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Tue stability of our government and the perfection of our 
free institutions, is a subject of high interest to the philanthro- 
pist. The citizens of these United States and the lovers of 
liberal principles over the world, feel their own wisdom and in- in 
tegrity to be involved in the result. ‘The experiment of a gov- : 
ernment originating in the people, beguo under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and our geographical position, our religious princi- 
ples, as well as the views upon education, and a variety of oth- | 
er considerations, gave high promise of success. It cannot be =a} 
expected that the experiment can ever be commenced with a 

fairer prospect. Ours is considered as the final trial. If free 

institutions cannot exist and flourish and prove permanent, and é 
be the channel of immeasurable good to the inhabitants of these 
States, where shall the philanthropist hope to find human na- 
ture that is qualified to enjoy and perpetuate them? Not on ‘ 
the earth. ‘The enemies of free governments rejoice at any in- 
dications of a failure in this grand experiment. Such indica- 
tions, it is not to be denied, have been presented. But they 


have passed away ; and the early promise has been to a great 
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extent performed ; and the friends of liberty on both sides of 
the Atlantic have rejoiced. And they will continue to rejoice ; 
the songs of joy and exultation will yet rise in higher strains, 
and will be heard in every land. Man can retain his freedom. 
The institutions of our country will prove permanent. This is 
the proposition to be maintained. 

Luxury, vice, dissipation and ignorance are considered as 
compatible with the existence and prosperity of monarchical 
and despotic governments ; because, men are there to be gov- 
erned by force, and not by reason, and are to be held in sub- 
jection by fear, and not by principle. A purer age may show 
that this maxim in politics does not comport with the existence 
of good government. But it is immovably settled that the 
knowledge and virtue of the people, good principles and moral 
purity are the foundation and support and perfecting power and 
perpetuity of a free government. In politics this is an axiom. 
To maintain the above proposition then, it becomes necessary 
to show the superiority of this age in knowledge and virtue, 
and the existence and continued action of causes which will in- 
crease and extend their influence in our country ; and that too, 
while the tide of our population is increasing with unparalleled 
rapidity, while a stream of foreigners with habits and principles 
not congenial to our institutions is flowing in upon our country, 
and finding a habitation among our citizens, and while a wave 
of prosperity in all the honest pursuits of life is rolling its heavy 
and turbid waters upon all the opposing barriers. 

It is not an easy matter indeed to form a correct opinion of 
the relative merit of the age in which we live. There are va- 
rious and obvious causes in operation which may prevent the 
existence of that impartiality at which we honestly aim. We 
ourselves form a part of the active and intelligent agents about 
whom our decision is to be made, and from whom the age takes 
its character. As our own knowledge and wisdom and virtue 
are more highly appreciated than those of others, so will these 
particulars appear more prominent in our own age compared 
with those of past times. We are more familiar too with the 
minutiae of things, and with the delicate shades of knowledge, 
and with the smaller differences that exist, while we are rather 
accustomed to consider only things in general in the knowledge 
of past generations. Often the minute differences give the grea! 
interest to the passing events and scenes ; the general truth or 
principle may be adopted by all, while the less details consti- 
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tute the grand difference, and are the only thing on which the 
feelings seem to be fastened, and about which our zeal is enkin- 
died and our energy brought into action. The equality of all 
men by creation, and their endowment by their Creator with 
“ certain inalienable rights,” such as “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” are general and fundamental truths in our 
system of government, and universally adopted ; and yet where 
great inequality and deprivation of rights exists, men may great- 
ly differ in their plans of effecting an equality, while all their feel- 
ings will be enlisted on the subject. ‘There is besides, our own 
self-esteem,—our desire to entertain a good opinion of the age 
because we live in it. For, it is more gratifying to think well 
of the generality of our contemporaries, than it is to allow the 
deterioration of the age in all respects, and thus to be compel- 
led, in order to be respectable in our own eyes, to place one- 
self in a position superior far in mental and moral acquisitions 
toall around him. ‘This high elevation of oneself in a sinking 
generation is certainly less grateful to a generous mind than 
that indefinite rank which he takes among the constellations 
which shine and delight and ennoble the firmament of his day. 
Painful indeed must it be to such a man to be compelled to 
conclude that he lives in a falling age, and that all things are 
tending to intellectual, civil, moral, and religious ruin, and that 
our children or the immediate descendants of those with whom 
we mingle, must live under a duller sky, and breathe a heavier 
and more murky atmosphere, and be oppressed with more of 
that moral miasma which bears its recipients to the grave ;— 
which is to the age what the malaria is to the once queen of 
the world, an invisible, resistless, ruthless destroyer. In such 
circumstances lived the historian Tacitus, who wrote in the lat- 
ter part of the first century of our era the history of the falling 
Roman Empire. He was relatively a virtuous man in an age 
of corruption ; he loved literature, when she had lost her hold 
on Roman taste ; he was eloquent, when the legitimate objects 
of eloquence could no longer be effected ; he loved philosophy, 
when its doctrines had ceased to exert any influence over the 
corrupted people ; he loved the republic too, when the liberties 
of Rome had departed, and her vices and luxury and venality 
required the almost lawless arm of tyrannic power to restrain 
them, and to give to her citizens any security and any prospect 
of peace. His elegant and accomplished friend, Pliny, was the 
admirer and flatterer of regal power and regal virtues, and pro- 
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bably entertained entirely different notions on the future for- 
tunes of the empire as dependent upon its existing character. 
History, however, soon falsified all the anticipations of the |at- 
ter, and justified the views of the former, concerning the merits 
of that period of the Roman power. 

In such an age, we do not live. Science is extending its tri- 
umphs in every department of nature ; literature is spreading 
abroad its bounties, or accumulating and diffusing its rich fruits 
on every side; eloquence pleads with success the cause of all 
the objects dear to the soul of man, and virtue yet holds her 
triumphant sway. Without vanity, and, I trust, without the 
prejudices of self-esteem, we may be confident that we live in 
an age superior in various and most important respects to all 
that ever preceded it, and especially of all ages whose autlien- 
tic records have descended to our times. What may have 
been the condition of the people of Egypt when her population 
built her pyramids and her receptacles for the dead, and whe» 
painting and ornamental sculpture were carried to such perfec- 
tion ; when Thebes with her hundred gates and mighty palace: 
flourished, or Heliopolis with its wondrous Temple of the Sun, 
we have no means of determining. ‘Though the remains show 
much of the state of the arts, and something of the convenieu- 
ces and comforts which were enjoyed, yet we may conclude it 
was not superior to that of Greece in its most flourishing peri- 
ods, since the state of the arts at least was as elevated there as 
any of these remains and monuments show them to have been 
in Egypt. If our age is superior to that of Greece in its hap- 
piest periods, it is doubtless superior to that of all preceding 
generations. Assuming the inferiority of the best period o! 
Greece to the present in all that expands the mind and elevates 
the soul, and that diffuses the greatest amount of happiness to 
the greatest portion of society, as a point acknowledged by al! 
the learned, the following reasons will prove that our institutions 
will be permanent. 

1. The unexampled diffusion of useful knowledge. 

The art of printing, the application of magnetism, and the 
doctrines of gravitation and attraction generally, have been con- 
sidered the glory of modern days. And the operation of all 
these upon the business and interests and duties of man certail- 
ly is a distinguishing peculiarity of this age. ‘To these maj 
now be added the application of steam and the principle of the 
rail-road. 
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That these, however, should be beneficial, must depend entire- 
ly upon the objects accomplished by them. If the first shall be 
employed to diffuse error and to corrupt the principles and de- 
teriorate the practices and habits of men, and the others be used 
to diffuse these corruptions more expeditiously and more ex- 
tensively to all the families of men, so that mind shall be only 
a living, moving, acting mass of intellectual debasement and 
moral pollution, then indeed should we curse the day on which 
the active minds of men brought them forth to the light. But 
thus far, the contrary has been the result to a vast extent, and 
the world has gloried in these improvements of the age. And 
the reason is, that there is a superior influence exerted to pro- 
duce a greater amount of beneficial result. Now, this is one of 
the most interesting and encouraging excellencies of this day. 
It has shown that with all the advantages for the increase and 
diffusion of vice and of corrupting publications, the general voice 
is opposed to their progress. ‘Truth, it has been said, has an 
affinity for the mind. ‘The individual longs for its certainty and 
for the fixed and practical results to which it conducts, and, 
from self-defence as well as from regard to that which will be 
permanent, fastens upon those truths which will have a salutary 
influence on the great body of men. ‘The libertinism of the 
few misguided and unprincipled men and women, who have en- 
deavored to destroy our domestic relations by annulling the ob- 
ligations of husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, has found little favor even with the great body of 
the common people, who they vainly imagined would be duped 
by their absurdity and sophistry. But the mass of the people 
have seen that they had far more to lose than could be gained 
by such a project, and that the destruction of these domestic 
ties was the destruction of all the happiness and sweet solace 
which they found in all their homes. They have seen the con- 
stitution of things, and have felt obligations resulting from such 
benevolent arrangements, so that their moral feelings and their 
interest have concurred to excite and continue their abhorrence 
of these plunderers of the general peace. Considering the nat- 
ural propensities of the human heart, this is a grand triumph of 
principle, and shows the great advantages of the present period. 
In former times the show of power was the argument for re- 
straint, and fear was the moving principle that held men in 
their places. Combinations were not easily effected, even 
where they might exert a favorable influence, and, when form- 
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ed, they were more easily scattered, because they were depen- 
dent far more on impulse than principle ; and impulse may at 
one time lead to disunion, as well as at another to combined 
action. The mere power of the civil arm has not become 
weaker perhaps, but it is called less frequently to show its ter- 
rors, as the voice of reason and principle and law has become 
louder and more general ; the exercise of that power has be- 
come more forbearing, as the necessity of obedience to laws for 
the common good has been seen to be more imperious, and as 
the influence of truth and right over the minds of men has be- 
come more deep and steady. Although this fact has some- 
times emboldened the riotous or led some to the gratification of 
their intemperate passions in inflicting evil on an individual, 
yet the great body of the people have soon expressed their ful! 
conviction of their necessary subjection to law, and their un- 
qualified condemnation of resistance to the civil power and of 
the lawless exercise of summary justice. Recal the thunders 
of indignation which burst forth over our land at the enormities 
of the mob in one of our great cities in 1812, and which were 
re-echoed even from the mountains and fastnesses of party 
spirit. And the late outbreakings of popular feeling in some of 
our cities and villages in parts of the country most remote from 
the others, have roused again the nobler feelings of an insulted 
nation of freemen. ‘The movers and actors are considered to 
have disgraced the cause they professed to support, and to have 
increased the number and power of their opponents, and awa- 
ked the sympathy of multitudes for a cause upon which they 
had not bestowed their thoughts. It is felt that the power, 
which tramples upon our rights in one particular, may become 
equally tyrannical in respect to others, and ultimately pros- 
trate the blood-bought privileges of our citizens. Mobs will be 
composed chiefly of the lower and middling classes, and of 
course, of those who make the body of the people. ‘This is the 
mass, whose rights are the rights of an immense majority, and 
who soon come, when knowledge is diffused, to know that this 
majority must be the grand sufferers, and by this majority, with 
whom originated the power and by whose will the laws have 
been framed, the lawless will be frowned into silence and peace, 
or become the sufferers under the regular administration of jus- 
tice. There never was a time in our country, when the trial 
by jury, the liberty of speech and free discussion, the right to 
form our own opinions on every subject without human restraiat, 
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and to publish them to the world under our responsibility to act 
for the general good, the elective franchise, the natural equality 
of men, and the superior claims of general interests over parti- 
cular ones, were more highly valued than at present, or were 
considered more distinctly as the gift of God, guarantied to us 
for this reason by the constitutions of our States, or where more 
hearts were swelling with gratitude to their bounteous Author, 
or more firmly resolved to maintain and extend them. This is 
owing to the wide diffusion of knowledge. Liberal and correct 
principles exert a mightier influence. These principles, con- 
nected with those of the Bible, which elevate man as a moral 
being, have greatly enhanced our views of the value of life, and 
made the civil power more unwilling to spill the blood of the 
citizens till the last extremity shall require it. The general 
diffusion of these views must work a salutary influence on all 
classes and ranks, and make the mob the more to be abhorred 
when it sports with the life of men. It was when life was 
cheaply estimated ; when power, and not principle, predomi- 
nated, that men were knocked down, or fired down, or slaugh- 
tered like the beasts of the woods. And it is when men are 
considered to be possessed of natural equality, and of rights in- 
alienable, that governments are formed specially for their pro- 
tection and the general good, and that the value of life is esti- 
mated on the principles of a higher calculus. And whenever 
the mob rises in its power and acts the part of tyrants, and de- 
vastates the rights and privileges of the citizens, it comes to be 
abhorred as more dreadful than even the tyranny of one or a 
few men; and soon the citizens rise in their majesty, and in 
their good sense and sober judgment put forth a power, which, 
once shadowed forth in the arm of Hercules, strangles the ser- 
pent destroyer of their growing liberties. It is not sufferable 
that freemen, who have adopted our principles of liberty, should 
take into their own hand the law and right, set at defiance the 
constituted authorities, become at once accuser, witness, judge, 
jury and executioner, and commit outrages on the property, 
liberty, rights and laws of their fellow-citizens. Subjection to 
many tyrants has ever been more horrible than to one. Under 
the decemviri, Rome groaned to her centre ; under the triumvi- 
rate, she bled at every pore ; while under the despotism of Cae- 
sar she enjoyed comparative peace. The people, when they 
have tyrannized, have proved to be the most horrid tyrants to 
themselves. ‘They are the more guilty, when their conduct is 
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a prostration of their principles, and a violation of all thei; 
claims upon one another. While men groan under such a pow- 
er, it receives their deepest abhorrence. 

The general diffusion of useful knowledge is to be seen illus- 
triously in the improved education of a greater multitude of bot) 
sexes. But the grand result is presented in a more imposing 
aspect in the general adoption of the principle, that the diffusion 
of knowledge is necessary for the safeguard and happiness of 
the whole. This is not a mere speculative principle in the the- 
ory of a free government. In our country it has become a 
truth of practical application. Hence the favor with which the 
common school is regarded, and the funds which have been pro- 
vided in many of our States, with a princely magnificence, to 
make more perfect and complete the school education of the 
whole body of children in the State; and hence too, the im- 
provements which are designed, and are actually made in this 
part of the system, of diffusing knowledge among all classes. Ii 
is this age, which has begun to carry out that grand principle o! 
Bacon, knowledge is power, to an extent that his magnificent 
mind never contemplated. ‘This maxim has heretofore found 
its development and illustration in the power which knowledge 
gives over inanimate nature and the animal world ; as in the 
safe direction under the hand of the mariner of the stately ship 
across the tossing deep ; in the conducting of the thunderbolt from 
the clouds along a harmless track so as to lose its terrific energy 
in the great depositary below ; in the application of the mighty 
powers of nature to so many practical and beneficial purposes; 
in the almost inconceivable improvement of machinery, so that 
one thousand shall perform the work of five times as many ; 10 
the subjection of the horse and elephant and lion and brute of 
every kind to the power of man; and finally, in the influenc: 
of a master spirit over the spirits of millions of his race. But 
it belongs to this age to carry out this maxim to a more noble 
and brilliant result in respect to mind itself, the public mind, 
the mind of the whole ; and to contemplate the power of know- 
ledge upon the mass of mankind, when they come to the know- 
ledge of their actual capacities and endowments, of their riglits 
and privileges and power. On the grandest scale, on a scale 
most exalting to man, will knowledge prove to be power when 
mind shall every where come up to this point, and bring along 
with it the energy which must belong to the whole enlightened 
body, and every where give and take the place which is its own 
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among the general mass. ‘To the objection that knowledge in 
itself possesses no such power and cannot lead to such re- 
sults, I reply, not by denying its force, but the sophistical im- 
plication that it must consequently exert no influence. Know- 
ledge indeed is not heart ; truths are not affections. But know- 
ledge is reason for action ; it supplies the mind with motives, 
constant and permanent. Hence its tendency is to lead to vir- 
tuous action. It may not have a power to overcome or control 
all obliquity and perverseness of heart ; but it tends towards the 
paths of life and peace. Look at the record of crime on this 
subject, to your prisons, and jails, and houses of refuge, and 
penitentiaries ; do they contain the ignorant, or the educated ? 
the unlearned, or the learned? those who have been taught in 
our schools the principles of knowledge and virtue, or those 
whose minds have been suffered to run to waste? When the 
present system of educating all the children in Prussia had 
been continued for fourteen years, it was ascertained that crime 
had decreased in the Prussian dominions thirty-eight parts in a 
hundred. Consider too the amount of crime committed in our 
country by the ignorant and profligate foreigners who have here 
sought a refuge. The attention should be directed also to this 
general principle in the constitution of things ; viz., it is by the 
knowledge of their rights, that men come to the possession of 
their rights; and of their privileges, to the enjoyment of their 
privileges ; and of their duties to the performance of their du- 
ties. ‘Though these may not go on hand in hand, because 
usurpation does not at once relinquish its grasp, or oppression 
break asunder its bands, the former is absolutely essential to 
the existence of the latter. How many abuses have come to 
an end, because they have been seen to be abuses; how many 
improvements been made, merely because they were ascertain- 
ed to be beneficial changes ; how many truths are now elemen- 
lary in government which were once opposed and rejected as 
error or delusion; how many martyrs have poured out their 
lives in the maintenance of principles, which were then con- 
demned, but which are now triumphant. Is all this the result 
of increased benevolence, or has not new light been poured up- 
on the darkness which was so profound in the minds of men ? 
In some monarchical governments even, we see the adoption of 
the grand principle, and a progress made in the plan of instruct- 
ing the whole people, far surpassing the anticipations of the last 


half century, and preparing the way, as many of the friends of 
Vou. VILL No. 24. 34 
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free governments suppose, for the destruction of monarchy by 
placing in the hands of all the people, even where it originally 
was deposited, the power which shall control the concerns of 
the whole. In this expectation there may be a mistake ; for it 
is not certain that monarchy is inconsistent with the general 
good. The first government is supposed to have been patri- 
archal, and, certainly it is easy to conceive that monarchy it- 
self should become so enlightened as to see the wisdom and 
policy, as well as benevolence, of consulting in all things the gen- 
eral good. In such a case the grand object of all good govern- 
ment would be obtained, for the civil ruler would then be the 
minister of God for good, and an enlightened people would 
rejoice under the benign influence of a parental government, 
and the very end attained for which the patriot and the Chris- 
tian would offer the fervent prayer that the people “ may lead 
a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” Mon- 
archy would then have its firm hold upon the affections of the 
people, as republicanism now has upon the hearts of freemen. 
Even if monarchy should become the government of the people, 
we should see the power of truth and right principles equally 
with the conversion of such governments, through the preva- 
lence of knowledge, into the purest republican institutions. The 
results already attained possess the most interesting character. 
In our republic too, great advances are making towards the 
elucidation of this grand maxim. Consider the improvements 
in education, in the course of instruction, in the means to attain 
the education, in the power of the press to work off and scatter 
abroad, with a profusion which was altogether unanticipated as 
within the compass of possibility, and with an economy too 
which surpasses all former conceptions, and in the means of dil- 
fusing the knowledge which is thus poured from the press, as 
from a fountain which is exhaustless, in a thousand fertilizing 
streams over the earth, even in the same channels through 
which the commerce of the world is carried on among all the 
nations. Unless in the righteous dispensations of a holy Provi- 
dence the besom of despotism shall sweep over the earth, and 
bear away all traces of those political and moral principles which 
have already obtained so firm a hold upon most civilized na- 
tions, and which are continually extending their influence more 
and more widely, and which are maintained and defended in the 
gospel itself and interwoven into its very texture, the time is al 
hand when the whole mass of mind shall, every where, over 
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every land, feel the mighty influence, and knowledge in the 
whole be the power of the whole to diffuse the richest blessings 
among all the ranks and orders of men. Permanence cannot 
fail in such a case to attend our institutions. 

In effecting an object so grand and interesting, we see the 
operation of the means employed, in the multiplication of insti- 
tutions and in the increased facilities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. If there be only a few superior institutions among the 
millions of people in a nation, we may be certain that only a 
few will enjoy the advantages, and we shall see all the aristocra- 
cy of knowledge. ‘The history of centuries supplies a flood of 
facts for proof. Coextensive with the wants of a people must 
literary institutions of various grades, and fitted to answer the 
various objects which call them into existence, spring up among 
a people. And the true policy, unquestionably, is the multi- 
plication of them, if we design to diffuse knowledge more wide- 
ly and in greater perfection among the people. These may not 
be so well endowed perhaps as a smaller number, yet the ne- 
cessity for effort to sustain them and the fair competition that 
exists, have produced results in the more free governments which 
go far to shake all the previous calculations in the case. ‘To 
effect diffusion, the means of diffusion must be provided. Let 
the means, in abundance of literary institutions be provided, 
and diffusion will be the result. You cannot diffuse in profu- 
sion what you have not in abundance; you cannot diffuse 
among all, and to all, that which is so scarce that only a few can 
have access to it. ‘The multiplication of Schools of Medicine 
in our country affords a better illustration of this thought than 
that of colleges or schools of literature, while it is an interesting 
case of the high advantages of this age. It is no longer reputa- 
ble not to enjoy the benefits which these institutions bring to 
him that is resolved to be a physician among physicians. ‘Thus 
it will prove also in respect to the general diffusion of know- 
ledge among the people. ‘The knowledge acquired shows the 
need of more to answer the intended purpose, and the demand 
is made for the means of acquiring it, and the possibility of ac- 
quisition leads many to obtain it, till it becomes disreputable not 
to possess it. ‘Thus the security and good of the whole creates 
the demand, provides the means, effects the diffusion, and pro- 
motes the highest interest of the whole, because the good and 
safety and prosperity of each one is greatly dependent upon the 
knowledge and principles of his fellow. ‘The funds for the en- 
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dowment of literary institutions of various kinds, the large funds 
appropriated to the interests of common schools in many 
of the States, the more general belief that free institutions 
can be sustained only by knowledge carried out into practical 
operation in the virtue of all the citizens, shows this peculiarity 
of this age in the noblest light, and gives us the sweet promise 
of a purer as well as of a brighter day. The perfection ani 
permanence of our free institutions must be one of the direct 
consequences, one of the happy results. 

Another peculiarity of this age, fraught with good to the 
world, is the multitude of associations for useful purposes or 
benevolent operations ; as, associations for the advancement of 
science, literature, fine arts, manufactures, commercial privile- 
ges, insurance establishments, lyceums, philosophical and medé- 
ical societies, and a great number of benevolent associations. 
All these institutions directly or indirectly meliorate the condi- 
tion of man and advance his higher interests. Many of them 
respect the improvement of the moral powers at once, and wi! 
not rest in their course till the whole world shall be renovated. 
The direct effect of the whole range of internal improvements 
is the benefit of the middling and lower classes, the great pro- 
portion of the people. While the rich reap a full reward for 
their capital employed, and in the extension of their own means 
of wealth, or influence, or enjoyment, it must be seen that tle 
poorer are enabled to obtain advantages, and have actually an 
increase of enjoyments to a vastly greater extent in proportion, 
and which they never could have enjoyed without these in- 
provements. A visit to Detroit from New England, a few 
years since, would exhaust all the property of many a respect- 
able man ; now the expense is relatively a trifle in visiting hall 
the interesting places in our western world, and admiring the 
new creations which have sprung up in our former wilderness. 
In the extension of commerce and interchange of commodities, 
in the cheapening of the cost of all articles, and in thus throw- 
ing into the hands of the moderately rich and even of the poor 
a greater amount of enjoyment or a greater influence, the ope- 
ration of these improvements is felt, not only in the districts ad- 
jacent to these improvements, and in the lonelier habitations 0! 
the west or south, but over the districts first settled and most 
densely populous in our country. The influence and value o! 
these monopolies are understood ; correct views on the subject 
are diffused in the circulation of knowledge ; and monopolies 
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for the public good are realized to be the employment of the 
capital of the rich for the promotion of the interests of those 
who have equal and invaluable rights and capacities for enjoy- 
ment, but are not loaded with the wealth of the world. 
Associations for the increase of vice, or for the perpetuation 
of ignorance, or for maintaining the cause of duelling, or for the 
continuance of intemperance, or for promoting profaneness and 
dishonesty, or for the depression of men in their rights and 
privileges and liberties, would be too monstrous to be tolerated. 
Every thing of this kind must be done in secrecy, or by indi- 
rect means, or under the sanction of laws already established or 
vested rights, or against some pretended abuse of rights, as in 
fanaticism or bigotry or licentiousness, or in the pretence of 
maintaining the order of things, as if perfection had already 
been attained and wisdom must die, as was said in the days of 
Job, with the men of this generation. But these objects are 
supported in this manner under great and deserved disadvanta- 
ges; the deception is soon perceived, the veil of illusion and 
delusion is soon beheld and rent away by the power of truth, 
and correct principles are promulgated and understood and have 
their desired effect. ‘Take all the cases of resistance to the 
best and greatest interests of men, which have been shown in 
all the various ways in which this Protean spirit could exhibit 
itself, and there is but one estimate of them among all en- 
lightened men, however differing among themselves in various 
respects. ‘The apostle Paul was a fanatic, and ranked among 
those who have turned the world upside down ; Luther was an 
enthusiastic leveller ; Galileo was a frantic enthusiast in astron- 
omy ; Columbus was a fanatic in geography ; Algernon Sidney 
was a madman for liberty, and has been followed by many kin- 
dred spirits in England and Ireland and Scotland, and similar 
patriots have been found in our country, as Hancock and Ad- 
ams and Patrick Henry and Washington, and all the fathers of 
the revolution and three millions of freemen, and some millions 
of their descendants, all fanatics and rebels; Wilberforce and 
Clarkson and a host of others were and are fanatics in the cause 
of Africa ; Harvey was a great innovator on the established or- 
der of things in proving the circulation of the blood ; Howard 
was long held as a kind-hearted but enthusiastic friend of the 
abandoned ; the name of Raikes, over which for a time hung 
clouds of doubt, is associated with one of the noblest institutions 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the young. With what 
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a glory these names, in their various spheres, are now encir- 
cled, while they are on the way to an enlightened and generous 
posterity. ‘These valuable associations have the advantages of 
openness, honesty and benevolence, and commend themselves 
to the people on account of the direct general tendency of the 
efforts to benefit the world. At length the grand result in one 
case is obtained, and the victory won. ‘Thus, by little and lit- 
tle, on one side and another side, on one part of life and anoth- 
er part of life, the desired good is achieved, opposition dies 
away, the contenders settle down in peace, and over that arena 
which has perhaps been flowing with the blood of the combat- 
ants, and on which has at least been witnessed the resolution 
unto death not to yield the errors and sacrifice the false princi- 
ples embraced in other days, the banner of truth waves in tri- 
umph, and her sun pours forth his glories in a cloudless sky. 
There is an advantage too in those associations for the bene- 
fit of men over individual effort, that they carry with them an 
authority and exert an influence from numbers which is attend- 
ed with great power. ‘ Union is strength.”” The mind is ar- 
rested by the multitudinous effort. And the tendency to the 
production of evil in this way as well as good, is counteracted 


by another great peculiarity of this day of the diffusion of 


knowledge, the reiterated inquiry, What is truth in the case ! 


What is right? ‘Although the question of interest is far too 
often repeated, the very interest itself must be consulted in con- 
sistency with the prevailing notions of truth and right. ‘The 
light, which has been diffused, renders it necessary for every 
man to have respect to the moral sense of his fellow-men. 
Even where vested rights, derived from the usurpations of past 
ages, are concerned, the same inquiry is made; Do right and 
truth and propriety and honesty give their sanction? and the 
grand tendency is, to eradicate the evil and to equalize the 
good. ‘Though power has often been called in to accomplish 
the end, the great exertion is to effect the end by truth, by mo- 
tive, by obligation, by persuasion, by moral means. This is a 
real glory in our age, and must exert a powerful influence in 
sustaining our free institutions. There may be some more 
fierce battles ; there may be some more sanguinary mobs, and de- 
struction of the lives of the innocent and meritorious ; some more 
righteous blood may be shed around the altars of benevolence 
and right, before all will adopt this course ; but it is so mani- 
festly the true course, and must be attended with such beneli- 
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cial results, that all will make it the rule of their action and op- 
erate in that manner in their attempts to improve the condition 
of men. It is this principle, supported as it is by all true and 
right moral feelings, and all that moral power which is yet to 
be considered, which gives to my mind such joyous prospects 
in regard to the success and permanence and triumphant exten- 
sion of our free institutions. I have lived to hear the patriot 
proclaim the near approach of the dissolution of our government, 
and the disruption of all our civil bonds, at least ten times. 
Like a good physician, he has stood by the expiring patient, as 
he said, and beheld the throes of mortal agony. But I have 
lived to see that patient prove how little he understood the con- 
dition of the system, or how ignorant he was, if she were ac- 
tually diseased, of those powers of healthy action with which she 
was endowed, and by the operation of which her constitution 
was improved, invigorated, and made capable of enduring with 
triumph the attacks upon her frame. Has she not proved that 
the vis medicatrix was needed for the physician, while in her 
was the real and abounding vis insita ? 

The levelling principle which prevails every where in socie- 
ty is an important and favorable consequence of the wide diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. ‘The confinement of learning and 
wealth and influence to a few, has passed away. But the 
world has not been passing to a lower and a dead level, while this 
has been taking place. For it has been effected, not by bring- 
ing the elevated down, but by raising the humble to a higher 
grade in the scale. ‘The tendency is to raise the whole to the 
summit-level, or to produce the same beneficial results on all 
the different and necessary levels. The distinctions of caste 
are fast passing away ; even while the artificial ones of India 
are shaking to annihilation, the not less factitious ones of civili- 
zed nations are expiring from disease and longevity. ‘The way 
is preparing for the elevation of all whowill. Character, worth, 
intellect ; these are becoming the distinctions, and the progress 
of all these must be more and more the levelling distinctions, 
the ennobling distinctions among men. 

Another result equally conducive to the permanence of our 
institutions is the advantages possessed by every class of men 
to contribute their influence to the elevation and perfection of 
the age. ‘This particular is too striking not to attract the no- 
tice of the observer. None is too high or too low, to distin- 
guish himself in benefactions to his race. Even the widow’s 
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mite possesses here its full value. No class of men are too much 
exalted by privileges, or too depressed by condition, to be un- 
fitted to aid in moving forward this age in its grand career. |t 
is indeed the grand career of the whole, and the whole must be 
contributors in the great work in order to its accomplishment. 

By these associations and the various means of diffusing 
knowledge, a great amount of talent is demanded and develop- 
ed. Mind is made to act uponmind. The collision of thought 
becomes a constant reservoir of power for exciting the mind. 
Many truths are developed and brought to bear upon con- 
duct. Great practical truths often lie just upon the surface 
of things, and yet are not so known as to have any special in- 
fluence because the attention has not been particularly turned 
to them. In the present operation of causes and means, much 
more practical truth will probably be discovered, or, which is sub- 
stantially the same, and of vastly greater consequence, be made 
to produce results in society. Perhaps so much advance has 
not been made in the discovery of truth in the last fifty years, 
as in the application of that long known. It is this waking up 
of the mind, this energizing of the mental powers, which be- 
comes the prophecy of success in the case of our free institu- 
tions. ‘The illustrations of the thought are too familiar to re- 
quire more than allusion to them. ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron ; so 
a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” It seems 
difficult to conceive where the beneficial operation can end. 
Error may indeed sometimes pass for truth ; but to suppose 
that it shall prevail over the truth, that it shall not be discover- 
ed and exposed, or that it shall not be eradicated by the truth, 
is to make the monstrous hypothesis that the mind is equally 
satisfied with error or truth, or that the tendency of error is 
equally favorable with truth, or that there is no inherent differ- 
ence between them, or that error will meet with no opposition. 
With this view accords the language of holy writ, having at 
least an indirect reference to this very case : ‘ Many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge (not error) shall be increased.” 
Can there be a doubt that knowledge will exert a favorable in- 
fluence in respect to the permanence and extension of our free 
institutions ? 

2. The incompatibility of the general diffusion of knowledge 
with the existence and operation of arbitrary government. ‘The 
people have learned their rights and duties, their privileges and 
obligations, by the very supposition ; the people know that the 
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government should be designed for their good, and on what 
principles it can be administered for the general good ; the peo- 
ple know their power, and in what manner that power can be 
wielded for the public advantage. ‘The principles of govern- 
ment, of political economy, of trade and commerce, of morals 
and religion, as well as those of common education, being dif- 
fused among the people and extended widely through the mid- 
dling classes of society, on what ground can arbitrary power 
stand to exert its influence? The notions of every man’s mind 
must be opposed toit. A whole people must be engaged in the 
“holy cause of liberty,” and what power in the nation can be 
successful against the power of the whole. ‘To this result we 
must be conducted by the nature and operation of the cause it- 
self. 

Consistent with this deduction has been the history of the 
influence of knowledge. What arbitrary principle, what usur- 
pation of power, has ever been continued or maintained by a cor- 
rect knowledge of human rights? Ignorance has in all ages 
been the throne of despotism. And wherever science and wis- 
dom have been possessed in high perfection by a small class of 
literary men, as in France, the gross ignorance of the mass of 
the people, of the working millions, has prevented most effec- 
tually the salutary operation of the knowledge actually possess- 
ed. Many a literary man too has been the hireling of a des- 
potie master, and employed his powers in continuing the dark- 
ness, which lay over the people, in all its gloomy weight. For 
these reasons we may account for the fact that the millions of 
noble France should for so many years have voluntarily yoked 
themselves to the car of the despotic Napoleon. The results 
too of the French revolution are not opposed to the general 
truth now maintained. Although many correct principles on 
the rights of men were advanced, they were connected with a 
multitude of the most absurd and dangerous errors, adopted 
however as equally fixed as the truths. The whole passed di- 
rectly on to their legitimate consequences, and the horrors of 
the revolution were as necessary as the conclusion of a demon- 
stration. And has not a wider diffusion of truth given to 
France all the improvement in her monarchy which has already 
been attained? Passing by some other States in which the 
same conclusion is forced upon us in an equally forcible manner, 
let the attention be turned to England, where the progress of 
public opinion, the diffusion of knowledge, has already achieved 
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wonders ; the abolition of the slave trade, after many years’ 
contest, and that of slavery in all their colonies after a struggle 
continued through a quarter of a century, the reform in Parlia- 
ment which it was treason only to maintain a few years ago, 
and the controlling power of public opinion in many cases 
where its voice was directly contrary, all proclaim the mighty 
power of principles, and give glorious promise of the triumphs 
to be effected in the years to come. Our own country too has 
already been the theatre of the most splendid triumphs of prin- 
ciples. The events of the twenty years preceding the war of 
the revolution, the triumphant scenes of the revolution itself, 
the adoption and operation of our Federal Government, and the 
happy results of the collisions of opinion which have hitherto 
taken place, are so many sunbeams to illustrate the truth of the 
incompatibility of general knowledge with arbitrary power. 

When liberal principles shall cease to have this influence, 
they must be rooted out. The press must be put under re- 
strictions, and a censorship firmly established ; discussion must 
be prohibited ; the assembling of the people for interchange of 
unrestrained thought must be unlawful ; the right to petition 
the rulers of the people must be relinquished ; laws, if favora- 
ble to human rights, must be trampled upon or abrogated ; the 
trial by jury must be abandoned; men must not utter the 
thoughts of freemen in “ words that burn,” and even the mur- 
rours of liberty must not be breathed and the longings of freemen 
must be suppressed. ‘The course of tyranny, of usurpation, of 
arbitrary power, is “ terribly unique ;” it has never varied ; 
freedom of thought and language, as well as of action, it has 
annihilated. Such a power may perhaps be raised into exis- 
tence, as shall sweep away the knowledge now diffused, and to 
be diffused by the operation of causes now exerting their influ- 
ence. But such a possibility shows that while the knowledge 
exists, there exists one of the mighty safeguards of the liberties 
of the world. 

3. The increased and increasing amount and energy of moral 

wers. 

The principles of morality were never maintained and diffu- 
sed in higher purity or with greater strength. The grounds o! 
moral obligations, their necessity and advantage, have been ex- 
hibited under even new aspects by the reasonings called forth 
by the events of the last fifty years. The attacks on many 0! 
the family relations have contributed to place them in higher 
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estimation in the minds of the intelligent, and these have ex- 
erted a greater influence in this way upon the mass of the peo- 
ple. The virtues of honesty, veracity, fidelity, temperance, 
industry, purity, sobriety, etc. never more fully commanded the 
homage of men. In the very bustle and activity of this most 
active age, the power of morality is felt to be essential to the 
continuance of this activity. More knowledge is disseminated 
among all classes of men on the subject of our various relations 
and duties, not perhaps of the most didactic and logical kind, 
but certainly more tangible, heartfelt, persuasive and practical, 
than the world ever saw before. The authority of the Bible 
was never so understandingly and widely received. The rea- 
sonings against it have led to clearer exhibitions of its evidences. 
Its truths are believed far less from mere tradition, and far more 
from knowledge. It has stood the ordeal of modern, as well as 
of ancient infidelity, and the discoveries and reasonings of this 
most scientific age, have given the volume of inspiration a 
stronger hold upon the intellects and hearts of men. 

It may be amazing after all the lustre, which the experience 
of the world has shed upon the importance and value and prac- 
tical effect of revealed moral and religious truth, that there 
should be any who prefer the darkness which envelopes unaid- 
ed reason in her researches after truth. The fact has some- 
times been urged against the views here maintained. It has 
been urged that the idolatrous world might prefer its heathen 
abominations, or that the half civilized Grecians and Romans 
might with some reason prefer their philosophy and practical 
atheism to a religion, which was comparatively new, and of 
which neither the moral nor religious influence had yet been 
very fully developed, and of the display of which they were 
relatively ignorant ; but that it belongs to the depravity of 
modern times, even of this age of wisdom, to depreciate and 
reject and condemn that religious system which has done more 
probably than all other causes to raise this age to that high em- 
inence on which it professes to stand, and from which we take 
such splendid views of the natural and moral achievements of 
the day. This is so; but do the results prove that the Bible 
has less influence, or do they not convince us of the general 
truth maintained? Reason and reasoning are shown to have 
little influence in the rejection of the Bible. The Christian 
world is satisfied that it is raised above any danger from the 
present weak attempts. ‘They are regarded indeed as the first 
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awkward movements of the animal in the fable which had put 
on the skin of the king of the forest. This is the fact, not be- 
cause feeble minds are employed, or have been employed in 
opposition to revealed religion, but on account of the nature of 
the subject. Puny is the most mighty human arm when raised 
against Omnipotence: Let the potsherds strive with the pot- 
sherds of the earth. Foolish is the highest created wisdom 
when arrayed against the wisdom of the Eternal : Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world? ‘Thus it is that the 
morality of the gospel, acknowledged by friend and foe immea- 
surably to transcend in excellence and purity and elevation all 
other systems of ethics, exerts a greater influence upon the 
hearts of the men of this age. 

The tone too of morality possesses a higher character than it 
ever before attained. For the truth an appeal need only be 
made to its effects. What has often been called public opinion 
is only the authority of a purer morality operating upon the 
great body of society. The toleration in religion, respect to 
the rights of private judgment and conscience, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, the condemnation of lotteries, the laws against 
gambling and boxing and barbarous sports, the reprobation of 
drunkenness and prostitution, the general sentiment on war and 
duelling and involuntary servitude, the success of the tempe- 
rance reformation, the cultivation of more liberal feelings to- 
wards men of other nations, other creeds, and other political 
principles, are so many triumphs of a more elevated spirit o! 
morality. And this spirit has risen from the authority of the 
purest principles. It has been when the authority of God has 
been made to bear on the subject, when the action has been 
shown to be opposed to divine truth, that men have come to 
such uniformity of opinion and feeling on subjects of such im- 
mense interest. Deep has become the tone of moral feelings 
on these and kindred subjects, because the soul of man lias 
responded to the high and holy commands of the gospel. There 
may be great exceptions to this general result. ‘They are to 
be expected ; they will not cease till knowledge and virtue 
shall be triumphant. They appear the more enormous in their 
guilt because of the light of this day. Such guilt can be con- 
tracted only when great advantages are enjoyed. ‘That the 
Roman power should hate the doctrines of Christ and sentence 
their divine Author to crucifixion, is not amazing ; but ‘hat 
high-priest, scribes, priests, and people, should unite in thei 
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efforts to destroy the purest being that ever dwelt in flesh, is 
sin of awful aggravation ; that Christians should persecute and 
devour one another, and violate the principles of their religion, 
is sin of the deepest dye ; that men, who maintain the right to 
adopt and propagate their own opinions so long as they are not 
detrimental to the public, should in any case attempt by force to 
restrain others in their opinions or compel them to relinquish their 
dissemination by lawless violence, is most guilty inconsistency. 
But they are only exceptions to the general operation ; and the 
exceptions themselves are to cease, as so many have already 
ceased, under the continued influence of moral reasons, and of a 
still more elevated tone of morality. And where are the cau- 
ses in operation, which shall prevent the increase and extension 
of this pure morality till it shall include every kind and form of 
moral obliquity which shall be found among the nations? It is 
not to be expected perhaps that men will not violate the moral 
rules they have adopted, but it is to be expected that the tone 
of moral feeling will be higher and stronger, and bring under its 
power a multitude of violations of good rules which have been 
overlooked or disregarded, or not before considered. Was it 
probable when Howard began his career of mercy, that his name 
would be celebrated beyond the walls of a prison? Are there 
not abominations yet in existence, the destruction of which 
shall add other distinguished names to the list of philanthropists, 
and benefactors of our race ? 

The immense quantity of moral and religious works and pe- 
riodicals spread over the country is full proof of the moral pow- 
er that is now exerted. If we exclude books for the instruc- 
tion of the young, a very large proportion, perhaps one half of 
the various publications, have a decidedly moral influence. And 
few, relatively speaking, are the works of an immoral, anti-re- 
publican, es irreligious tendency. 

The greater strength of religious feeling which pervades our 
land, is the crowning moral power. Circumstances are the test 
of this moral energy. Consider the prosperity, the riches, the 
enterprise, the restless activity of the present period, and the 
multitude of circumstances in which collision of interests may 
and do occur, and with all this, to use a phrase as common as it 
is descriptive and just, the Aigh pressure under which all opera- 
tions are carried on, what but a strong balancing power of reli- 
gious feeling could have prevented convulsion and ruin? In for- 
mer times the state of society was like the surface of the placid 
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lake, and it was easy to glide over its transparent depths. But 
now its waters are ruffled by winds, and agitated by currents, and 
tossed by tempests, and it is another matter to stem the bark of 
life across its troubled surges. Then religion sat or floated like 
its own sea-bird on the surface of the deep, buoyed by its own 
nature, and requiring little of power, for the object to be at- 
tained. ‘The motion of the deep waters even seemed to favor 
the progress towards the haven of peace, or at least to make 
no resistance to the noiseless course. But all things are great- 
ly changed. ‘Though in some places, and in some particular 
circumstances, religion of high character may be popular, it is 
not generally true that the offence of the cross has ceased. The 
world is so fair and honorable, and there is such a decency 
spread over most even of the dissipation of the day, that it re- 
quires something more powerful than mere conviction of propri- 
ety or of truth to induce one to become openly a follower of the 
Saviour. There is such a reproach too cast upon hypocrisy, and 
insincerity, and deficiency of zeal and energy in the cause, that 
nothing short of true piety can commonly lead to the profession 
of religion ; and true piety is known by its entire and energet- 
ic operation. Ina multitude of cases has evangelical religion 
raised its friends above the friendship and maxims of the world. 
In our great cities, when has religion ever exerted the influ- 
ence it possesses at the present moment? When has it appear- 
ed so openly and fearlessly the opposer of vice and crime and 
all appearance of evil? Go through our villages, as well as 
cities, and at what period of our country, has there been more 
decision of Christian character than at present? and, compared 
with the counteracting causes, where has been an equal exhibi- 
tion of evangelical religion? Look at the change which has 
taken place in the religious influence and activity of laymen. 
With what a phalanx of Christian soldiery has almost every cler- 
gyman come to be surrounded, pioneers in the works of benev- 
olence, efficient laborers in all the benevolent operations, hardy 
soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ in warfare with the kingdom 
of darkness. Consider too the power of female Christians in 
every appropriate field of religious duty, and the active, not ob- 
trusive, spirit of piety which characterizes them, and which 's 
shown in their influence upon the young and in their families, 
not less than in all the other active ways of cooperation in ad- 
vancing the cause of pure religion. Bring before you too a! 
the benevolent operations of this day, and all the contributions 
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and labors to support and carry on the objects of these creat 
associations, which thus receive the cordial aid of both sexes in 
the church. It is no ordinary spirit which shall pour forth the 
pecuniary resources of the country into these treasuries of be- 
nevolence. Let it be that after all but little of sacrifice has 
been made, and that a million might as easily have been paid 
in the room of a hundred thousand ; has not the piety of the 
church responded to those calls upon its benevolence which it 
has been made to see and know and feel, till the funds have 
been supplied, and the demand is now for men, for laborers. 
And this new demand the church has already begun to supply, 
and the past authorizes the full belief that she will complete 
the supply and raise also the funds which shall put these new 
laborers into their several fields of operation. Add to all this 
the fact that the sons and daughters of the church are found 
willing to consecrate themselves to this work even in heathen 
lands, and that no discouragements, no ravages of death, “ no 
burning heats by day,” no sacrifice of home and the endear- 
ments of civilized life, no sufferings and even martyrdom, pre- 
vent the increase of that number who are ready to go forth at 
the call of the church as the heralds of the cross through all the 
regions of paganism. In proportion as the light has found its 
way to the spiritual vision of the church, and the wants of the 
world have been presented so as to make an impression upon 
the hearts of believers, and the way has been seen to be open 
for the use of the means to enlighten and reform the world, the 
church has contributed liberally of her wealth and of her chil- 
dren. She has even hoped against hope, and urged on her 
missionaries upon fields not the most promising, impelled by her 
confidence that the time, yea, the set time, to favor Zion had 
come. She has united in humble supplication for the energy of 
that Spirit which is effectual in his operation; and, in depen- 
dence upon the promise of the Most High, she has labored and 
sent forth her laborers, expecting success only from the mercy 
of him who rules over the world of mind. Though it may be 
true that some few in the Christian world have come to clearer 
Views and stronger feelings on the subject of action for the sal- 
vation of the world, and that these already see how feeble is 
the piety, and wavering the faith, and weak and pitiful the ef- 
forts of the churches as a whole; yet, the change already ef- 
fected in the Christian world in these respects is great beyond 
all the anticipation of the past generation, and the causes in op- 
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eration give happy prospect of high attainments in all these 
respects. In the last year or two, a mighty impulse has been 
given to all the movements of a benevolent character. That 
impulse could not have originated in any thing short of the vi- 
tal spirit of piety, and could have been sustained to this hour 
by no other principle. Not one motive can be drawn from 
worldly policy, worldly expectations, worldly influence, or world- 
ly prospects. 

The new movements in the last four years to engage a great- 
er number in the service of the Saviour, is another indication of 
increased life and energy in the spirit of religion. Looking 
back to the series of revivals in our country for more than forty 
years past, there can be little doubt of the advances made in the 
piety as well as the numbers of the church. Something may 
have occurred deeply to be deplored ; some errors may have 
found advocates and exerted a baneful influence ; some feelings 
may have been excited unfriendly to the prevalence of strong 
sentiments of devotedness to God ; but if we look to the evan- 
gelical denominations in our land, it will not be judged that 
they are less firmly attached to divine truth, or that truth exerts 
a less benign and commanding influence over their hearts, or 
that elevated feelings of piety hold a less efficient sway over 
their souls. Even the momentary opposing positions, which have 
been taken upon some points and some practices, have not on- 
ginated in less regard for the church or the truth or the inter- 
ests and extension of evangelical piety over the land ; and cer- 
tainly they have contributed to make more compact and firm 
and powerful the church in its efforts for the salvation of men. 
As a body the church is not less powerful, less active, less de- 
sirous of the triumph of divine grace than it was several years 
ago. 
+ Sienilar views ought doubtless to be taken of many of the con- 
troversies which agitate the church. They do not necessaril) 
imply a diminution of religious feeling or a failure in zeal {or 
thetruth. One reason is that the great body of Christians have 
come more nearly to coincidence of opinions ; hence it is that 
remaining differences are more palpable and seem to be of grea'- 
er importance. It is where there is a near agreement that mi 
nute differences will be respected. ‘The church has long ceas 
ed to have any controversy with the Jews, and almost with the 
Catholics. The difference is so great, that there is no room {0 
controversy. The evangelical sects known, which agree on al! 
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the great points of divine truth, have often carried on with each 
other bitter controversies on the minor points of belief, while they 
have suffered the Jew and the Catholic and the Infidel and the 
Mohammedan and the pagan, to die in thetr sins, without an 
effort to turn them from the errors and ruin of their religious 
notions. Hence it is that the same denomination of Christians 
now finds ground for controversy among its own members, who 
yet adopt the same general articles of belief. With the Bap- 
tist, the Methodist, the Episcopalian, the Unitarian or the 
orthodox Congregationalist, or the Presbyterian, they have 
ceased to contend; the Universalist has been driven from all 
his holds, and the battle has ceased ; the infidel has been put 
to rout on his own ground and by means of his own weapons : 
and now, the sound of family discord, under the same roof, is 
heard. Over much of the spirit exhibited by these partisans, 
angels may have wept, as they exclaimed, re these brethren, 
and is this the love of brethren? The spirit of combatants has 
never yet been the spirit of peace and good will. But the 
church has also felt the wound, and bled, and prayed that these 
warring spirits may have their thoughts turned on peace ; the 
church has looked with weeping and mourning upon these 
bloody arenas, and felt ‘‘ how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,” and been strengthened in 
her purpose of “ perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 
Divisions in this case, as in all others in the church, are attend- 
ed with the manifestation of those who are approved. Violent 
means in peaceful times for supporting even what is supposed 
to be truth, are rebuked by the spirit of piety, and even essen- 
tial differences are permitted to be maintained only in the tem- 
per and panoply of heaven. ‘The church comes to see that 
these differences have little effect upon the efficient principle of 
religion, and that while brethren, who are separated by them, 
can unite in prayer and benevolent exertions for the salvation 
of man, the sword may well be sheathed, pens need no longer 
be dipped in gall or blood, and the angry passions may be 
brought forth and immolated on the altar of peace at the foot of 
the cross. 

_ It can scarcely admit of a doubt that there never has been a 
time when the spirit of controversy was so much dreaded as at 
the present, even though its temper is somuch improved. And 
the reason is, that the tone of pious feeling, of which controver- 


sy is the bane, is considered of the highest consequence, and 
Vor. VII. No. 24. 36 
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the pervading energy of pious zeal is believed and felt to be of 
the greatest importance to the moral renovation of Christendom 
and of the world. On every side almost there is a burst of 
feeling against a controversy among those who hold the great 
principles of the Scriptures. ‘Those, who are the combatants 
must judge otherwise ; they are led away by a mistaken zeal, 
or they have fallen under the dominion of evil passions ; but 
even these must feel the rebuke of this spirit among their breth- 
ren, and ere long be induced to throw off their armor and fall 
into the ranks of the church that makes war upon the enemies 
of the cross, and not upon the “ sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

Offences are committed, a host of evils remain, mistakes are 
nade, a false zeal often operates; but in what a multitude of 
particulars there is a bitter state of feeling in the church, to- 
wards the brethren, and towards other denominations ; and in 
respect also to the influence to be exerted upon men not yet 
brought under the power of the gospel and within the pale of 
the church. Slumbering energies have begun to be awaked—the 
energies of heavenly love ; moral power has begun to act—the 
power of faith and love. 

4. The dangers to which our institutions are exposed are ap- 
prehended, and the means to escape them are fully understood 
and are carrying into effect. The widely spread and rapidly 
increasing population of our country demands indeed all the 
means, moral, religious, literary, and civil, which can be em- 
ployed. This truth is felt by the philanthropist and Christian. 
Hence it is that the voice has come from the midst of the older 
States proclaiming the destitute condition of a multitude of their 
citizens ; hence it is that the desolations of the South have been 
portrayed by correct and glowing pencils ; hence it is that the 
sound has come forth on the breezes which sweep the forests 
around our new settlements, in low and solemn complaints of 
their literary and religious wants; hence it is that the moral con- 
dition of the great valley of the West and the mighty influence 
its population is to exert upon our country, have been exhibited 
by some of the master spirits of the day. In consequence o! 
all these representations, a mighty effort has begun to be made, 
which is to employ no small portion of the moral energies o! 
our nation in bringing under the power of truth, in all the de- 
partments of truth, this world of mind. The knowledge 4- 
ready diffused on the subject, has led to the application of moral 
means far exceeding the expectations indulged only a few years 
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ago. ‘The same light is to be continued, and to be made more 
bright and resplendent as the wants are more fully seen; and 
there cannot be a doubt that the pecuniary means will be de- 
veloped for extending still more widely the same influence 
which has already produced so beneficial results. Each year 
has witnessed greater effort in behalf of the West, and a greater 
amount of pecuniary contributions has put into operation a 
greater share of that moral and literary instrumentality by which 
the grand effect is to be produced. The remote settler on the 
western prairies is scarcely able to pass beyond the sound of 
gospel truth proclaimed by some devoted missionary of the 
cross. Science and civilization and religion are in part carried 
out by the settlers themselves, and soon follow in greater power 
in those who press on to fill the places in part redeemed from 
the forest. Rapidly as our population increases and extends 
itself over that world of the West, it has been more than equal- 
led by the relative increase of the moral machinery. And the 
wide spread feeling of the necessity of greater employment of 
moral power is among the happier indications of the results yet 
to be achieved in meliorating the condition, and exalting the cir- 
cumstances of our countrymen. 

Within the last twenty years more than thirty colleges have 
come into operation, and numberless academies and schools 
in places comparatively destitute before. A large number of 
theological seminaries have also arisen in the few past years. 
The number of those who shall fill the places of moral and re- 
ligious instruction is on the increase. A missionary spirit is 
diffusing itself among the educated youth. ‘The wants, espe- 
cially of the West, are becoming familiar to us, and relief is ex- 
tended. The labor performed by missionaries among the des- 
titute of our land has greatly increased. All the benevolent 
operations of the age have a direct and salutary influence upon 
the places which require their power. 

The dangers to be apprehended from the Roman Catholic 
influence, are beginning to be felt, and the means for transform- 
ing ignorant and bigoted foreigners into good citizens of a free 
government, are becoming obvious. Little indeed has thus far 
been attempted upon this object, but that it can be compassed 
by benevolence is palpable. Liberty, as well as religion, has 
too deep an interest in the change which is to be effected. 
And the principles of liberty will open a relatively easy avenue 
to the moral sense. The inconsistency of many Catholic claims 
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with the fundamental principles of our institutions will be felt by 
those who are now enchained, when love and kindness shail 
lead the way to the improvement of these wanderers from the 
old world to the brighter climes of the new. 

It is not to be expected that the spirit which is already 
awaked, will be satisfied with present objects and operations. 
The very nature of it forbids the supposition. Its aim is the 
universal diffusion of knowledge and liberty, and the universal 
sway and practice of benevolence. Will it sleep over its pres- 
ent achievements ? Will it rest in peace while sighs, and groans, 
and wants, are heard and seen? Is the spirit of philanthropy 
exhausted by present efforts? or, has Christian principle exert- 
ed its highest energy? or, has Christian beneficence performed 
her noblest service and obtained her most splendid triumph : 
Who that has felt even in a slight degree the movings of this 
spirit, has not indulged in brighter anticipations and breathed 
out the aspirations of deeper longings of the soul? Who that 
has partaken more fully of this spirit, has not felt within him 
the swellings of a soul whose affections grasped the immortal 
interests of a world, and which fastened themselvess upon the 
consummation of the song of the angels, “‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will toward men?” ‘This spirit will continue and extend the 
influence of all those causes, which are fitted to produce the 
most happy results, and to bind in stronger bonds those institu- 
tions which are connected with the fullest development of all 
the noble and beneficial capacities of man. 

I did intend to offer some thoughts on the influence of politi- 
cal causes as having a favorable bearing upon the permanence 
of our free institutions. But the time will not now permit. It 
may be pertinent only to advert to the nature and direct ten- 
dency of our great political principles, and notice the improba- 
bility that a whole people, educated in these political notions, 
and enjoying from them immeasurable good, should consent to 
their abandonment, or conspire to defeat their beneficial opera- 
tion. Our happy union might even be dissolved, or several 
new confederated States spring up by the consent of the whole 
in the place of that now in existence, and our principles and our 
institutions be preserved in safety, and diffuse their benign influ- 
ence over the land and to other lands. It is not essential to 
their existence or diffusion, that the people should be united 
under one stupendous government. All this might be, though 
it is not to be expected ; but the abandonment of the principles 
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will take place only in the throes of expiring life, when politi- 
cal being and political scenes shall have come to an end. The 
principles of liberty, because they are congenial to the nature 
of man, are at once self-productive and self-propagating. 

Let it not be supposed that the operation of these causes pre- 
cludes or excludes the all-controlling power of the Divine Be- 
ing, or renders unnecessary the influence of his Spirit. It is 
because these are the means which divine efficiency makes op- 
erative, and that they are the causes which heavenly Energy 
makes effective, that they have been supposed to have any re- 
lation to the subject. ‘They are the modes of God’s operation 
in producing such glorious results. ‘‘ Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh in vain ;” this grand truth is 
confidence strong and durable: for, by the watchman, by the 
means which the Almighty puts into action, adapted to produce 
the great result, the Lord keeps the city. These causes form 
a part of the system of God’s government. We may doubtless 
for this reason make application to this case of the language of 
the Most High on another occasion. *‘ Let mount Zion rejoice, 
let the daughters of Judah be glad, because of thy judg- 
ments. Walk about Zion, and go round about her; tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks ; consider her pal- 
aces.” 


ARTICLE IL 


Waar Drink pip our Lorp Jesus Curist USE AT THE 
INSTITUTION OF THE Eucuarist ? 


By the Rev. William G. Schauffler, Missionary at Constantinople. 


[We insert the following article because we consider it to be 
a valuable contribution towards the elucidation of a difficult and 
important subject. We do not sympathize with the writer in 
all his apprehensions, nor are we prepared to coincide with him 
in all his conclusions. ‘This he would not require of us. In- 
deed to his own mind, we do not doubt, the subject would have 
assumed, in some respects, a different aspect, had he continued 
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to reside in this country. It is impossible, at the distance of 
several thousand miles, to understand the entire bearing of the 
Temperance, or of any othey great cause. The newspapers 
and correspondence are not, by any means, a substitute for ac- 
tual residence. We think the Temperance Reformation is now, 
in the kind providence of God, in a train for a most auspicious 
issue. ‘There have been some things to be regretted ; but we 
trust they will not again occur. The reform will be carried to 
a triumphant result, not by proscription, denunciation, or over- 
bearing dictation, but by a spirit of forbearance, and by a meek 
and diligent inculcation of truth. Christians will learn to be 
temperate in all things, and thus fulfil the law of Christ. They 
will adopt the noble resolution of Paul, not to do any thing 
whereby their brethren will be offended or made weak. The 
question in respect to the Lord’s Supper, will be left, as it ought 
to be, to the churches alone. They will not, we are persuaded, 
do any thing to infringe upon the sacredness of that holy ordi- 
nance, but will endeavor scrupulously to follow the example of 
their exalted Redeemer, and of his inspired apostles. 

By the insertion of the ensuing essay, we do not intend to 
excite a controversy. It is wholly foreign from the design of 
this publication. e have purposely refrained from entering 
into what has been technically called the “ Wine Question.” 
We publish the following article, from the belief, that it wil! 
throw no inconsiderable light on the great subject discussed, in- 
asmuch as the author, by his position in the centre of the Mo- 
hammedan world, as well as by his learning and Christian spirit, 
may be expected to bring forward facts and arguments, which 
might not be accessible to an investigator in this country. We 
have taken the liberty to omit an introductory paragraph, whicii 
is not necessary to the subsequent discussion.—Epirox. 


I ask leave to say a few words, on the question placed at the 
head of this communication, begging all who “ are otherwise 
minded” to believe me to be sincere also. [ also wish: it to be 
remembered, that I have not taken the pen, because | do not 
suppose that other, and able defenders will arise, and have arisen 
in behalf of the truth in the case, but because I feel it my duty, 
to bear witness to it also as far as lieth in me. Upon the im- 


portance of the question I need not dwell. This is probably 
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better felt by my readers than by me. I can therefore now as- 
sume my task. I shall 

1. Mention the arguments known to me in favor of our Lord’s 
having used must, syrup, and water in the institution of the 
Eucharist ; and 

Il. State the reasons which induce me still to maintain, that 
common fermented wine was used. 

I, Pseudo-criticisms and legerdemain tricks in etymology will, 
of course, do no good, either to falsehood, or to truth. ‘Those 
therefore who feel interested in the question in hand had better 
at once abstain from them “in toto.” To say for instance, that 
vin is an unintoxicating syrup, is so destitute of every founda- 
tion on the ground of cpnilemn that so far as the derivation of 
the word can be admitted as a witness to its meaning, it goes 
directly to show that the drink was intoxicating. win" is de- 
rived from > to possess, because, as Gesenius properly sug- 
gests, it possesses the head of a man with peculiar power, when 
taken in too great quantity.* The corresponding Chaldee term 
is N72, N72, or sometimes M7972, again derived from n77==w" 
with the same connexion, according to Buxtorf, between the 
meaning of the root and that of the derivative. This Chaldee 
word stands for the Hebrew =>, which was decidedly intoxi- 
cating, in Ps. 69: 13. Deut. 29: 5 and other places ; and it is 
connected with "72% Joel 1: 5. 4: 18. Amos 9: 13,—so that if 
“2m and "2H are intoxicating, the presumption is that win , 
the correspondiag Hebrew term, has the same property. The 


. . . ° a . . . 
corresponding Syriac term is 14s3{so meritho, which is equal- 


ly derived from Lis yirath = t-., and is the very word used 


in Acts 2: 13 where the apostles are charged by the ungodly 
with being filled i. e. drunk with new wine, or yAevxos. Again 
Onkelos in his Chaldee version of the Pentateuch translates 
vinwn invariably by “727, although he might have retained the 
Hebrew word which the Chaldee language recognizes, or he 
might have used the corresponding Chaldee term, or better 


* If any one will consider it to mean = possession, like "37, 
from “2p, which etymologically means acquisition, and then, be- 
cause cattle were a chief article of property with the Hebrews, was 
ultimately confined to the designation of cattle, he is at liberty to do 
so. But when was must, or syrup, a prominent article of property 
with the Israelites? This does nowhere appear to have been the case. 
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still the word &2™p which the Chaldee adopted from the La- 
tin, carenum, or from the Greek ; comp. Aagia and see Bux- 
torf Lex. Chald. sub voce. Now to show that “VaFt was ine- 
briating, it is sufficient to advert to Gen. 9: 24, where it is sub- 
stituted for the Hebrew term 332. Iam sorry that I have no 
more Chaldee Targums at hand for consultation. According 
to Buxtorf’s Chald. Lexicon, Jonathan renders 817°" by x7 

which is the same word with "72". The Septuagint also, thous i 
very convenient words for a harmless syrup were at hand, such 
as yAevéus, or aesyAeuxog, employ oivog to express the idea which 
they attached to the word, except in Is. 65: 8 where they ren- 
der it 6wk berry, and Hos. 4: 11 where they translate, or rather 
explain, and properly as to sense, uéOvopa!! The Sy riac fol- 


lows them, and renders it here |Za.03 revivothe or inebriation, 


and Jerome, ebrietas. In Mic. 6: 15 the LXX and the Syr- 
ac omit the word 7% altogether in the translations, and thus 
make 72 and Ji7°%m one and the same thing. ‘The Syriac, 
with a few exceptions to be noticed hereafter, follows the LL.XX 


closely, as its habit is, and translates win"m constantly by Vjson 
hamro, = x2". (According to Michaelis Lex. Syr. s. v. the 
Ysa differed from the |jsae shakro = “3% in this particu- 


lar, that the former was made of grapes only, and the latter o/ 
the fruit of the palm tree, andhoney. Both were inebriating.) 


The Arab. translates winn generally by G hamr, wine, 
three times by ths kytaaf, vintage, once by cy Kg kuru, 


vines, once by Sob ghunebit, berry, and once by pe 


assir, or must. The Vulgate renders it venum generally, as\° 
shall see hereafter. Nowhere is vin" translated : syrup. Anoth- 
er sad mistake i is the pretence, that the expression “ the fruit 
of the vine” is an evidence that syrup was used at the Lori’ 
Supper. It is ridiculous, if advanced “ bona fide,” and wron;, 
if used knowingly to maintain a favored theory which cannot 
be supported otherwise. For, if the argument must be used 
default of a better one, is not the naturally fermented wine * 
more immediate “ fruit of the vine” than a chemically prepared 
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syrup? But what entirely unmasks the pseudocriticism laid 
upon this innocent phrase, is the fact, that it forms a part of the 
ancient Hebrew blessing* to be asked upon the cup, the con- 
tents of which are, on all hands, and necessarily, conceded 
to be the same with “ the fruit of the vine.” So much for 
“the fruit of the vine” in the cups of the Israelites generally. 
Now, what was in the cup, or cups, at Paschal festivities? We 
naturally turn to the ‘Talmud, since the sacred Scriptures are 
silent on the subject. ‘The Talmud is the most ancient, if not 
the only testimonyt concerning the subject, which is “in the 
books.” Every sober man will acknowledge the authority of 
the Talmud, especially of the Mishnah, in such Scriptural sub- 
jects as call for the consultation of profane literature. In the 
section entitled Pesahim, which treats exclusively upon the so- 
lemnities of the passover, and points out with Rabbinic accura- 
cy every trifle which is to be observed on that occasion, it is said 
in the 10th chapter or Perek, nid'> 229872 45 Ina NDI 
why, i.e. “ And they do not give less to him (i. e. to the 
poor) than four cups of wine.” ‘There were four cups of wine 
drank during the Paschal solemnities, and they are drunk to 
this day by the Jews ;{ and so serious is this duty considered, 
that where provisions for the poor can be made, or where funds 
for them exist, at least four cups of wine must be provided for 
each family ; but if these cups of wine can be procured, the 


* This blessing you find in the Talmud, in the Section called Be- 
rakoth, Perek 6.—YAN? Pros 7D NWI WSK p> ws nip Ss 
FAI MIO KIS WANK NIG PT Sow B72 779 i. e. (supplying the 
ellipses of the Mishnah, for the sake of perspicuity): Upon the fruits 
of trees one pronounces this blessing: Blessed art thou, Lord of hea- 
ven and earth, Creator of the fruit of trees, &c. except the wine, ( 53%); 
for upon the wine this blessing is pronounced: Blessed—Creator of 
“the fruil of the vine.” How ridiculous would it have been for the 
Israelites to pronounce a blessing upon syrup, while they were hold- 
ing wine in their hands! And what was more natural for Christ, in 
speaking to his disciples after the sacred supper, than to use the same 
expression in reference to the same thing (}77) which he had but one 
or eee before used in prayer, holding the wine-cup (j37 > 543) 
in bis hand = ° 


+ Josephus’ accounts of the Jewish Passover are imperfect, in com- 
parison with the diffuse and minute prescriptions of the Talmud. 


so ‘ ‘ : 
So the Gemara says 39 7Y YIN WN, i. e. “ whosoever has 
drunk these, etc. ;” see Lightfoot’s Works, Vol. TX. p. 152, 


Vou. VII. No. 24. 37 
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poor must sell whatever he can possibly spare, and purchase 
the wine requisite for the passover. Let no one smile at this; 
for they are to this day perhaps the most temperate people, as 
to drink, on the globe. The Perek, or chapter alluded to, goes 
on to mention the times when the respective cups are to be 
drunk, etc. This every one may read for himself, or consult 
Lightfoot (see Index sub voce Passover). Perhaps some maj 
say, Well, the question isdecided! Our Lord used wine, then, 
at the sacred Supper. Patience! Let us not cormmit the same 
mistakes which we are reproving in others. ‘The meaning of 
wine (373) will become somewhat doubtful itself, before we ve: 
through. The decision of the question must be placed upon safer 
grounds, than sounds and etymologies. For, 

1. The article of syrup made of must boiled down before 
fermentation to a third, or to half the original contents, was not 
only known to the ancient Greeks and Romans,—for this would 
never seriously affect our question, —but it was, and is known 
among the nations of the East. The American residents in 
this place use it with great pleasure in the place of molasses. 


Its name in Persian and Turkish is pe, pronounced pet- 
ie 
mez, and the Arabs in Syria call it Umse, dibs. It should 


not be forgotten, however, that these words never designate 
wine, or must, and that the articles themselves are no more con- 
sidered a drink or used as such, than molasses in America 
The Camoos (the greatest Arabic Lexicon compiled in the 


; 
East), knows, however, of an article walled Mb, tylera, which 
/ 


designates must-syrup, and also sweet wine (see Freytag’s Ar. 


- 


Lex.) The same ambiguity exists in the Persian word Si 


4 


sheereh, which signifies sweet must, and the syrup made of 1. 
Other expressions are more definitely on the side of must, e. 2. 


: ‘ ? . . . 
BS sulahfet (Arabic), means the juice of the grape jus 
¢) 
pressed out = 570» (from dD» to press out, to crush) ; sUene 
moostakr (Arab.), is must when already a little fermented 
sols as nev bahdeh, oF gd<sul) bahde-i-nev (Pers.), is prop 
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er must again, and the same is probably true with regard to 


= ics ag sheere-i-sharahb, sweet wine, in the same lan- 


pe See Meninsky. Now the East (excepting the capitals 
of Turkey, etc.) is not a place of change, and what is generally 
known and used now, may be presumed to have been known, 
and used, 1000 and more years ago. 

2. But what is more serious and important still is this, viz. : 
the Talmud frequently uses j72 instead of win7m, and makes 
mention of “ boiled wine” >v22 °°, as well as of “unboiled 
wine” Sian Inge pa. Let us attend to the passages in ques- 
tion. In the Section Teroomoth which treats upon heave-offer- 
ings, Perek 2d towards the end, we read: $3 yaw "nN ZY7IN 
bwanm by Swan 15Nw 77° iu [M7b9 WId IN NS Wad WN 
Swan ww by Swarm pond: i.e. “ They take (for the Teroo- 
mah, or heave-offering) oil-olives for pickled olives, but not pick- 
led olives for oil-olives : and wine which is not boiled for boiled 
wine, but not from the boiled for that which is not boiled.” Perek 
11: a + IVD NID 2 MAIN bo YM Br Swan AAR 
MIW2 KIND WD N72: i. e. “ They do not boil the wine of 
the heave-offering, because it diminishes it: Rabbi Jehudah* 
permits (this however) because it improves it.” They knew 
therefore of boiled wine. And that the 7* of the Mishnah 
designates 84757D also, is plain from the fact that the latter ex- 
pression hardly occurs in the Talmud. Throughout the Section 
called Teroomoth, where generally, if not in every instance, 

tivn is meant, the word 7% is used with undeviating uniformi- 
ty in the Mishnah. The Gemara I have not examined there, 
nor was this necessary, because the authority of that part of the 
Talmud is trifling. “But if any one should require passages 
where from the connexion, must only can be spoken of, he may 
turn to the Sect. Maaser Sheneo, Pereks 1, 2 and 4; and even 
in Teroomoth Perek 1, 7% is used twice for 37°", and that 
beyond a reasonable doubt.t In the Sect. Demai, Perek 6, 


* The collector of the Mishnah, who lived and wrote at the close 
of the second century of the Christian era. 


t On the other hand we find the word 257° in the Gemara of the 
Sect. Berakoth, Perek 6, where it is argued from Judges 9: 13, in a 
silly Rabbinic way, that win and 7% are the same thing. In the 
same place the marginal " explanmalous of the Gemara say, (what is 
worthy of observation relative to Matt. 26: 30), that the only ="°W or 
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7” stands even for grapes, (the reverse of j22% ™"P used {o) 

722), and Teroomoth, Perek 11, we meet with a passage wher 
again 7*° can mean grapes only ; for it is said there, that figs 
for the heave-offering may not be put into a brine, because it 
would spoil them ; but wine 772 may be put into it. Of course 
J°2 means grapes here. 

3. The ancient Versions also, making, as we have seen, 
hardly any difference between wine and must, leave us at liber. 
ty, at first sight, and so far as words and sounds are concerned 
to suppose that must was used at the institution of the Euchar- 
ist. For “the fruit of the vine” is wine, and wine = must, 
and may moreover have been unboiled, or boiled,—who « 
tell ? 

Nor need we charge the Targums and Versions, and th 
Talmud with an unpardonable i inaccuracy in the use of language. 
It is the regular technical language of the German vine-dres: 
to call his. must, wine, especially when it has become a |itt) 
acrid ; though properly speaking the juice of the grape remaivs 
must till itis a year old,—from which the distinction of sw 
and sour must have arisen among them. Must begins to [er- 
ment a few hours after it is expressed, and goes on fermenting, 
and changing appearance and taste, till it is more thao a yea! 
old; and hence must and wine have ever been, and ever \ 
be, closely synonymous terms.* More than that,—the German 
vine-dresser will say, ‘‘ Der Wein steht schdn,—stehit schileclit, 
—Der Wein ist erfroren, etc.” i. e. “ The wine (not the g grapes ' 
nor the vineyards, for that would be untechnical ) stands, 
flourishes well,—stands poorly,—The wine is frozen ;”—me 
ing the vineyards are prospering, or doing poorly, and they 
been injured by cold. And even in the Scriptures son i ing 
of this wide-spread, and almost unavoidable ambiguity is per 
ceptible. 72 is used for win7n in Job 32: 19 _ L XX 
translate here yievxog), Isa. 16: 10. Jer. 40: 10, 45: 33 
etc. This is | also the case in Gen. 9: 21, 24, “ee in verse 20 


hymo whieh i is sung » without the singers’ having drunk wine previow 

is that sung during the killing of the paschal lamb. All other et hs, 
of course those also sung during the passover solemnities, are sung & 
ter the cup of wine had passed around. 

* This is the manner of speaking among the vine-dressers. Chen 
ists will probably cease to call the juice of the grape must, when ' 
audible fermentation ceases. We are however speaking now of! 
usage as it exists in common language. 
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tn is not to be construed with 723% tN by the uncalled 
for insertion of ni*7>, as Gesenius (in Lex.), but with =s02> 
571 ; and the sense of the narrative is then, that Noah was the 
first man who planted a vineyard, and drinking of its must, the 
power of which was not known to him, became innocently i in- 
toxicated. (Comp. 5mm Gen. 10: 8.) This construction ren- 
the story more consistent in every part. Cant. 5: 1 and 

7: 9, appear to me of the same kind. Again, in Isa. 24: 7 
din is synonymous to, if not identical with 723, to which it 
stands in apposition in the parallelism, while on the contrary in 
Hos. 4: 11, it forms even a climax to 772, being placed after 
mist and 772. as the stronger agent even than whoredom and 
wine to distract men’s minds, and destroy their consciences. 

So far, therefore, as words are concerned, admitting what we 
must admit, viz., that the “ fruit of the vine,” and “ wine” are 
one and the same thing in the language of Scripture, and that 
“ wine” 3*2 was contained in the cup which our Lord held in 
his hand at the institution of the Eucharist, we cannot but con- 
fess in fairness, that there may have been in the cup, 1. inn 
or must. 2. Boiled wine, or must, though it would forev- 
er remain uncertain whether that must was boiled to syrup 
and preserved unfermented, or boiled and then fermented to 
render it still stronger. Possibly only, it may have been must 
boiled to syrup, and preserved unfermented. 3. Grapes may 
have been in the cup; for we have seen that 77° occasionally 
means grapes in the Talmud. 4. A piece of a vine; for 
wisn=772 is also=7Q3 Isa. 24:7. 5. If we regard the usus 
loquendi of German vine-dressers—and why should we not, if 
we admit Pliny and Columella,—vineyards may have been in 
the cup.—I am perfectly serious in these remarks. 1 only in- 
tended to show once more in passing, whither dead etymolo- 
gies will lead us in sacred criticism. We are all agreed, that 
neither vineyards, nor vines, nor grapes were in the cup. It 
was either fermented wine, or unboiled must, or boiled must, 
i.e. must boiled down to syrup, and preserved unfermented. 
Between the first and the second, there is no choice, for the 
following reason. On the evening between the 13th and the 
14th day after the first new moon in April (Nisan) the Pass- 
over was celebrated. The second day after the Passover (see 
Jahn’s Archaeol. p. 70), i. e. the 16th day after the appear- 
ance of the new moon the harvest commenced ; and the vin- 
tage, succeeding it, falls into August as to its beginning (Num. 
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13: 20) : a second vintage falls into October, and one into No- 
vember (Jahn 1. c. 76). No perfectly sweet must could there- 
fore be obtained on Easter,* nor can it to this day, as our mis- 
sionaries in Palestine may testify from their personal experience. 
The most recent must obtainable on Easter was, and still is, 
from five to seven months old ; but must of this age is so far 
fermented that it may properly be ranked with wine, and called 
by this name.t There is therefore no practical choice between 
must and wine, in our present inquiry, and the only question 
which can seriously be asked is, Was there must-syrup, (or bet- 
ter, syrup and water, for unmixed syrup cannot well be drunk) 
in the cup when our Lord instituted the Eucharist, or not? 
For aught that appears from the bare use of words, and their 
derivations, this may have been the case. Still, 1 maintain that 
it was not the case from the following considerations, viz. : 

If. 1. Whatever may be the meaning of the word 3% in the 
Talmud, and whatever may be the “ usus Joquendi” of Arabs, 
Persians, Turks, etc., both in ancient and modern times ; it is 
an extremely suspicious circumstance that no trace can be dis- 
covered in the Scriptures of must-syrup, and much less of its 
having been called 79° or i577. This circumstance would be 
of little consideration if the words just cited were of rare occur- 
rence. An anat deyouevor, or a word which occurs two or 
three times, is almost always best explained by the cognate di- 
alects, unless it be derived from a well-known Hebrew root. 
But words of such frequent usage as 73= and win"P must re- 
main unobscured, and untroubled by foreign idioms, and the 
Bible must be permitted, like every other book in like circum- 
stances, to be its own interpreter. If this be granted, | beg 
every candid inquirer to examine the Scriptures upon the sub- 


* See Rauch’s excellent piece on the Time when our Lord cele- 
brated the Passover, in the Bib. Repos. Vol. IV. p. 108. 


+ It may be proper here, to notice a slight mistranslation of our 
version in Acts 2:13. There yietxog is rendered new wine.—But 
there was no “ new wine” to be had even on Pentecost. "The yieixos 
is sweet wine. Every family in Palestine which keep wine in their 
house, keep both sweet wine, and wine which is not sweet, because 
some like the one, and some the other. And the Talmud, Teroo- 
moth Perek 11, makes mention of 7957313°° 77° = oivousds in Greek ; 
a pleasant and strong drink made by spicing common wine with 
honey and pepper. (See the Berlin ed. of the Mishnah.) This 's 
most propably the beverage referred to in Acts 11. 
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ject, and lest he should not have access to a Hebrew Concord- 
ance, I present him here with the entire references to the passa- 
ges where the words in question are found. 1. win%n, Gen. 
27: 28, 37. Num. 18: 12. Deut. 7:13. 11: 14. 12:17. 14: 
93. 18: 4. 28: 51. 33:28. Judges 9:13. 2 Kings 18:32. 2 
Chron. 31:5. 32:28. Neh. 5:11. 10: (37) 38, (39) 40. 13: 
5, 12. Ps. 4:8. Prov. 3:10. Isa. 24:7. 36:17. 62:8. 65:8. 
Jer. 31: 12. Hos. 2: 10, 11,24. 4:11. 7:14. 9:2. Joel 1:10. 
2:19, 24. Mic. 6:15. Hay. 1:11. Zech. 9: 17—Thirty-eight 
instances. —2. 97, Gen. 9:21, 24. 14:18. 27:25. 49:11, 12, 
32, 33, 34, 35. Exod. 29:40. Lev. 10:9. 23:13. Num. 6:3 
twice, 4, 20. 15: 5, 7, 10. 28: 14. Deut. 14: 26. 28:39. 29: 
6. 32:33, 38. Josh. 9:4, 13. Judg. 13: 4, 7, 14 twice. 19: 
19. 1 Sam. 1:14, 15, 24. 10:3. 16: 20. 25: 18,37. 2 Sam. 
13: 28. 16: 1, 2. 1 Chron. 12: 40. 27:27. 9:29. 2 Chron. 
2:9, 14. 11: 11. Esth. 1: 7,10. 5:6. 7: 2, 7,8. Neh. 2:1 
twice. 5:15, 18. 13:15. Job 1: 13, 18. 32:19. Ps. 6:5. 75: 
9. 78: 65. 104: 15. Prov. 4: 17. 9: 2, 5. 20:1. 21:17. 23: 
20, 30, 31. 31: 4, 6. Eccl. 2: 3. 10:19. 9: 7. Cant. 1:2, 4. 
2:4. 4:10. 5:2. 7:10. 8: 2. Isa. 5: 11, 12, 22. 16: 10. 22: 
13. 24:9, 11. 28:1, 7 twice. 29:9. 51:21. 55:1. 56: 12. 
Jer. 13: 12. 23: 9. 25: 15. 35: 2, 5,6 twice in each, 8, 14. 
40:10, 12. 48:33. 51:7. Ez. 27: 18. 44: 21. Dan. 1: 5,8, 
16. 10:3. Hos. 4:11. 9: 14. 7: 5. 14:8. Joell: 5. 4:3. 
Amos 2: 8,12. 5:11. 6:5(6). 9:14. Mic. 2:11. 6: 15. 
Hab. 2:5. Zeph. 1:13. 9: 15. 10: 7. Hag. 2:12. Lam. 2: 
12—one hundred and forty instances. 

It would be a most needless trouble, if an elaborate demon- 
stration was to be given here of the fact which lies on the sur- 
face of the text, viz., that there is nothing said, nor even inti- 
mated in all these instances that either }** or ti7°M were boil- 
ed, much less, that the latter was ever reduced to syrup, and 
then again dissolved in water and drunk. A glance over the 
passages of the New Testament s. vocc. ofvog and oivog véos 
will readily yield the same result. But now, if there is not a 
shadow of evidence,—not that the Jews did not sometimes boil 
their wine or must (for this 1 admit upon the testimony of the 
Talmud)—but that any syrup obtained by the boiling down of 
Must (Winn, 72°, in the Old, or oivos, olvos véog in the New 
Testament) is ever spoken of in Scripture, when there were 
such abundant and diverse opportunities for it, who has hardi- 
hood enough to say that our Lord instituted the Eucharist with 
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syrup-water? Shall two passages from the ‘Talmud (and | 
doubt whether there are any more there, at least in the Mish- 
nah)—shall they with a few others from some classical writers 
of Greece and Rome, or of modern Arabia and Persia, prevail 
against the much earlier, weightier, and more frequent testimo- 
ny of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures themselves, and the 
constant, undeviating usus loquendi of a large number of He- 
brew writers through the space of more than 1000 years from 
Moses to Malachi, ‘and again from Matthew to the Apocalypse 
of John? Surely not. But if it be said, that there is no pos- 
itive objection in the sacred Scriptures against the idea that thy 

svn, te and oivos there spoken of were syrup-water, an 
that therefore we may, out of complacency to the noble cause 
of temperance, admit that this was the case, and that the Lord’: 
Supper was instituted with it: I will for a few minutes admit, 


for argument’s sake, that there is no such positive objection 


found in Scripture. But shall we on that account merely by 
permitted to assume that syrup-water was used under the nam: 
of wine? I must answer ‘decidedly i in the negative while the 
canon in sacred criticism stands, viz. ‘‘ Never depart from the 
primitive meaning of a word, until you can show a positive re 

son from the context, or from the known properties of things, 
that a secondary sense must be resorted to.” If you do depart 
ad libitum from the primitive sense of words, there will b 
no end of equivocation and deceit in the common walks of life ; 
no number to the errors, and heresies in the church, and m 
means for an ultimate and satisfactory scientific settlement o! 
any question whatsoever in doctrine or practice ; and we may a 
well burn up the literary efforts of centuries, and the very ora 
cles of God on one heap. 

2. But the passages quoted from the Talmud appear, on 
closer examination, to have in reality nothing to do with oui 
question. Some persons must have syrup. Must boiled down, 
which is fermented afterwards, will no more answer their purpose 
than cider boiled down and fermented. This reduction of th 
liquid renders it stronger as soon as H ferments. But see : 
syrup spoken of in the Talmud, under the name of Bi7°F « 
yz? Why was not their W372 727 a wine reduced for the pur- 
pose as rendering it stronger, *—just for the same reason {or 
which they spiced their oivoushe ? 


* Rabbi Jehudah says: it improves it. "See above. 
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3. To these negative arguments comes the positive one, that 
wherever any thing is said, or implied in the Bible, of the na- 
ture of @47°R, it appears uniformly as the common must of our 
days. We have already alluded to the etymology, which, so 
far as its evidence is admissible, bears witness to the intoxica- 
ting power of the beverage ; and the corresponding Chaldee and 
Syriac terms perfectly agree with it. We have also seen, that 
in several instances the sacred writers themselves use 47° in its 
place (just as modern phraseology does), and that according to 
Hos. 4: 11 it inebriates even with greater power than 77°." 
This climax is justified by the known property of must. All 
this goes positively against the meaning syrup-water. But let 
us see what is the win7wm, of the Bible ; in what company is 
it found there? It stands most frequently connected with the 
immediate fruits of the earth, and the unaltered produce of the 
oil press,—with “2, 73% corn, wheat, etc, with Y2~>> 778 ev- 
ery kind of fruit from trees, and with "7x? oil, either in as far 
as these articles are the chief blessings of the harvest, or as they 
are brought to the temple, the priests, or the Levites, in the form 
of tithes or heave-offerings. It sustains an immediate relation 
to the 723 vine, to which it stands in apposition, Isa. 44: 7; 
and in Judges 9: 13 the vine owns it as its immediate production, 
ascribing to it at the same time an exhilarating power such as 
tT? possesses (Ps. 104: 15). It is found in the very Si>vK, 
or cluster of grapes, Isa. 65: 8 ; the very 32%, or press, bursts 
forth with the ready winn Prov. 3: 10. Joel 2: 24, and it 
becomes 772 Mic. 6: 15. Where is there any thing of a chem- 
ical preparation, either expressed or implied ?—and a prepara- 
tion, too, which was to take away one of the characteristic prop- 
erties of wine and must. Surely nowhere. As to the nature 
of j2 I say nothing. It is too obvious that it never means sy- 
tup throughout the Hebrew Scriptures. It is too often marked 
as a means of inebriation, and too often in company with "2% 
the very strongest term in Hebrew for intoxicating liquor, to be 
taken for any thing but fermented wine. However, if any one 


* To this passage add Hos. 8: 14, where in the riot of the ungodly 
Israelites the w45%m can, at all events, be no temperance-drink. 
“They have not called upon me in their heart”—so I translate,— 
“but ("> comp. Gen. 24: 3, 4, etc.) they are howling upon their 
couches ; they assemble upon wheat and firosh (to indulge in glutto- 
ny and drunkenness), and they are rebelling against me.” 


Vor. VIII. No. 24. 38 
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doubts this, he has the references ; let him look through hi: 
Hebrew Bible. 

Now it is obvious, that with all the inaccuracy of language in 
the classics, the Talmud, and in the present language of conversa- 
tion, we are never at a loss what to understand when we are 
reading of 312 or olvos, or vinum and merum, or hear people 
speak of wine, vin, or wein, in English, French or German. 
Why? We always take the words in their primitive sense, til 
some positive circumstance warns us, that a secondary meaning 
is to be preferred. We have all read: “ Aut dulcis musti Vul- 
cano decoquit humorem” ( Virg. Geor. I. 295),—but do we con- 
clude from this, that in the ‘* nudataque musto Tinge novo me- 
cum direptis crura cothurnis’’ (Geor. II), the mustwm is syrup, 
and that all the passages in which Virgil speaks of vinum, or 
merum, he means, or may mean syrup? Hence, if the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament were much more indefinite in the 
use of language than they are, we should, by the canon express- 
ed in Remark 1. be bound to keep to the signification of fir- 
mented wine. How much more will this be the case when 
we observe, that, not only no must-syrup is ever spoken of, or 
alluded to in the Bible, but that the difference between must 
and wine is recognized with uncommon accuracy. So the New 
Testament, far from being negligent in the use of the terms in 
question, in all the instances where fermenting must, and nol 
fermented wine is demonstrably referred to, uses the expression 
olvos véog new wine,—which every common Greek will still 
readily understand to be must; see Matt. 9: 17. Mark 2: 22. 
Luke 5: 37,38. These last remarks are gratuitous ; for i 
would not touch our argument at all if no difference whatever 
were made in Scripture between 3° and ~i7%%, and between 
oivog and olvog véoc. We have already seen, that if Christ 
did use must at the institution of the Eucharist, that must was 
from five to seven months old, and of course inebriating if drunk 
to excess. It is sufficient for us to know that there is no evidence 
whatever of his having used syrup and water. I make these 
remarks, merely to show how much the very language of Scrip- 
ture can be depended upon, in comparison to the language ©! 
secular writers, and how religiously it ought, in consequence, 
to be adhered to in every case. It is a daring play with sacre¢ 
things, if we force, or turn the language of inspiration, to suit 
even our most benevolent private theories ; nor can these be 
permitted to decide even collaterally the meaning of the Bible. 
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No theorem, or dogma has so much as a right of friendly con- 
sultation in sacred criticism, unless it is both established upon 
sound reason, and demonstrably not opposed by Scripture ; but 
above all, none has a right to vote, save that theorem or dogma, 
which is an undoubted and clear result of sacred criticism itself. 

4. Ihave already alluded to the ancient translation of the 
Old Testament, and have admitted that, at first sight, it fa- 
vors the position, that the word o/vos or wine, may be used in- 
accurately in Scripture, and that our Lord may, in consequence, 
have used syrup-water at the celebration of the Passover, and 
the institution of the Eucharist. This concession, which it be- 
came us to make at that stage of our inquiry, we are now au- 
thorized to take back very decidedly, after having seen, that 
there is no such thing spoken of in Scripture, as syrup, or syrup- 
water, either under the appellation of 737 or of win"n, yea, we 
may add under any other name whatever. The article of sy- 
rup is absolutely not mentioned, nor alluded to in the Scriptures. 
There exists no Hebrew term for it, and the only Chald. term 
for the article is from the Latin or Greek ;-— 82°72 carenum. 
(See the context and Freytag Ar. Lex.) But we have no right, 
most evidently, to say, that the versions in rendering the He- 
brew terms 772 and win7m use words designating wine while 
they intend to speak of syrup, when in reality no syrup is ever 
spoken of in Scripture in the passages where the terms in ques- 
tion occur,—or even in any other passage. It is ridiculous to 
say so. But if neither the LXX, nor the Chaldee Targums 
use the word wine for syrup, it is, at the very outset improba- 
ble, that the writers of the New Testament should have done 
so, and we should of course expect clear and independent proof 
from their own writings to admit that they had indulged in that 
latitude of language: a proof which can never be brought for- 
ward. But while they have, from the nature of the case, been 
unable to designate a syrup never spoken of, by words express- 
ing wine or must, they have moreover never rendered must by 
syrup. ‘This latter mistake they might have made, and it would 
not have subverted the undeviating import of the Hebrew text : 
but they have not made it. Let us see how the versions run 
in translating S}4°%m. In all the instances not cited below, the 
LXX render it oivos, the Chaldee (so far as | know) "271, &Yan 


c- 
wine, the Syriac jjsa, wine, the Arabic + id. and the 
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Vulgate vinum. The places where they deviate from this their 
habitual rendering, and the terms they employ, are these, viz. 


LXX. Syr. Arab. ‘ulg. 
Deut. 7: 13 lbs vintage, vindemia 
, 


Judg. 9: 13 tor] fruit, 
22 


F vines, 
ay 
h 
Neh. 10: 37 (38) cslLbs vindemia 
/ 


2 Kings 18: 32 


Neh. 10: 39 (40) vindemia 
Isa. 24: 7 Abs vindemia 


, a de® 
Isa. 65: 8 Gwe berry, {Cagaz berry, &4AS berry, granu 


4 , 
Hos. 4: 11 péedvoua 120.05 we ebrielas 
inebriation, _inebriation, wine,* 
Mic. 6: 15 not translated, not translated, se must, muslum 
In the last passage, the Chald. is }°335. grapes. 


With the exception of the Chaldee which I have not been 
able to compare throughout, because I do not possess all the 
Targums, but which agrees with the other versions on my main 
point, as far as I have been able to examine it, it appears then, 
that the versions have never rendered w17°M by any word desig- 
nating syrup. Had they, however, considered it to be that, they 
had terms at hand, perfectly to their purpose, the Greek yievéis, 


or aesyhevxos, the Chaldee 827p, the Arabic Ure, the 


Latin carenum, defrutum, saca. These words they never once 
use for the Hebrew must, but contrariwise, they employ gene- 
rally words of stronger import, not without obvious regard for 
the close similarity, and substantial identity of the must spoken 
of in the Old Testament with wine. Modern phraseology jus- 


* See Freytag’s Arab. Lex., and look at the context of the verse. 
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tifies them perfectly in this particular. Now although these 
ancient Versions are not to be considered as so many indepen- 
dent witnesses ; yet it is passing strange, that if the LX X blun- 
dered throughout so badly in the translation of a word whose 
object must have been perfectly familiar to them, none of those 
who came after them, although they sometimes deviate from 
the LXX, should ever once happen to correct the mistake, not- 
withstanding that to them also the matter must have been equally 
familiar. Finally, it should be observed under this head, that 
if we cannot extend the terms by which the ancient Versions 
render must, so far as to include also syrup,—while to exclude 
every thing else is altogether out of the question,—how much 
less shall we be permitted to indulge in that license with refer- 
ence to the New Testament, when it speaks of wine, seeing the 
New Testament writers have been much more accurate in the 
use of language on our subject than the old translators of the 
Old Testament ? 

5. But what makes an end of all strife on the subject is the 
invariable practice of the synagogue in the celebration of the 
passover, and of the church of Christ in the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, from the remotest period to the present day. 

It is now granted on all hands, I believe, that our Lord in- 
stituted the Eucharist with the fourth cup of the passover solem- 
nities. Upon this cup followed the 55", or hallelujah, which 
accords well with Matt. 26: 30;* see Pesahim Perek 10 (or 
Lightfoot). In this cup was 77° ibid., and upon that gift a blessing 
was asked in which the expression 72277 2 took the place of 
7. To the nature of this 77°, the undeviating practice of the 
synagogue in all places of their dispersion bears witness. It was 
fermented wine, and no syrup-water. Every Jew can bear rec- 
ord to it, if he will. It has happened here, once or twice, that 
the sale of wine was prohibited by government, and then, to be 
sure, the Jews did as well as they could. They mingled pet- 
mez and water together, because petmez is proper must-syrup ; 
or they made some kind of currant wine. But this is not left to 
their discretion when wine can at all be had. For then every 
Jew, even the poorest, must have four cups of wine, and if he 
cannot get sufficient alms together for the purpose, he must sell 
whatever he has, and buy the requisite proportion of fermented 





* Where we must translate simply: And having sung (not “an 
hymn,” but) the Hallelujah Psalms appointed for the occasion. 
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wine. Nor, so far as I know, is there any query, or doubt, 
found in the Talmud, or elsewhere in their hair-splitting Rab- 
binic literature, on the nature of the 772 in these cups, although 
every thing belonging to the external celebration of the passover 
is pointed out with the most exquisite nicety. ‘S33 Mna>, a 
drink made of old bread, salt and milk, ‘737373Y made of 
barley and wine, Y25N Yan the Idumean vinegar, DIN 
“S97 the zythum of Pliny (Lib. XXII. 82.), to which ac- 
cording to the Talmud, barley, wild saffron, and salt in equal 
proportions were used, and a multitude of other articles of nour- 
ishment or gratification were rigidly excluded from the houses 
of the Jews when the passover draws near; but neither fer- 
menting must, nor fermented wine are among the number. Pe- 
sahim Perek 3. The very weight and measure to be taken of 
food or drink are nicely appointed, and the Rabbins quarrel 
when the one, and when the other blessing is to be pronounced, 
etc. ; but as to the nature of the contents of the cups, there is 
but one opinion existing, and there has been but one till now. 
It was 32, and this was according to the standing rule of the 
synagogue fermented wine. Nor need we think, that the Jews 
have become more liberal, and that thus wine has been introdu- 
ced lately. On the contrary, they are becoming more and 
more self-righteous, and of course more strict. In our Saviour’s 
time they would yet draw out an ox or ass from the pit on the 
Sabbath. Now not even a Polish Jew will do it, much less a 
Spanish Jew. 

If we turn our eyes to the church of Christ,—it is really 
strange, and looks as though it was providential,—we meet with 
the same unbroken chain of historical testimony. You may 
look for diversities in doctrine and practice, and for speculations 
on every other point connected with the subject of the Eucha- 
rist, and you will find more than you like ; but you look in vain, 
—in spite of the aoxnorg of the churches in Asia and Africa,— 
you look in vain throughout the body of the church for differ- 
ences in doctrine or Practice* as to the nature of the contents 


* In point of practice there appears to exist a solitary exception. 
Epiphanius (See Neander Kirch. Gesch. Vol. I. p. 389 at the bottom) 
says of the Ebionites of his age (a small Judaizing sect of Unitarian 
mystics, ibid. p. 406), that they celebrated the Lord’s Supper once a 
year at the anniversary of its institution, using unleavened bread and 
water, because their aoxnoig did not permit them the use of wine. 
But they never pretended to imitate our Lord in using water, nor did 
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of the cup at the Lord’s Supper. It was fermented wine. The 
nature of the bread was disputed, whether it was to be leavened, 
or unleavened ; the time of taking the annual Eucharist, whetb- 
er the day before the Jewish passover, or the same eve with it ; 
the frequency, the spiritual import, and efficiency ; what, how, 
and how extensively, it operated ; the individual preparation for 
its reception ; the propriety or impropriety of giving the cup to 
the laity ; and in short every imaginable difficulty has been thrown 
around this plain and solemn ordinance. But such has been 
the influence, which the universal practice of using fermented 
wine in its celebration has exerted even upon the most punc- 
tilious minds, and such the conviction produced upon all, of its 
divine origin, that upon the original contents of the cup of bless- 
ing there has never existed any diversity of opinion.* The 


they appeal to Scripture testimony to justify the practice; nor did 
they (being Unitarians) represent the church. It was a small matter 
to them to adapt the institutions of one whom they considered a mere 
man to their cherished principles and tenets, which were to them the 
way of salvation, So much for church history. In modern times 
we meet with the practice of the Abyssinians, which substitutes “ rai- 
sin-juice” for wine (see Gobat’s Journal, p. 223). Necessity, however, 
and not a Mohammedan fastidiousness, seems to have introduced this 
change. ‘The Abyssinians cultivate the vine but little, and make wine 
in very small quantity. The drink which they prefer is honey-water 
with opium (!). Wine being rare, therefore, and opium-water obvi- 
ously not suitable for the Lord’s table, raisin-juice was the best imag- 
inable substitute for wine. (See Malte Brun, Vol. IL. 474.) 


* The argument from church history which binds us to the use of 
fermented wine does not, however, forbid us to mix it with water, 
which liberty still it would be wicked to abuse. It is not im- 
probable, perhaps, that Christ himself used wine thus mixed, and 
somewhat reduced. The use of the verb 3373 in the Talmud (Pesa- 
him) leads rather to this supposition. “'They mix him the first cup, 
—the second cup, etc.” is the expression used there. And we have 
reason to believe that this “ mixing” was not one of spices to increase 
the intoxicating power of the wine,—for who would professedly aim 
at intoxication when celebrating a divine rite ?—but one of water, to 
preserve decorum and devotional feeling. Lightfoot is wrong in 
charging the Jews with drunkenness. I must warn the Hebrew 
scholar, here, not to consult his Hebrew Lexicons relative to the mean- 
ing of 5772 , for according to them it means to mingle spices in the 
wine. Let him look into Buxtorf’s Talmud. Lexicon, where its 
meaning is to mingle water in wine. The question here is about the 
Rabbinic, and not the pure Hebrew meaning of the verb. 
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history of the church is in every body’s hands. ‘The Greek 
fathers call the contents of the cup oivos, the Latins vinum, 
the Rabbins call it tauntingly 452 1™, the wine of idolatry, or 
what is more marked still mbm 7™, the wine of trembling, 
and both the synagogue at the passover, and the Chiristian 
church at the Lord’s table, have always used, and are using this 
day, all over the world, fermented wine,—and now, in 1835, 
we are to believe, that our Lord instituted the Eucharist with 
syrup-water! And we are to believe it, 1. Without evidence 
from Scripture ; 2. Against the evidence of Scripture ; and 3. 
Against the evidence, the double, undeviating testimony drawn 
from the constant practice of the synagogue and the church, 
handed down through so many centuries, and preserved unchan- 
ged and unaffected amid innumerable disputations, changes, and 
heresies, almost in every habitable part of the globe. I leave 
it with the advocates of syrup-water to say, whether any body 
but Judaeus Apella can be expected to believe their story. 


Asa nageoyov to these remarks, and with a view to the 
bustling and driving character of our generation, I beg leave to 
add a few observations upon what I should term, The Princi- 
ples of Reform, upon which, if I mistake not, every reformation 


and change in the church must proceed, which is not to de- 
serve the name of heresy. ‘They are these, viz. 

1. Every doctrine or institution found by the minister of the 
gospel, as existing in the church, to which the plain and un- 
doubted import of Holy Writ is positively opposed, must be ex- 
posed by him, on proper occasions, and in a Christian manner, 
and personally and immediately laid aside ; and if this cannot 
be done without his separation from the religious society whose 
member he is, his connexion must be dissolved in a proper 
manner, and with becoming Christian meekness as far as lieth 
in him. Doctrines and institutions belonging to this head, were, 
three centuries ago, the doctrine of purgatory, the monastic in- 
stitutions as they then were, and others like them. 

2. Doctrines and institutions found in the church, and sup- 
ported by the plain and positive import of the language of in- 
spiration, may in no wise and under no pretext be changed, re- 
linquished, or supplanted ; such as the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the institutions of baptism and the Lord’s supper, and many 
others. 

3. Doctrines and institutions which are neither supported, 
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nor opposed by the inspired books, but whose human origin we 
can have in the history of the church, may be changed or relin- 
quished at given times or places, at the pleasure of the church, 
and upon the principle of expediency. ‘To this head belong 
many views and doctrines of cosinogony, demonology, psycholo- 
gy, and other metaphysical points not decided by revelation ; 
and also a whole host of matters belonging to church govern- 
ment and discipline. All these and like subjects are left to the 
growing ability, the piety, and choice of the church, guided by 
the unction of the Holy One. 

4. Doctrines and institutions not positively and plainly taught, 
or ordered by revelation, but held by the church so far back 
that no human origin can be traced relative to them,—such as 
the doctrine respecting the divine authenticity of the Revelation 
of John and some other books, which do not enjoy the tes- 
timony of the rest ; also the observance of the first day of the 
week, fernale communion, infant baptism,—all these and like 
ones cannot be altered, or relinquished, because for aught the 
uninspired reformer knows, he may be infringing upon the or- 
dinances of the inspired apostles, or of the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. 

These four canons of church reform may, of course, be en- 
larged upon, deduced, demonstrated, subdivided, applied, etc. 
But I deem them sufficiently definite, and obvious for the pre- 
sent occasion. ‘To apply them to the question in hand. The 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as a whole is sacred on the 
strongest grounds, and supported by the most Scriptural argu- 
ments possible. ‘To alter that at pleasure is obvious presump- 
tion. The exterior of it relative to the cup comes fairly under 
canons two and four above alluded to, and to alter it is wrong 
in as far as it is the alteration of an institution which upon canon 
second should not, and cannot be altered without blame, while 
the change as it regards the particular element only is objec- 
tionable once more on the ground of canon second, and also 
separately upon canon fourth, in as far as church history ex- 
plains what might yet be considered critically doubtful by scep- 
tical minds, 

Let no man appeal here to the diversity of practice in refe- 
rence to the bread. The early difference of honest opinion as 
to the evening when our Lord instituted the sacred Supper was 
the obvious occasion of this difference in practice. ‘The whole 
controversy relative to the nature of the bread proves rather the 

Vor. VIII. No. 24. 39 
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conscientiousness, and particularity of the church in the use of 
the elements, than contrariwise. ‘Those who, from a misun- 
derstanding of John 13: 1 thought, that Christ instituted it the 
evening before the Jewish passover, were led consequently to 
the use of leavened bread, and those who believed that our 
Lord partook of the usual passover before the institution, could 
not but prefer the unleavened bread. Both parties were con- 
scientious, and construing the sacred text as well as they knew 
how, they acted with particular and submissive regard to the im- 
port of the Scriptures. And the Lord, who seeth the end from 
the beginning, permitted, in view of the purity of motive exist- 
ing on both sides of the controversy, a difference of practice to 
arise from which no harm was permitted to originate to this 
day. The extensive celebrations of the Agapae contributed al- 
so to the gradual introduction of leavened bread. At all events, 
there was nowhere any such presumption at work, nor any 
such implication attending this gradual difference, as we see in 
our days, when the divine institution is to be changed in the 
day light of Scripture language, while no reasonable doubt can 
exist as to its meaning ; and against the undeviating practice of 
all the Christian churches through eighteen centuries! The 
principle upon which the change is proposed is a presumptuous 
and dangerous one, upon which we cannot reasonably expect, 
nor consistently implore, the divine blessing. Nor can we ap- 
peal to the law of paternal love in Christ which Paul inculcates 
in 1 Cor. 18: 13, while we are pressing the unscriptural duty 
of changing divine institutions to remove the drunkard’s quib- 
bles. According to the tenor of that chapter the precept is, in 
two important respects of limited application ; a) in reference 
to the olject it is limited to the weak brother in the Lord ; and 
b) in reference to the subject, to “‘ meat,” or “ flesh,”’ i. e. to 
the lawful gratifications of our natural appetites, or the conside- 
ration of our private interests. If we please, we may enlarge 
the boundaries of our benevolence, as to the object, and we shall 
be borne out by chap 10: 32, 33. But never are we permit- 
ted to take liberties relative to the subject of the precept allud- 
ed to, so far as to change divine institutions,—not even to suit 
the weak brother’s notions, and much less still, to remove the 
profane cavils of the drunkard. The very foundations of the 
church would be plucked up if divine institutions,—and why 
not also divine doctrines ?—were to be modified according to 
the fancy, either of converted, or of unconverted men. 
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In closing, I feel as though I wanted to extend my suppli- 
cating hand and voice across the ocean, to all the friends of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, imploring them, not to confound, like Mo- 
hammed the use of God’s gifts, with the abuse of them, and not 
to bind grievous burdens to lay them on the disciples’ necks in 
matters which Christ has left free, to be regulated by the spirit 
of grace. Shall we subscribe to the wily ordinance of the false 
prophet, borrowed by him from self-righteous heathen devotees, 
(see De Sacy Chrest. Arabe Vol. Ll. p. 379 and 402, and his 
Anthol. Arabe p. 337) and inculcated probably not without a 
malicious reference to the holy institution of Jesus’ dying love ? 
Shall we acknowledge the moral purity of his probibition,—not 
of the abuse,—but of the use of wine, and that at the expense 
of the character of Christ? Shall we ?—Then let us rally 
around Hainza [bn Ali, and join in the invidious effusions of his 

roud and self-righteous heart. 

“The best of things,” he says, “ belonging to Islamism, and 
the Mussulmans, and of all, the one contributing most to the safe- 
ty of the foundation of religion is the universal prohibition against 
the contact of intoxicating drinks and against the approbation of 
iniquitous things, (springing) from a continuance (in the use of) 
intoxicating liquor; which is the assemblage of evil, and tend- 
ing to shameful actions and wickedness. ‘Therefore the Emir 
of the faithful, has ordered, (his trust is in God !), the composi- 
tion of this publication, that it should be read to high and low 
among his ministers, and his subjects, to forbid (them) the ap- 
proach to the use of things which can inebriate, in all the vari- 
ety of their species, and names, and colors, and tastes, and of 
every drink commented upon variously and controverted, wheth- 
er it inebriate in small or large quantity. And (he has ordered) 
abstinence from every attempt to drink such things, and from 
all the maxims, fetwahs, and judicial sentences of which the vile 
take hold, to draw from them their explanations and sophism 
relative to the subject. For the Emir of the faithful has com- 
prised all these things, and like ones together, and has prohib- 
ited inebriating drinks, and their acquisition, and their accumu- 
lation, and the attempt of making them and expressing them, 
that his kingdoms may be purified from the very trace of this 
pollution, etc.” ‘ Glory be to God alone, and his blessing up- 
on his Prophet the seal of the prophets, and upon his pure fam- 
ily, and his peace (be upon them).” De Sacy Chrest. Ar. Vol. 
Il. 79 Arabic text). 
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Shall we condemn the abuse of wine with Moses and the 
prophets, with Christ and the apostles, or the use of it with 
Mohammed and Hamza Ibn Ali? Can any true Christian 
be narrow-hearted enough to entertain a doubt on the sub- 
ject? Will the church ever take one of the self-righteous or- 
dinances of Mohammed and make it the criterion of piety ? 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Doctrine or Sin anp THE Saviour, on THE Conver- 
SION OF THE Sceptic.* 


Translated from the German of Tholuck, by William Nast, P. D., of the University of Tue- 
bingen, and recently Teacher of Ancient Languages in Kenyon College, Ohio. 


Prerace To THE Seconp EpITIon. 


Two years have elapsed since the first publication of this little 
work, and there is already a call for a new edition. As it first ap- 
peared, it had been written in three weeks, under an impulse of the 
moment, and with one uninterrupted flow of the soul. On this ac- 
count some things might not have been expressed in the most suit- 
able manner; and since that wisdom, which is from above, never 
ceases to enlighten and purify her disciples more and more ; since 
we, at least whilst we remain here below, live only so far as we 
grow, it might be expected, that the author would find much to al- 
ter before issuing the second edition. Even the rhetorical form 


* [The title of the volume in the original German is: “ Die Lehre 
von der Siinde und vom Verséhner, oder die wahre Weihe des Zwei- 
fiers.” Three editions at least have been published. Though we 
could not assent to the opinion of an excellent scholar, who says of 
the volume that “it is the best book Tholuck has ever written,” yet 
we have no doubt it will be found by many of our readers to be full 
of interest. It has the marks of youthful composition, especially in 
the exuberance of its figurative language, Still it has the freshness 
and fervency and affectionate Christ-like spirit, which cannot fail to 
cominend it to all whose hearts are not entirely deyoid of Christian 
feeling. ‘To derive profit from it we need not assent to all the opin- 
ions which it advances, nor to all the interpretations of Scripture which 
it propounds. The Second Part will be published hereafter.— Ep:To.) 
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pleases him less, than it did at first, but he has retained it, lest the 
character of the book might be entirely destroyed. 

The ranks of infidelity become thinner and thinner; but the 
more this takes place, the more bitter their empty scoffs. On the oth- 
er hand, a seeming faith shoots up like the mushroom, in a thousand 
forms—a play with words, ideas and feelings. All are willing to 
become Christians, but not poor in spirit,—without form and come- 
liness, ‘They prefer trifling to acting, speculation to self-denial. 
They look upon Christianity in so many different points of view, 
that in the endless variety of its relations and bearings, they lose 
sight of that, from which light is spread over the whole. Indolent 
thought is held to be faith,—and the love of Jesus a pleasant deli- 
cacy. Men are preached into religion, instead of religion into men. 
The life is sought in forms, the spirit in abstraction. But high and 
holy truth walks through the noisy throng, seeking calm hearts, in 
which to take up her abode. In the present struggle, the enemy 
will be obliged to yield only so far as truth wins disciples, whose 
only desire is—living experience. 

The design of this volume was given in the preface to the first 
edition: “‘ This little work is dedicated to such souls, as tossed to 
and fro by the doubts of an unsatisfied heart, want and seek a friend 
in heaven, who can give them full satisfaction ; to such as when 
they stretch out their arms with sad desire, anxious to embrace 
something, are unwilling to let them languidly fall down at their 
side; to such as never can feel happy on the bosom of the whole 
creation, but begin to feel, that, what the infinite longing of the 
heart requires, man cannot give to himself; who, desirous of light, 
as well as warmth, are not satisfied with fervency of feeling towards 
their Redeemer, but wish also to know and understand him more 
and more. He, who does not feel, that he stands in need of some- 
thing, which can be imparted neither by the Son of man as he is 
apprehended by ‘ the faculty of judging according to sense,’ nor by 
the Son of God, as he exists in speculative faith, but only by the 
entire, undivided, historical Christ—let him not deride one, who 
does feel it, for he himself has not been derided here. Let him 
pause and—look deeper into his breast!” 


Prerace To THE Tuirp Epition. 


Although I was tempted in this third edition to alter still more 
than I have, yet I did not indulge myself; and those, who have be- 
come partial to the book, will not disapprove of this. 

May then this production of the ever memorable, sacred hours of 
my youth, meet on its renewed appearance with many youthful 
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hearts, in which its sounds will find a response. May they discover 
in it the words for thoughts not yet expressed, and the thoughts for 
sighs not understood before ! 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN AND THE SAVIOUR 


PART I. 


OF SIN. 


CHuarprTrer I. 


Guivo and Julius from similarity of disposition became friends 
at an early age. Whilst other boys of the same age were con- 
tent to get their daily tasks and to follow their juvenile sports, 
these two were drawn by an irresistible desire towards the higb- 
er regions of intellectual life. When the infectious mists of the 
earth’s surface rested upon the more delicate pupil of their 
* mind’s eye,”’ distracting them with pain and dimming their 
vision, so that they could not look on the expanse around and 
above them, they longed for the pure air, enjoyed on the heights 
of philosophy. When the deep recesses of their breasts were 
touched, those mysterious strings of feeling, which vibrate 
wherever there is an air of spiritual life, calling the wanderer 
home, they would follow these mysterious sounds, till they found 
themselves in the depths of religious contemplation. Some- 
times poetry, gilding with its glitter, as it flew across the prose 
of real life, attracted their attention and they ran after it, till out 
of breath. ‘They were averse only to that which was common. 
Their noble minds were pregnant with sparks, waiting for an 
electric rod to discharge them. But there came none. ‘Their 
school-room was not an academic grove, much Jess an Emmaus. 
The modern wisdom, to which they had to apply their minds, 
had taken up its abode upon the brittle ruins of the old Stoa, 
and the desert gardens of Epicurus. The director of the gym- 
nasium, an old man, regarded the pineal gland as the seat of 
reason, and often pondered in his mind, whether the Creator 
might not better have given man instead of the heart a third 
hand or a third foot. It was his business to teach religion, a 
skeleton of which he had constructed with much labor, and ev- 
ery day dragged along for his class ; he often so shook this skel- 
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eton that the scholars were seized with fits of shuddering. The 
other instructors were no better,—teachers of languages, who, 
among thousands of words, had not one that inspired life. The 
ministers in the native city of our two friends were part of them 
orthodox, part of them neological, but both classes flat and spir- 
itless. What they had of religion, was old Java, gathered at 
the foot of foreign voleanoes. The flame that blazed in the 
soul of these youths turned to the right and to the left, seeking 
for fuel ; but finding none, it burned with a gloomy glow. Al- 
ready at an early age, and repeatedly had that great question 
arisen in their young hearts,—that question, which so often ob- 
trudes itself on the worldling in his calmer hours, but from which 
he turns away again and again, until on the last sick-bed of this 
life it becomes the yell of vengeance for his squandered days: 
For what am I born? It was this question, which led them so 
early to reflection and serious reading, for it seemed to them 
criminal to put it aside unanswered. But since there was no 
one to minister to their awakening, religious wants, the answer 
to the great question, which one gave to the other, changed with 
the company, or the books, with which they happened to meet. 
At one time, it appeared to them, that the true way of living 
was to obtain the noble enjoyments of life as they are called, to 
pluck every flower in art, science and literature, in private and 
in public life ; but then, when it could not be concealed from 
their impartial observation, that enjoyment cannot be the end 
of life, if for no other reason, because the lower classes, from 
whom the refined enjoyments are withheld, would undeniably 
be privileged to ask immunity for the gratification of their ruder 
appetites, it seemed to them, that to labor for the good of his 
fellow-men is the true destination of every individual ; and again 
when they observed that the kind and strength of their influ- 
ence would depend upon the state of their own hearts,—how 
could they deny that the sanctification of the heart is the sole 
purpose of life? Yet what is sanctification? they asked. Is 
it self-denial and renunciation? Then it is motion upon a line, 
which reaches to infinity. My life and my “ ego” becomes 
thinner and thinner through the renunciation of all, not only of 
what I have, but of what I am, and I shall be at the end of my 
sanctification, when [ am at the end of my being. Might we 
not venture the bold assertion, that the much praised sanctifica- 
tion is the corrosive, which, after eating away the dead flesh, 
penetrates the living bones, and knows no other enemy but life 
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and vigor ?—Many came, who pointed out to the young men, as 
the end of life, the attainment of the heights of knowledge, a 
joyous survey, full comprehension, grand arrangement of the 
manifold whole; but they soon ascertained that these advisers 
would divide the brotherhood of mankind, and lead one small 
branch of the stream up beyond the clouds, whilst the other 
with its unmeasured breadth was left to roll in dull slowness 
along desert banks under the mist of time. It was clear to our 
friends, that whatever might be the end of life, it must be the 
same for all. Must not the original ground of all spirits be 
likewise their end ? 

Thus both youths became ripe for the university, enriched 
with solid acquirements, gifted with sound judgment, but feel- 
ing themselves unhappy and poor, because they could not, and 
would not conceal it from themselves, that the desire of peace, 
—that relic of the divine image in man,—had not yet found in 
them satisfaction. With sadness and deep grief, they looked 
back upon the highway of their past years ; it was full of crush- 
ed hopes and wishes trodden under foot, full of errors, full of 
transgression ; it was with a secret shudder, that they cast a 
glance at the roaring floods of desire in the recesses of the 
heart, at the cataracts of beginning passions; their inward life 
without a centre, their resolutions flying clouds, their principles 
a vault stationary indeed, but under which those clouds freely 
passed. And yet—is there a life without a centre? No more 
than a world without God. — The friends were now to part. 
Guido, to study divinity, had chosen the university of 
Julius, intending to study the dead languages and history, re- 
solved to go to . Their parting was affecting. It was a 
serene morning in spring, the sun had already risen and bathed 
in the unlimited blue; the meadow, in which they last met, 
was the very same, in which once when nine years of age they 
had knelt down and entreated God to Jet them become pious. 
* Well,” said Julius, ‘‘ who knows, but that we shall one day, 
on this spot, return thanks to God for hearing the prayers of 
our childhood.” ‘ Who knows,” replied Guido, sobbing on his 
friend’s neck, “1 look with gloom into the future. O Julius, 
if the foot of our life’s AXtna, boyhood and youth, has been so 
full of pain, how can we expect relief in the cold region of man- 
hood and old age? It seems as if rest would never come 
into the restless heart, before with faltering steps we sink into 
the crater.” ‘TI cannot doubt,” said Julius, “‘ that we shall 
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find what we seek. I do not yet see the way; I too ask, 
Whence, Wanderer ? Wanderer, Whither? I know not. But! 
see the heavens full of stars and the human heart full of presen- 
timent. So let us then here before the Omniscient make the 
vow, that we will strive and wrestle together, until we have 
gained that peace, for which our souls thirst, that we will follow 
faithfully, without wavering that voice in the bosom, which says 
to us, Come with me, now in a lower, now in a louder tone.’ 
With these words they embraced each other, and parted. 

Guido commenced his theological studies with great zeal. 
He heard lectures, both from rationalists and supranaturalists. 
By these lectures he first became acquainted with all the doubts, 
which the modern age has raised against Christianity. For- 
merly his attention was directed to various and very different 
branches of knowledge, expecting in all alike to have the long- 
ings of his mind satisfied, but now divinity became the ain of 
his concentrated powers. He saw an unlimited field open be- 
fore him, and he wished above all to arrive at certainty respect- 
ing Christianity. His teachers did not meet his wants. Some 
of them spoke in so shallow and profane a manner of the char- 
acters of the New ‘Testament, that, although not believing in its 
divine origin, he found something greater and more noble in 
them, than these men; besides, it was revolting to him to see 
that, which is alone to raise men above the earthly—even that 
dragged down totheearth. He thought that even if Christian- 
ity be not objective truth, yet we ought to leave it its mysteri- 
ous radiance, that its wonted influence on the heart might not 
be lost. Others wished to support the doctrines of Christianity 
by a series of historical proofs, of which each taken by itself, as 
they themselves confessed, had little weight, but all taken to- 
gether furnished sufficient evidence. Bat on this point there 
were several perplexing doubts in the mind of Guido which re- 
mained unsatisfied, whilst difficulties, which did not concern bim 
in the least, were removed with a tiresome minuteness. There 
was another doctor at the university, who, having founded his 
system upon the creed, endeavored to beat down every contra- 
diction and difficulty which presented itself to the inquisitive 
youth, by requiring an unlimited faith in the dead letter. 

No longer could Theology attract him. She appeared to 
him a rude barbarian, who accustomed to the rough food of an 
uncultivated nature invited from the classical soil of blooming 
Hellas guests, whom she was not able properly to entertain, 
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and yet in a threatening manner brandished the club against 
every one, who would not give her the glory. On the other 
hand, she seemed to betray her servile origin and unworthy ex- 
istence, by asking philosophy with a fawning friendliness and 
coquettish politeness, to Jet her have a few rods of the territory, 
the fairest part of which she had so honorably given over to its 
legitimate owner.—Guido wished to drink at the well, not out 
of paltry cups. 

He turned, therefore, to her, whom he acknowledged as the 
queen of human knowledge, to speculative philosophy. But 
how strangely was his mind affected by the different attracting 
forces, when he found himself in this circle! The inquisitive 
youth was well aware, that he had now entered upon a road, 
where to go half-way is the same as not to go at all. He, who 
once takes hold of the chain of consistent speculation, must fol- 
low it, whithersoever it leads him, be it to the light of noon or 
to the darkness of night. He passed by, therefore, with con- 
tempt the systems, w hich he found w avering between believing 
ignorance and the full, though destructive—truth ; comparing 
them to comets, which have no relationship with the planetary 
world. He chose as guides those spirits, with whom he had to 
win all, because they had the courage to lose all. Parmenides, 
Spinoza, Schelling, Schleiermacher passed before his mind j 
succession ; they “spake to the listening soul the same great 
words, only each in a different voice. And now after Guido 
had walked with a firm step through these intellectual worlds, 
he stood meditating in an unknown, benighted country ; with a 
shudder he became aware, as he had often felt in dreams, that 
his spirit was indeed subject to a continual falling. For he 
saw but too clearly, that the end of all speculation is the de mial 
of all individual being. He had first asked the question 
What am 1? He was told of an infinite variety of purposes, 
for which he was destined. He went further and asked him- 
self: Whoam I? With this question he lost himself. He in- 
quired after the origin of the world; its appearances implied a 
substance, its finite nature pointed to the Deity. He inquired 
after the Deity, the infinitude of His being pointed back to the 
universe. Thus all Finite Being is a shadow which no object 
casts, an echo which answers nobody. Guido felt deeply the 
continual falling! But there was in his inward life yet another 
pole besides that of consequences. He had sometimes mo- 
ments of deep reflection and unspeakable calmness, in which he 
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heard his spirit breathe, in which he could hear the dialogue of 
another spirit with his own. In the Me and Thee he tasted an 
original feeling of life, which no unlimited universality was able 
to impart. And when in the magic illusion of pantheism, all 
the colors of good and evil were blended together and the for- 
mer were deadened in the dim grey of the latter—then would 
the noble-minded youth often, as if awaking from a dream, ex- 
claim: ‘ Shall then the first, the innermost, the lasting word of 
my life be alie? Where isthe truth? If speculation is truth, 
he asked himself, why does it kill, annihilate me? Can man 
seek and love a truth, which annihilates him? Shall not food 
come from the eater? Judg. 14: 14. If it is truth, why, hav- 
ing been so often discovered since the Indian Vedas, has it been 
lost again and again? Why have there always been but few, 
who have found it, and amongst the few,—but few,—who have 
kept it? Has it not been, because man does not seek shadows 
merely in the world, but something that casts shadows? because 
he shudders, to see the whole world and himself pass before 
his mind as shadows? On the other hand,—What is it, that 
drives my reason on from consequence to consequence, un- 
til it has levelled God, the world and myself? What is that 
irresistible force, which, when weak-minded men try to over- 
throw the results of consistent speculation, in order to build up 
their own beggarly thoughts, leads men again and again back 
to these old truths? Which boldness is greater, that with 
which the head denies God and myself, or that with which the 
heart believes both? And is the greatest boldness the best? 
These were the questions, by which, as in a raging sea, his head 
and heart, like two ships of one master, were violently driven 
against each other, and every moment in danger of being dash- 
edin pieces. He continued his studies indefatigably, but in- 
stead of approaching a decision in the violent struggle, with ev- 
ery month he saw only the forces on both sides strengthen, and 
the heat of combat increase. 

His friend Julius had not written to him often. The infor- 
mation contained in the few letters which he received was prin- 
cipally, that he had begun to read the Bible diligently, that he 
found it difficult, to become convinced of its doctrines, but that 
in his study of history he saw clearly the want of revealed re- 
ligion, nor could he deny the excellent influence of the Chris- 
tian doctrine when consistently followed. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, a year before his leaving the university, Guido received a 
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letter from his friend, from whom he had not heard for a Jong 
time. His friend wrote, that he had undergone a great change, 
which he called new birth. The whole letter in form and mat- 
ter was entirely novel ; much appeared confused to Guido; and, 
as Julius spoke of several Christian doctrines with great warmth, 
evincing a lively conviction of their truth, Guido expressed 
without hesitation and with considerable minuteness his many 
doubts and objections, and concluded with avowing the appre- 
hension, that Julius, in an hour of enthusiasm, had, in imagina- 
tion been united with a Juno, but in fact only to a cloud ; the 
probability was therefore, that like Ixion he would only beget 
chimeras. ‘The following letter brought new and unexpected 
intelligence, viz., that Julius had passed from his former studies 
to that of divinity. Guido was, besides, assured that with re- 
spect to his friend’s chimeras, he might be quite at ease. His 
(Julius’) heart had learned from experience, what truth is ; from 
an experience, than which none could be more sure. And the 
same desire, which he had always had for clear conceptions, led 
him now to study theology. What be had experienced uncon- 
nectedly, he wished also to understand as a system ; he advised 
Guido above all to make an inquiry into the nature of evil, as 
part of his studies; should he pursue this inquiry earnestly, a 
new light would break upon him. Guido was much struck with 
the ardent, joyous spirit, which was manifested in the letter o! 
his bosom friend, with the deep, heartfelt peace, which every 
word testified, as well as with the hints, which Julius gave him 
respetting several doctrines of Christianity, that before had been 
considered by him in an entirely different light. He himself 
had lately fallen into a desperate scepticism, he had abandoned 
the hope of discovering truth. Angry with himself and the 
world he wrote to his friend; the answer which he received, 
was as follows: 


“ My pear Guipo, 

An inexpressible sorrow came over me on receiving your 
last letter. You doubt whether there is truth, or, if there is, 
whether it is for man. Brother! the universe may be turned 
into atoms and scattered, but not the atoms themselves: The 
systems of truth may be annihilated and fly away in dust be- 
fore thine eyes, but not the truth! It is true, the Most High 
alone enjoys a Sabbath, but man shall keep it holy ; and, as 
Plato says, ‘ the gods are not envious of good.’ He, who i 
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born for the truth, will recognize her by her royal look in spite 
of all her wounds and disfigurement. Guido! there is truth, 
and holy truth, which exists, not to be speculated upon, but to 
be enjoyed ; of this he assures thee, who has had the enjoy- 
ment. ‘To love human things, one must know them; but to 
understand the things of God, one must love them. Whilst 
man thinks of arriving at the tree of life by the way of the tree 
of knowledge and loses the former in seeking the Jatter, the di- 
vine wisdom leads through life to knowledge, and says: ‘1 love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall find me,’ 
Prov. 8: 12. I will make a feeble attempt, to show thee the 
steps of the heavenly ladder, but I am not able to urge thee 
up; that must be left to the longing after the blue sky above 
thee, and the misery around and within thee ; I will be to thee 
a guide-board on the way; the painted hand however cannot 
push thee to the goal, this is the work of that great mysterious 
hand, which from the cloud takes hold of the wayward sinner 
and draws him up to the warm heart, which beats above this 
visible world, yearning to bless him. 

But first of all I must lay down as the dog poe nov orm, as 
the hinge of all human knowledge, the Delphic inscription : 
Without a descent to the hell of self-knowledge there is no as- 
cension to the knowledge of God ; and no philosophy is more to 
be rejected than that, which attempts to pick out our eyes, lest 
we look within. But when I tell thee, learn to know thyself, 
I mean nothing else by this than to ask thee: What dost thou 
love? For what thou lovest, that thou art. If thou lovest the 
earth, thou art earthly ; if thou lovest thyself, thou art thyself; 
if thou lovest God, thou art godlike. 1 will, however, go more 
into particulars, that 1 may Jead thee into the depth of the 
knowledge of thyself. 

Whence is evil? Behold here the greatest question which 
the reflecting mind proposes to the Eternal! It is the ques- 
tion, which has been started from Zoroaster to Augustine, 
and from Augustine to Herbart, not only by those few, who 
prepare the intellectual food for generations, and centuries, but 
which bursts also from the breast of him, who wants only one 
mind enlightened, and one heart happy—even his own. It is 
the question, which manifests at once the greatness and the mis- 
ery of man; the former, because we cannot sufficiently admire 
the boldness, with which man, who dwells in death and decay 
as in his inherited seat, inquires instead of for the source of life, 
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for the origin of death ; the latter, the misery of man, because 
the criminal, though so often, with noble indignation, he shakes 
his chains, has been able to lose for thousands of years the re- 
collection of the cause of his fetters, notwithstanding it remains 
always the same. But thus itis. The night of sin encom- 
passes so closely and darkens so totally the intellectual eye of 
man, that he can no longer see it ; the dimmed vision has been 
so long accustomed to darkness, that it at length has the ap- 
pearance of light to him. ‘The sinner resembles that inbabit- 
ant of a cave, spoken of by Plato, who had lost the conception 
of a life above the land of shades. What I have said, applies 
to those, who, indeed, asked that question of questions, but im- 
agine that they have answered it, when they attempt to leap 
under their heavy load, when they kiss their chains, which they 
cannot break. Notso we. No, we confess that none of us 
are what we ought to be, that we deserve our chains ; but at 
this very confession the wings of the fallen expand to soar up- 
wards.—Christianity is the only doctrine in all the world, which 
teaches man the greatness of his fall as well as the nobility of 
his birth in its whole extent. Christianity is the only doctrine, 
that clearly exhibits in the broken golden chain, which once 
bound the immortal mind of man to the Eternal, the link which 
burst asunder and the means of joining it again. And where 
was the holy tie rent asunder, and where must it be joined 
again, if not in man’s self-determination (in that which is self- 
determining in man)? Here is the root of all the spiritual life 
in man, of which cognition and feeling are but the trunk and 
branches. Let us ask the divine records of primitive times for 
information respecting the middle of all ages, and we shall find 
it solved on the threshold of history. 

Allow me, my dear friend, to give thee fully my views re- 
specting evil, its nature and its origin. ‘There are only three 
ways of accounting for evil. It is either a co-eternal and co- 
equal rival of God, or it is from God together with the good, or 
it is from man.—Those who do not derive it from any thing 
out of itself, believe either like the Persians in a personal be- 
ing, the ultimate source of all wickedness, from whom the evil 
flows just as the good does from God, or, like the Platonists 
they place at the side of God an eternal unformed matter (vA7), 
which, not harmonizing with the ordering spirit, produces evil. 
Even Plato in the last of his writings (De Legibus), speaking 
figuratively, ascribes to this unformed matter an evil soul. But 
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two masters cannot govern the universe, éi¢ xo/gavog éorw! My 
mind demands unity, a One as the ground of all, not two gods, 
of whom the one limits and excludes the other.—Is then God 
the root of evil as well as of good? If he is the ground and 
condition of all, why should he not be the fatherof evil? If all 
being is his being, if he has no other life but the life of individ- 
uals, if these themselves constitute his consciousness, then evil 
too can be nothing else but the limit which God fixes for him- 
self, and the necessary imperfection, inherent in every individu- 
al thing which is subject to laws of development. Evil is then 
only the form of development throughout the whole kingdom 
of spirits. Moreover, if God is the ground and cause of all 
that exists, if he determines every thing, then man too is deter- 
mined by him. He is the only agent in man, not only the good 
in man, but the evil also is the act of God; human life is a 
tune, which an unknown hand plays upon the strings of our 
soul. With the supposition, therefore, that God is the ground 
of evil and that evil itself is only imperfection, our personality 
as well as that of God falls to the ground! Inexorable logical 
consistency drew me irresistibly into this gulf, and had I had 
merely a thinking head and not a beating heart also, I should 
have sunk. But the gorgon’s-head of the Infinite, the Abso- 
lute, that chaos, which perpetually begets, and perpetually an- 
nihilates itself, which man cannot even conceive, much less love 
—chilled to death the holiest stirrings of my soul, and well may 
I say it, in this immeasurable abyss, where the good as well as 
the evil is a nothing ; besides the enthusiast—none but Satan 
can revel! ‘That man, around whom the breeze of a higher 
region is stirring, whom it does not satisfy to be absorbed in 
love, whether for God or the devil, but who wants also to know 
the object of his love and to love with consciousness, cannot 
quench his thirst with an intoxicating, fanciful love of the uni- 
verse, nor will it do, with the sharp mattock of syllogism to dig 
a channel and turn the warm stream of the heart’s-blood into the 
Dead Sea of the understanding. It was not, indeed, till after 
the gospel had thrown a beam into the night of my heart, that I 
knew from experience, that evil is not a mere appearance ; that 
good was not, I felt long ago; wherefore every doctrine bor- 
dering on fatalism made me always recoil, as if my very exist- 
ence was to be annihilated. Guido! Thou knowest, what warm 
blood flows in my veins; thou knowest how often there seem- 
ed to be in my breast no room for the expanding feeling of 
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youthful vigor ; what a fever seized my brain, when a thought 
of infinity came upon me! That which is greatest in man is 
power, but after this the controlling of that power. ‘This I al- 
ways believed. But rob me of the belief that above this un- 
bounded power of my inclinations and impulses, there exists 
yet a more unlimited in the free self-determination and—you 
have made a Cyclop of the demigod. Guido! thou knowest 
as well as I, that “ there dwells in man a cold reckless spirit, to 
whom nothing is holy, not even his virtue, for it is bis own crea- 
ture ;” it is this spirit, which only the belief in our own person- 
ality is able to hold down ; Pantheism unfetters it, and it treads 
boldly on worlds and laws, on holiness and sin. 1 know that 
this spirit of darkness has a haunt in the ruins of my breast al- 
SO ; yea it is stronger in me than in any other, but | shudder at 
its appearance. If it once breaks entirely loose and I have no 
weapon against it, lam undone. It was this conviction, which 
prevented me from handling, and allowed me only to touch) 
with inward trembling, the doctrine of the equality of good and 
evil. A still more tremendous horror seized upon me, when | 
read Schelling’s later Exposition, in which he chose terms to 
convey his doctrine, as shocking, as the doctrine itself had al- 
ways been. He makes a distinction in God between a dark 
original ground and its glorified form. The latter he calls the 
reversed God, the enemy of all creation, and since by the evo- 
Jution of the dark God in the world the glorified God developes 
himself out of the dark original ground, God is the begotten 
son of Satan! (Schelling’s pbilosophische Zeitschrift p. 474.) 
These terms are, indeed, symbolical, yet my heart felt them in 
all their dreadful reality: If 1, such as I am, be the manifesta- 
tion of a God partly developed, partly undeveloped, then I am 
sure that in me such as I know myself to be, God will not be 
brought out of Satan, but be lost in Satan. The dread which 
in earlier days came over me, when I was about to plunge with 
all my evil and all my good into the Absolute, seemed now jus- 
tified to me, I found Schelling’ s revolting names for the original 
ground to be the very same, ‘which iny “heart was always for- 

ced to give to the pantheistic god. The heart, which moved 
Spinoza to write his Ethics, belonged to another Spinoza than 
him, by whom it was written. Although the doctrine of one- 

ness may explain nature and world, may raise and exercise 
spirits, and annihilate with its intuitions time and space,—yet + 
knows not the little heart of man, cannot supply its great wants, 
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and cannot heal it when wounded. ‘This I perceived, before I 
knew Christianity, and since I knew it, I am as conscious, as I 
am of a God, that the doctrine, which attempts to overthrow 
the immoveable wall, erected in every human breast between 
light and darkness; the doctrine, which declares the eternal 
difference between good and evil a lie, is itself the lie of hell. 
I confess, I am not able to prove this, that is, to demonstrate it 
by logical deduction ; a legitimate conclusion the doctrine may 
be, but this I know, that the holy land commences, where de- 
monstrations cease. And | know that I have a witness for my 
cause, in which, according to the judgment of Sophocles (Oed. 
Tyr. v. 845) there is a great God, who never grows old. It 
is that accuser, whom man may hide from himself, but from 
whom he can never conceal himself. One may, indeed, be 
persuaded by this wisdom to believe, that the accuser does not 
accuse of that, which ought not to be, but describes only that, 
which should come ; deluded man may, indeed, suffer himself 
to be borne along upon the waves of life, a looker on of the 
process within, having no regret for the past and no fear for the 
future, because all must have come that was to come, and all 
will come that can come ;—but the hour is at hand, when the 
eye, whose glance he has avoided, will unexpectedly meet his 
own, and so meet it, that he can never escape again ! 

A copy of this pantheistic view of evil in dimmer colors is 
the Pelagian theory adopted by our so called rationalists. They 
teach, that evil is the deed of man, but the fruit of that germ, 
that predisposition for it, which God himself planted in man at 
his creation. ‘ Is not man destined,” these sages exclaim, “ to 
develop true virtue? But can this exist without struggle ? 
Is it not blind instinct, where it has nothing to oppose? The 
good God, therefore, in his creature wisely mixed a portion of 
love of good with a portion of love of evil.”” How worthy of 
admiration the God, who does evil, that good may come! Has 
God planted in man a predisposition for evil ?. Then he has plant- 
ed in him the minimum, the first beginning of evil, for what else 
is predisposition? And whence, pray, did God obtain this evil 
germ? Did he borrow it from the devil? You donot believe 
inhim. Did he take it out of himself? But what is evil? an 
Opposition to the divine law of life. God, then, took out of 
himself a contradiction to his own being and placed it in his 
creature? And do the sage thinkers know of no higher virtue 
than that, which comes from contest? Do they know nothing 
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of a virtue, which, like the fruits of nature, is produced by a 
vital principle of organization? Do they know only of hearts, 
which give oil when pressed, but of none, from which it flows 
out freely. You have not yet trodden upon a free soil, ye shal- 
low thinkers! Does not even the intercourse of common life 
teach you, how much better the man is, whose maxims spring 
from his character, than he, whose character is the effect of his 
maxims? Learn then that, what you call virtue, is slavery ; 
there is a work of the sons of freedom and it is—a fresh stream 
of love, pouring over the world from a heart, which rests in 
God—and such freemen have indeed nothing else to do but 
this, to let it flow freely. And though you may doubt this, 
take care at least, that you, the avowed enemies of every thing 
visionary, are not ranked amongst those Arabian visionaries, the 
Shalmaganians, who taught, that God creates for every saint a 
sinner, for every prophet a devil, in order that the latter may 
interpret the former to the world, a shadow which always ac- 
companies and is not less lovely than the substance ; thus an 
Abraham could not appear without a Nimrod, nor a Moses 
without a Pharaoh, nor Jesus without Judas (Abulfeda, Annales 
Moslem. ed. Reiske I. p. 283). Indeed if you think it impos- 
sible for good to be brought about without evil, you must love 
Satan as the interpreter of God.—But it is evident, that this Pe- 
lagian theory of evil is only an undeveloped pantheism, of which 
its maintainers fail to become conscious from a want of a thor- 
ough-going speculation. In the latter system, as well as in the 
former, evil is necessary as the form of development. If in 
the one, evil is asserted to be a thesis, necessarily implied by an 
objective manifestation of the Infinite in finite evolution, and in 
the other, that God could not produce the greatest good in finite 
beings, unless there was evil present with the good; it is evi- 
dent, that the latter declares nothing different from the former, 
but uses a different form of expression only, which borrowed 
from Christian theism, betrays an ill-digested separation. 

Let others seek the root of evil, where they please! I, af- 
ter what I have shown, can find it nowhere else but in man 
himself. I cannot believe that evil has been the coeternal and 
coequal rival of God, nor that it is in God a self-consuming 
shadow ; it is not original, it is not a necessary imperfection ; it 
is privation, oppugnancy. Holy writ informs us that God 
created man innocent. I believe this. Of light, light only can 
be born, and God is the Father of lights, James 1: 17. God, 
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who is his own law, is law also for every created thing. 
He was also the law of life for man. He is the great circle of 
life, which includes all beings; but to be included in it, they 
must move around the centre. Therefore, the first man pro- 
ceeding from God, must have been in his image and likeness, 
full of truth in cognition, full of holiness in volition and full of 
beatitude in feeling ; a childlike being he may have been, yet 
not on that account like the brutes. But you ask, how could 
discord arise in him, who proceeded from God and was good ? 
How could evil come out of good? If evil is a contradictory 
antithesis to the holy Author himself, if it is wholly inconsis- 
tent with any of the divine attributes, if I cannot derive it from 
God, how can [ make it consonant with that being, whom the 
Father of spirits has created in his likeness, who was good, as he 
is good? I answer, thou wilt indeed never succeed in deriving 
evil from good, irrationality from reason ; for what is deriving 
but pointing out the plant in the germ, tracing back the brook 
to its source? If you, therefore, should go about to derive, 
that is, to show, how evil could proceed from what is good nat- 
urally i. e. according to the natural laws of development, and, 
therefore, rationally, you would have already settled the ques- 
tion in your mind ; you would have supposed evil to be ration- 
al, natural, lawful, something that can really be made consenta- 
neous to good? But if you have been able to discover that 
the nature of evil is the contradictory antithesis of good, is irra- 
tionality and folly, do you not perceive that in the very act of 
discovering its irrationality and contradiction, and in that alone, 
you comprehend its origin? You must give up searching after 
a reason for the fall of a holy being ; a rational cause you can 
never find, and an irrational cause is evil in the intellect. 

But it is, perhaps, impossible, because it is contradictory and 
irrational ? If it were not possible, it could have no reality ; if 
it were more than barely possible, it would lose its proper real- 
ity. It is impossible that the good, that God himself should 
become evil, for it would contradict his nature, i. e. it would be 
a self-contradiction ; he, who is his own ground, cannot fall from 
himself. It is impossible, that a spirit, created in his likeness, 
should become entirely evil, for if all he has of God, should be 
taken away, he would be no longer the same being. But rela- 
tive evil is possible in that, which has not the ground of its be- 
ing in itself, which is not its own centre, possible in a finite be- 
ing, because he is not God.—It will be proper here to direct 
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the attention to a distinction, too often overlooked, between the 
possible and predisposition. ‘The former is that, which does 
not contradict the idea or nature of a thing, but this is not a 
reason, why it should be contained in the thing ; the latter is 
that, which lies in something as its futurttion, as the germ of 
what will be hereafter. Have we not the same distinction in 
the language of common life? Has he, who is liable to all dis- 
eases, for this reason a predisposition for them? Is not rather 
the predisposition for a disease the disease itself in its beginning ? 

But how can that, which God does not will, enter and mar 
his creation? If indeed it could have entered in no other way, 
than independently of him, if it could only have obtruded itself 
into the world as an unfortunate accident, which might never 
be removed, so that the Almighty must have borne it, as man 
does who cannot defend himself against it, it would never have 
entered at all, but God is not defeated, nor does he suffer by it, 
for he overwhelms the evil. Not as an accident has it found 
its way into the creation; no—he has admitted it, because it 
serves him. Evil has that connected with it, on account of 
which God wills it, and, therefore, suffered it to have its course ; 
for to him, before whose intuition the course of the world is not 
dismembered into the detached periods of falling and rising, evil 
has never been without the eternal redemption, and with refer- 
ence to the latter it has served a good end, not as if itself had 
become good, but redeeming love has with it wrought good. 
The mere possibility of evil is all its rationality, for this possi- 
bility is all that has been ordered by God. But that it has 
stepped out of its possibility into existence, is its curse ; and that 
it ought not to be actual in his world, God has declared by the 
fact, that he has ordered a redemption from evil. 

Thus I believe, the holy writ solves the greatest riddle, 
which exists in the world of beings; thus, I believe, that thou 
too, my dear Guido! will find more wisdom in the divine fool- 
ishness, than in the Babel of all systems. I have now spoken 
to thee of that act of the first man, the shadow of which stretch- 
es to the remotest centuries. And how is it now with us /— 
“Man is, indeed, of divine origin, but just when one ponders 
that well, and looks upon, and within, and around one’s self, one 
has lost all conceit for vain-glory, but throws himself into the 
dust and weeps, that the image of God should be so shamefully 
deformed.” Brother! shall I now cause to pass before thee 
the mournful train of all our errors and sins; shall I exhibit the 
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charnel-house of our broken resolutions, and squandered days ? 
Shall I show thee the graves of the many noble actions and in- 
tentions, which died in the bud, in order that thy heart may be- 
come humble and thy spirits damped? Or does the funeral 
bell of conscience ring loud enough to bring into the heart, 
weary of its struggles, the recollection of past follies and sins ? 
Perhaps you have at Jength become more wearied with repeat- 
ed rising than with falling, more doubtful of the existence of 
good than of evil ?—‘‘ In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me and trem- 
bling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit pass- 
ed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up: it stood still 
but I could ‘not discover the form thereof: an image was be- 
fore mine eyes, there was silence and I heard a voice saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be 
more pure, than his Maker? Behold, he put no trust in his 
servants ; and his angels he charged with folly: how much less 
in them that dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust, which are crushed before the moth: they are destroyed 
from morning to evening, they perish forever without any re- 
garding it.” Job 4: 13—20. Guido! when the spirit is be- 
fore thine inward eye, tremble! but with joy, for the physician 
has come to the sick. ‘There are in every man’s life hours, 
when that giant hand, of which we read in Daniel, is fearfully 
stretched forth into the joys and intoxications of his life, and 
writes in the depth of his conscience with the finger of prophe- 

: Thou art weighed in the balances and found wanting ! 
Dan. 5: 27. Yet behold! one will not understand it, but 
eats and drinks, until the night overtakes him ; another ‘calls 
his Daniel, who interprets the writing without sparing him ; 
he clothes the interpreter with purple and gold, but sits him 
down again to eat and drink, till the night overtakes him also. 
O brother ! be thou the blessed one, who permits the Spirit of 
God to interpret the flaming writing of the giant hand, and rises 
with haste to flee, before the Persians come and take the king- 
dom from him ;—it would be difficult to recover it _Like : a 
roaring cataract the torrent of life, with all its delights and suf- 
ferings, enjoyments and wants rushes past the inward ear, and 
in this tremendous noise the soul easily fails to listen to the 
small voice of the angel, who preaches unto her righteousness, 
Job 33: 23. But if the cataract should of a sudden be con- 
gealed, how would the low voice sound not only loud but dread- 
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ful in the desolate breast of the deserted man! Retire within, 
O Guido! and remote from the multitude, on the Tabor of a 
heart, which has become calm, commune with the angel about 
thy end.—I know well the pride of fallen man, who is asham- 
ed of his ignoble task and his form of a servant; but if it is 
pride alone, which binds his wings, why should he not be asham- 
ed to lie, why will he not rather dig and go begging, that in 
descending he may ascend ? 

How can man deny to himself, that the worm, which eats 
away his inward life, is selfishness? Allow me to expose more 
fully to thy view the form of the inward man. The will, feel- 
ing and cognition of man once rested in God, and were in holy 
union ; but now instead of the divine consciousness, he has con- 
science, which cannot exist without sin, because it is only mon- 
itory ; instead of the feeling of bliss and peace, a prevailing one 
of discord and unhappiness ; ; instead of a will single and in 
unison with the divine will, a divided volition, which acts feebly 
in concert with God, but whose strongest impulses are selfish 
and arbitrary. Is not human nature a frightful region of night, 
over which, as over the plains of Baku, low, sacred flames of 
fire run? ‘* How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of peo- 
ple! how is she become as a widow! she that was great among 
the nations and princess among the provinces, how is she be- 
come tributary!” Lam. 1: 1.—Examine thyself, and look with- 
in and see, whether I do not describe the secret struggles in thy 
own breast? Dost thou not find that, when with firm decision 
conscience holds rigorous duty up to thee, there is a secret stir- 
ring, which moves thee to its performance ; but an unbridled 
blind lust, which lies at its side, starts up like a Cyclop awak- 
ening from his sleep, demanding gratification. Now comes a 
struggle between the blind giant and the secret stirring, in which 
the latter is aided by the light and strength of reason, but soon 
alas! even this is overwhelmed in darkness by the irresistible 
power of selfish desire, and when “ the light within us has be- 
come darkness, how great is that darkness!” In the darkness 
sin has her triumph. With a darkened understanding man 
serves his blind lust, and the moment he has had his enjoyment 
of night, the pure light of knowledge breaks forth and—the in- 
ward judge condemns him. ‘This contest with its repeated de- 
feats occurs not only now and then in the decisive moments of 
life, but daily and hourly and more and more, as the conscience 
becomes enlightened by communion with God, and the secret 
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longing for God becomes a flame of divine love. How very 
much the intellectual power is under the dominion of volition, 
appears from the simple fact that the more holy the life which 
a man leads, the louder and more rigorous will be the demand 
of his conscience. 

I will lay before thee, my beloved friend, the annals of the 
wars in the human heart, written not by myself, but by one, 
under whom I have learned, who knew how to fight and to de- 
serve crowns. You will find them in Paul’s epistle to the Ro- 
mans chap. 7: 9—25. The substance of what the apostle there 
expresses, is as follows: ‘‘ It may be that there is a period in 
human life, when the consciousness of a higher law, to which 
he should be subordinate, has not yet been awakened in man. 
In this state sin is as if dead, for it is not engaged in an actual 
contest with the law of holiness. But as soon as consciousness 
has been awakened to the divine law of holiness, to which man 
must subject himself, sin by struggling with it shows its life and 
vigor. My higher I (that feeble inclination of the heart towards 
God) is overpowered and made miserable. ‘The law of holi- 
ness is not the cause of my misery but only the occasion. ‘The 
real cause is that preponderating selfish volition, which is in me. 
As it is the prerogative of the good to turn evil itself to good, 
so is it the curse of evil, to seek occasion for sin even in that 
which is good. Considering the natural state of man, I find 
that my higher I is a slave to that selfish volition, by which the 
law of God, being merely something outward, is resisted and 
excluded. ‘Thus it happens, that, what my secret longing for 
God wishes to see done, and what the light within shows me I 
ought to do, I do not; that on the contrary, which is abomina- 
tion to them, is perpetrated in moments of blind, unconscious 
impulse. My proper I, (Paul here acknowledges that the root 
of man is godlike, that evil is not the substance of his being), is, 
therefore, on the side of the divine law, so that the evil I do, is 
done by that overpowering, blind impulse within me, which as 
a trespasser has obtruded itself into my godlike nature, and 
would force from it the original owner. So then—this appears 
to be the state of my inward life : I will always do to good (ac- 
cording to the self-denying, godlike but feebler inclination of 
my will), but I am not able; before 1 am aware of it, another 
ungodly action is in my train. I cannot deny that two differ- 
ent laws rule in me. In the citadel of the inward, the proper 
man, rules the law of freedom, the law of the children of God, 
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who hate sin ; without, in the suburbs, where the proper I is a 
stranger, the law of a blind impulse rules. O wretched man, 
that | am, who shall deliver me from this mass of misery ? I can- 
not do it myself, nor can the law! Behold, Christ interposes ; 
it is He, who puts an end to the discord within, thanks be to 
him !” 

I do not yet speak of a bandage, I wish first to ask thee: 
Art thou sensible, that there is a wound, and that it is indeed so 
deep? For if man does not believe the wound to be a wound, 
he will in his insanity look upon the bandage as a fetter, which 
he must tear off.—Thou wilt in return ask the question: If 
this be really the case, if, indeed, that which should be master 
in us, serves, if the demigod is overruled by the Cyclop, who 
has given him the ascendancy? Is it not he himself, who will 
punish him so severely ? Is this not punishing one whom he has 
cast into the whirlpool—for being swallowed up? Well might 
an Asaph be staggered here, and well might a David find it too 
strange and high, that the fallen should beget fallen ones in his 
likeness, and that the sin of one should stretch its polypus 
arms around a race of millions. But if I open my mouth, to 
dispute with him, he will answer me from a whirlwind : “* Who 
is this, that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man, for I will demand of thee and 
answer thou me. Wilt thou disannul my judgment? Wilt 
thou condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous?” I esteem 
it, therefore, wisdom to keep silence and to observe his foot- 
steps. ‘The more man becomes acquainted by lessons of the 
heart with the poetry of the personal, living God, the more in- 
defatigably does he search after the disjecta membra poetae in 
the mass of ruins which the course of the world presents. It is 
one of the peculiar marks, by which the hand of our God may 
be recognised, that in the administration of the universe, evil 
everywhere unfolds itself freely and unprevented, and just when 
it manifests itself fully and properly as evil, is constrained to 
enter the service of his wisdom and execute his will. ‘Thus in 
the instance of the sin of Adam. It is seen in all because all 
are men; but if by one man’s offence, death reigned by one, 
much more they which receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. 
Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. Which 
God is greater? He, who at the fall of the progenitor, and, 
therefore, the representative of a race, annihilates the fallen and 
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creates a new race and with the fall of this again a new one? 
or he, who, the race having fallen by one, raises it up again by 
one, and one of its own, who suffers sin to have its sway over 
the whole race, in order that he may make sin itself the ser- 
vant of his holy plans and restore every thing by means of it- 
self? Surely here we may exclaim: O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory! Death is swallowed 
up in victory. Jt is a divine prerogative to conquer even in 
defeat ; the arcanum of God’s moral government, that evil is 
defeated in victory itself, that every new victory only makes 
stronger the foundation of the kingdom of God. Thus Satan 
without aim or end fights against God the fight of Sisyphus, in 
which there is contest merely for the sake of contest, and Ossa 
and Pelion, which he heaps up against heaven, fall upon his 
own head. Yea, that God, who dwells in a light, which none 
can approach unto, knows how to erect with darkness itself the 
triumphal arch of his greatness, and in the great work of carry- 
ing forward the world, the spirits of the fallen, as well as those 
of the blessed, have their part, the latter forging their own 
chains. Well indeed may man, before whose eyes slowly pass 
the aberrations and transgressions, the tears and execrations of 
six thousand years, like clouds of ashes from millions of con- 
sumed hearts, and wishes, and on whose path his own sorrow- 
ful and contaminated past rests like the shadow of a giant, the 
sight of which chills and paralyzes him, well may man, suffo- 
cated by the mist and tempest of this earth, cry out in the an- 
guish of his soul: “ Watchman, what of the night? Watch- 
man, what of the night?” But to him, who dwells in an eter- 
nal day, the sinful race has ever been present as redeemed.— 
We may now reply to the questioner: He who has not yet felt 
the weight of his sins, is not concerned in the answer, and to 
him, who asks with a heart pressed down by sin, the gates of 
the redeeming mercy of God are opened ; he is in the eyes of 
God a perfected saint. 

I can no longer, as I once did, dismember mankind into infi- 
nite parts ; looking over the whole, I discern in the many but 
one human mind ; and unless I, the individual, am willing to re- 
nounce my race ; how can | renounce the common inheritance 
and lot of mankind, which makes me a sinner? If, when I was 
born a man, I received from the common source of humanity, 
what even in its deformity bears still the name of the divine 
image, how can I refuse the evil which came with it? But 
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are “giving” and “receiving” proper terms, where a living being 
calls itself 1? The delight of having a will of my own, is it 
not mine as truly, as the longing for God which beats in my 
breast? Mine is the culpable lust, which hides itself in the 
inmost recesses of the heart, of which I have been sensible, 
from the moment I became conscious of my being; what I 
brought into the world when born in sin, is mine, for it is J, 
mine own ego, which wills, loves and desires it ; and to talk of 
giving and receiving is out of place. Can I separate myself 
from my inclinations and rail at them, whilst I myself remain 
pure? Can I say: I should be a very good man, were it not 
for my inclinations? This would be exactly the philosophy of 
the Irishman, who complained that he should have been much 
handsomer, had his mother not exchanged him at his birth. 
Whether that which I have in common with the whole race, is 
propagated or transferred or implanted, does not concern me ; | 
know that I am not without humanity, and that which is hu- 
manity in me is not without my own self. We are all one in 
Adam, as we shall be all one in the second representative of 
mankind and by the transgression of the one the sinfulness of all 
appears, as the redemption and glorification of all is manifest in 
the archetypal life of the second. 

I would then say : that the third chapter of Genesis and the 
seventh of the epistle to the Romans are the two pillars, upon 
which the edifice of living Christianity rests, and the two strait 
gates, through which man enters into life.—(Descendite ut ascen- 
datis ! August. Confess. |. 4.c. 13). This is the fundamental law 
of Christianity, and on that account the same father of the church 
says, it is so difficult to defend Christianity, because it is so dif- 
ficult to convince the proud that humility is a virtue and so great 
a virtue!—That our heart is not what it ought to be, who 
doubts? And must not the heart of stone be broken, before 
the divine Refiner can mould it into a new and heavenly form ? 
Once again: Without a descent to the hell of self-knowledge 
there is no ascension to the knowledge of God! There are 
elevating thoughts, which bring a man upon his knees; how 
much more then should humiliating ones? “ Verily, verily, | 
say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Do you remember what Andrew says? ‘“ Methinks, that 
man, who knows more than other people, must, must—O 
that I could but see him, I am sure, I should recognize him, I 
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could paint him too with his clear, serene, calm eye, with his 
great but silent consciousness,—feel proud,—such a one cannot 
—least of ail despise and rebuke others.”* No, my dear Guido! 
we should not “ feel big ;”’ this is the first condition ; and the sec- 
ond is, that we should not be ashamed to beg or dig, as the oc- 
casion offers ; for since we have become bankrupts, methinks it 
is, at any rate, more becoming, than to cheat.—When I have 
pointed again and again to the disgrace of our nature, many have 
objected, and perhaps thou wilt too—that we do not find this in 
the New Testament, that nowhere there is an insight into this 
made the foundation of all faith. Partly true, partly not. Did 
not John preach repentance, before the Saviour came with for- 
giveness? What does the Lord require of Nicodemus, before 
he permits an entrance into his kingdom? Whom does he in- 
vite in the sermon on the mount? Does he say, Blessed are 
ye, who rejoice in the vigor of your moral strength ? or—Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit? Did he come to call the righteous, 
and not rather sinners to repentance? Did the physician come 
to the whole, or to the sick ?—On the other hand, it is true, that 
the new covenant speaks more of grace than of sin ; but this is 
only, because it was preceded by another covenant which had 
a law and a holy God, a jealous God, a God who will not for- 
give transgressions nor sins, Josh. 24:19. The old covenant 
was ordered to convince of sin; the new, for the forgiveness of 
sin. The moral law, which God had stamped in indelible char- 
acters upon the heart of every man, was again solemnly pro- 
claimed from Sinai, in order to make manifest, that the God 
who revealed his laws in fire and flame, was the same, that had 
established in the most profound depths of the human breast the 
ideal of holiness. Is not Israel continually resisting with stiff 
neck the God of love, until humbled again and again by the 
angry God, a type of the haughty race of man in its perpetual 
contest against God, who endeavors to subdue it with anger and 
love? In order to impress more deeply the consciousness of 
an entire subjection to the most High, and to interweave this 
consciousness with the whole life of Israel, in addition to the 
moral law a ceremonial law was given, which being imperative 
and prohibitory, to whatever side they turned, could not but 
beget a conviction that they were under the rule of a Lord, and 
excite a feeling of self-condemnation in the most thoughtless 
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heart. In this respect too, Israel is like the natural man, who, 
uneasy under restraint, is. but too eager to throw off his allegi- 
ance to God, who alone is a law to himself. When, therefore, 
the Redeemer appeared on earth, a sense of unworthiness and 
inability had already been awakened ; men sought out a thou- 
sand different ways to expiate their guilt ; nothing was wanting, 
except the repeated proclamation: “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world!” Every where in the 
new covenant the old is presupposed, and the annunciation of 
grace implies the acknowledgement of a debt which cannot be 
discharged. 

I now take leave of thee, my Guido! May these words, 
which I have spoken in stammering weakness, borne by the 
Holy Spirit, become vivid lightnings flashing in the darkness ot 
thy bosom.—‘ Man putteth forth his hand upon the rock, he 
overturneth the mountains by the roots. He cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks: and his eye seeth every precious thing. He 
bindeth the floods from overflowing; and the thing that is hid, 
bringeth he forth to light. But where shall wisdom be found ? 
and where is the place of understanding? Man knowethit not ; 
neither is it found in the land of the living. ‘The depth saith, 
it is not in me: and the sea saith, it is not with me. It is hid 
from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the 
air. Destruction and death say, we have heard the fame there- 
of with our ears. But God understandeth the way thereof, 
and he knoweth the place thereof. For he looketh to the ends 
of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven.” —May he be thy 
teacher! One drawing to himself of the Father, and worlds of 
error sink: one kiss of love from the Son, and the seas of sin 
become dry.—Take, then, thou unspeakably beloved, whom | 
love as I love myself, take the eagle wings of prayer, and soar- 
ing above the world and all transitoriness, look boldly into the 
eye of the Eternal ! 

** Let him, who will not believe in Christ, see well to it, that 
he can get along without him. Thou and I cannotdo it. We 
want some one to hold and lead us, while we live, and to place 
his hand under our heads, when we die ; and for that he is ex- 
ceedingly able, according as it is written of him—and we know 
no one, from whom we would rather have it. None has ever 
loved so much, and nothing so good and so great in itself, as the 
Bible tells of him, has ever entered the heart of man—far above 
all our merit and worthiness. He is a holy form, which rises 
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to the poor pilgrim like a star in the night, and meets his in- 
most wants, his most secret presentiment and desire.’’* 
O that thou knewest him, my Guido! 
Tuy Juuivs. 


Cuarrtrer ILI. 


It was nearly three months before Julius received the follow- 
ing answer from Guido :— 


My Juuivs, 

It grows calm in my soul. Around the tempestuous clouds 
a gentle brightness diffuses itself, and the thunder sounds 
more and more distant. ‘ From sun beyond sun in the furthest 
blue proceed beams of light which for thousands of years do not 
reach the little earth—but thou, unspeakably great God, art un- 
speakably nigh !” My soul is yet too much agitated, my eyes 
too wet, but with a few words I will give the history of my heart. 

Yes, | am convinced: ‘ Man can mistake, disregard and beat 
off the truth ; but however wrong a path he may take, howev- 
er perseveringly he may go to work, he is only in a mistake, 
and in all his ignorances he seeketh after truth and meaneth 
her. He cannot do without her, and it is impossible for him, 
when she appears, not to bow his head before her.”* Yet 
which wisdom is more foolish, to hope that man within the span 
of life will find truth among the thousand systems and follies, or 
magnanimously to despair with self-annihilating resignation ? 

Thy letter, and the hints which thou gavest me concerning 
the inner man, have produced great things in me. And al- 
though I bow my head slowly, yet I bow it. Wilt thou have 
an image of my inward life? “It swells and boils and roars 
and hisses, like fire mingled with water, lifting itself in raging 
foam to the skies. Waves roll on waves unceasingly ; anon, an 
arm and a shining neck are seen—it is he, and with joyous flour- 
ish he swings the cup.” + 

Since thy first advice, that I should make moral evil the sub- 
ject of my inquiry not so much in books, as in my own heart 
and the hearts of others, I believe that I have trodden on surer 
ground ; and what thou gavest me in thy last letter as the re- 
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sult of thy experience and thy study—I must acknowledge it, | 
cannot help it. O why does childish man continually go in the 
vain pursuit of false fires of the night, which dance under the 
open canopy of heaven, instead of striking a light with flint and 
steel at home? Is not man to himself the measure of all things ? 
and who will measure without knowing his standard? [, like 
my comrades, being afraid to descend into the dismal depth 
of my own breast, preferred cheating to begging. If men 
refuse to be taught by the Christian , umola (foolishness), let 
them listen to that of the Greeks! From the midwife’s son, 

who knew how to bring to light the hidden man, they may re- 

ceive the information, that by the yrmds osavrov, know thyself, 
one may learn his power, and from his power his want. Hence. 
forth I am no longer ashamed to keep company with the publi- 
can, who allowed no philosophy,which declaims from the stage, 
instead of from the pit of the grave, Jer. xxxviu. Nor could 
I contradict that heathen, who ascribes this philosophy in its 

whole extent to one only, to Him, who is nearer to us, than we 
are to ourselves. 70 yuade Geavtov, TOL énog MeV OU MEYa, 
éoyov 0 doov Zevg povog éncotarac veo, “ Know thyself! a 
little word, but a work which Jupiter alone amongst all the gods 
understands.” (Words of the tragic poet Ion in Plut. ad Apoll. 
c. 28.) And my beloved Julius! when I now see—for before, 
my eyes were not open for it—how many a heathen with noble 
boldness threw away the fig leaves, I am still more ashamed of 
my stage-philosophy. I lately recollected the following passa- 
ges. Plato: “ The soul is a waggon drawn by two horses, the 

one white, of a noble make, with high neck, piercing eye, 

needing no lash; the other deformed, stiff-necked, with blood- 
shot eyes and of a dull color,” (Phaedr. p. 253, Steph. ) Crates: 

“ As there is always a rotten kernel in the pomegranate, so in 
every man there is at least one sinful inclination ; no one |s 
without sin.” (Diog. Laert. Vitae Phill. 1. VI. $ 89.) Xeno- 
phon: ‘“ I am convinced that I have two souls; if I had but 
one soul, it could not at the same time pant after vice and vir- 
tue, wish and abhor the same thing. It is certain, therefore, 
that we have two souls: when the good soul rules, I undertake 
noble and virtuous actions; but when the bad soul predomi- 
nates, I am constrained to do evil.” (Cyrop. lib. VI. c.1.§ 
21.) Plutarch: ‘“ The passions are inborn in man, not coming 
from without into him ; and were it not for a rigorous discipline, 
man would probably be not more tame than the wildest animal.” 
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(De recte aud. c. 2.) And Diodotus in Thucydides at the con- 
clusion of his speech against Cleon says: ‘ All men sin openly 
and in secret. Evil lust blinds reason that the latter yields to 
the hope of profit, and thus sin is perpetrated.—In short it is 
perverseness and folly, to think that, when lust once awakens 
and becomes turbulent in man, it can be subdued by law or by 
any other means.” (‘Thucydides de Bello Pel. lib. II. c. 45.) 
Last of all Aristotle: ‘*‘ What is man? An image of impo- 
tence, an ever turning ball, the cradle of envy and misery, in a 
word, slime and bile.” (Stoh. Sermo 96.) Do we not, Julius, 
here find something of the declarations of our God, of which the 
oneguodoyos, the babbler, Acts 17: 18, spoke at Athens? Yes, 
here is philosophy from the pit of the grave ! 

Since I have called off the mind’s eve from its vain diversion 
to rest upon the mind itself, I too have learned, that truly we 
are all bad and very bad, I have learned it, and rest now—for 
which I praise Him, who is the light as well as the life of the 
world—in the certainty that the Father of lights is not father of 
darkness. An incessant dissonance shrieks through the whole 
of life’s music. Shall I confess, that it is so, or refusing to dis- 
tinguish between earthly and heavenly sounds, shall I accustom 
my inward ear to the dissonance as if it were harmony? For 
this is after all, what he must do, who persuades himself, that 
evil is the foil of good, the condition of its development spring- 
ing from God. ‘Tell me ye, who look through the world with 
so mild an eye, beholding everywhere more of good than evil, 
do you really not understand the loud ery, with which life calls 
to you? But look down, indolent coward! look down into thy 
bosom, and see how from morning till evening thou seekest only 
thyself and thy enjoyment in all thy movements and doings, in 
all thy life; see, how difficult it is for thee truly to beget in thy 
heart the habit of an humble, submissive love towards all men, 
how, when thou thinkest, thou hast subdued a passion, yet upon 
every new occasion the old contest within breaks out; mark 
not only thy deeds and works, whose province is limited, mark 
the millions of thoughts and inclinations, which every day rise 
in varied succession in thy soul, and say, couldst thou bring the 
thousandth part of them before the holy Jesus ; mark, not only 
thy sins of commission, but those of omission also; examine 
how much impurity adheres to thy best deeds and words and 
thoughts ; consider how many of thy combatted sins thou hast 
killed, not by the holy love of God, but by strangling in a Cy- 
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clop-fight one passion with another, voluptuousness and avarice 
with pride, pride with effeminacy and indolence ; how most of 
the good, which thou hast ever intended and performed, had for 
its root presumption and vanity either ruder or more refined. 
Cast a glance upon the world before thee, behold the black 
cloud of transgression and violence, of levity and presumption, 
of voluptuousness and avarice, of envy, malice, enmity, hatred, 
anger, which, rolling on the ages of history, covers the whole 
horizon ; hear the lamentation of the Davids, the Juve- 
nals, the Erasmuses of all ages and nations: “ The Lord 
looked down from heaven upon the children of men to see if 
there were any that did understand and seek God, but they are 
all gone aside, they are altogether become filthy, there is none 
that doeth good, no not one.” What age is there, which does 
not, loathing the present, look into the past and future? Does 
not, almost with every century, a new dynasty of desires and 
sins arise, so that only the short-sighted, who note not the arriy- 
ing, rejoice at the departing ones? Does not insuperable cor- 
ruption build in height, where it cannot build in breadth! Add 
now the thousand weapons, with which God and tan contend 
against it. Observe the long procession of lawgivers and sages, 
monarchs and taskmasters, tutors and priests, who all endeavor 
to stay the torrent! Look upon all the wretchedness and mis- 
ery of mortals, pestilence and hurricanes, famine and migrations, 
epidemics and earthquakes, wars and insurrections, which are 
all thunderbolts in the hand of God to awaken the sinner from 
his sleep! ‘Take all this in at a glance and answer me: Does 
that which ought to rule in man, rule or serve? Is the good 
spirit stronger, or the evil 7—As there were those who dug out 
their eyes in order to give themselves to more undisturbed con- 
templation, so the speculative philosopher picks out both the 
eyes of experience, in order that the inventions of his own brain 
may remain true. But experience and speculation without be- 
ing united, can produce nothing. Yes, experience, nothing but 
experience, can decide concerning sin ; for the godlike manifests 
its character gloriously even in this, that by the ample testimo- 
ny which the little lonely light, glimmering faintly in the bony 
chamber of the breast, gives of its divine origin, man is induced 
to forget the dead bones and the mould and the sepulclire. 
Verily, did not day tell it to day and thought to thought, man 
would not believe, that he has been brought so low, that there 
is no health in him. And yet how near has here and there 
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one in searching after truth approached her throne? But be- 
cause finding truth in this direction brought discord and fire and 
sword, a curtain was quickly let down before the eye, and the 
searcher remained willingly in the dark. How near was Kant 
to the truth! He saw so much of the darkness of the human 
heart, that one cannot wonder enough, that he did not long for 
the morning star. He says (in his work ; “ Religion within 
the limits of Reason’’) that he did not venture to dispute the 
saying of the member of the English parliament: “ Every man 
has his price ;” he acknowledges the existence of “a certain 
malice in the human heart,” which explains the phenomenon that 
“there is a something in the misfortune of our best friends, 
which does not entirely displease us.” He finds the prepon- 
derating propensity to evil not only in the civilized, but also in 
the natural state. He confesses that he does not understand 
the ultimate ground of this preponderating propensity, and yet 
he refuses to consider it hereditary. How strikingly are the 
blindness and tenacity of the philosopher exhibited in the fol- 
lowing words : “ The rational origin of the wrong state of our 
free will in being determined by subordinate motives, i. e. of our 
propensity to evil, is inexplicable, because it must be imputed 
to us, and consequently, an evil principle must be supposed to 
be the ultimate ground of all determination. Evil in the will 
could have sprung only from an evil will, not from nature ; and 
yet the original condition of man (which none but man could 
have corrupted, if corruption is to be imputed to him) must have 
been good ; for us therefore, it is impossible to conceive of a 
ground, from which moral evil can be derived.”” Were our di- 
vines, who call themselves rational, honest, like Kant they 
would acknowledge their ignorance on this central point. If 
they had more acuteness, they would, should they scorn to tread 
upon the territory of faith, pursue speculation to its ultimate re- 
sults. 

| cannot tell you, how contemptible, after all my experience, 
appears to me the quack-philosophy of those modern schools, 
which endeavor to establish between the heaven of the gospel, 
and the hell of pantheism, a “limbus patrum,” fit only for 
phlegmatics and—children. For who but an unexperienced 
youth can exclaim with Pheidippides (Aristophanis Nubes v. 
1395) : ‘“* How sweet is it to deal in new doctrines and to have 
original thoughts on those of older times!” Where the sun of 
science is well risen, not only flowers and leaves, but fruits put 
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forth. When the youth arrives at manhood, the small pieces 
of gold, which he found on the surface and which he could only 
use for toys, no longer suffice him ;_ he rests not till he has dug 
into the earth and found by the light of his miner’s lamp, the 
treasure which will support bim in the regions of day. The 
often repeated words of the sage of Verulam are here applica- 
ble: “ It is an assured truth and aconclusion of experience that 
a little or superficial knowledge may incline the mind to atheism, 
but a further proceeding therein does bring the mind back again 
to religion.”” Thou rememberest, Julius, with what emotions 
and presentiments we were filled even in early youth by these 
excellent words of the great Plutarch: “ As those, who are 
to be initiated, assemble together with noise and _ bustle, 
crowding and pushing one another, but, at the exhibition of 
the sacred things, begin to listen with fear and silence, so 
there is before the door of wisdom much crowding, noise, im- 
pertinence and talking ; but be, who enters the interior and sees 
a great light, as if the holiest of holies was revealed to him, as- 
sumes another demeanor; he becomes silent and trembling, and 
follows what he sees, as if it were a god, with humility and 
reverence.’* QO thou venerable heathen! that men would al- 
ways pursue science in thy way! O that they would not use it 
asa mongolfiere, in which man, when he ‘has made it, seats 
himself with lordly pride to ride up to the stars ;—alas, even if 
he were able to soar aboye the atmosphere of earth, be could 
not breathe in the pure region, to which he had attained ! —but 
as a rainbow, which God himself lets down from heaven, and 
upon which ‘the Blessed descends to his children and they as- 
cend to him! Knowledge can reach heaven only by steps ; 
faith alone by flight. Yet how many use science, as they do 


life : 


“Men deal with life, as children with their play, 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys away.”—Cowper. 


It is just this misuse of science, that most disgusts me in the 
shallow school, to which I have alluded. Devoid of interna! 
strength, to soar high or to descend deep, they spread out into 


* Plutarch de Profectibus in Virtute c. 10. This is one of the few 
passages, in which tamevog means lowly and not low, contemptible. 
Plutarch seems to have borrowed the expression from Plato (de Legib. 
L. IV. p. 185, Bip.), where toeivd¢ is also used in a good sense. 
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infinite breadth and build up their intellectual life in a paltry, 
beggarly style with phrases and extracts. O how do I shud- 
der, when | see hundreds of candidates for the ministry collect- 
ing stones instead of building—digging instead of forming ! Oh 
Julius ! tell me: “If the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” I am silent and weep. 

I have now, my only beloved, made you acquainted with the 
state of my heart. I hold the cup far above the foam, but the 
waves still roararound ine. Yet I think, you must feel, that the 
overbearing spirit in me is humbled, and that the heart of stone 
is broken. 1 can truly say, that | am nothing great in my own 
eyes ; 1 am the most unworthy amongst the children of men. I 
say with David : ‘* before thou didst humble me, I went astray, 
but now I keep thy word.” For two months I have kept a 
diary, that | might by this mirror become acquainted with my- 
self; in it | have seen clearly that I am without comeliness. I 
am still very much cast down, but [ cannot tell thee, what a 
mild zephyr breathes upon my cheek in the midst of all my 
sadness. Sometimes when I sit alone, distressed with the 
thought, that the wheat in wn fs and others is so nearly smoth- 
ered by the tares, a secret voice whispers : “ God is thy friend.” 
At such hours a peaceful joy, a heavenly delight, unknown till 
now, fills my soul, and | must weep muc *h and loam. In every 
calm, I had before, there was a restlessness at the bottom, but 
now my very restlessness bespeaks a calm. My whole inward 
life is like a summer evening, when the sun is just setting.— 
Formerly | had often an indistinct conception, but a clear pre- 
sentiment that one great thought would be begotten in my mind, 
which however just on the point of bursting forth was scattered 
in the drizzling rain of a thousand little ones ; now I feel as if 
all my thoughts were but the reflection of one great one.— Yes- 
terday [met A. You know, how deeply he had wounded my 
feelings. 1 was about to pass him coldly. When | thought of my 
Lord Christ, there was a momentary struggle; 1 reached out my 
hand to him, and my heart became so full, that I could not sup- 
press my tears. To do and not to do out of love to the forgiving 
Christ is ve ry different from doing and omitting from any oth- 
er motive. I know not whether I am already regenerated ; but 
this | know, that it must be something unspeakably blissful, to 
be a true Christian. By means of the insight into my misery 
and corruption I seem to have obtained permission, to raise at 
times for a moment the curtain of a greatsanctuary. After such 
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a glimpse my soul is thrilled with so joyous a trembling, that | 
would be willing to wait patiently before the curtain for years, 
after having once seen the glories behind. P., whom I see fre- 
quently, says he does not understand what I mean by this ; but 
] tell him it is very natural ; that I did not expect it. From 
thee, however, to whom, next to God, lam indebted for my 
present spiritual life, 1 cannot conceal, that very often I am not 
able to find comfort, when I perceive, how little progress | 
make ; sometimes indeed at such an hour a hidden manna—| 
know no other name for it—a comfort flowing from the pro- 
foundest depths of my soul refreshes me, but at other times I be- 
come fretful and peevish, and at last entirely cold and miserable. 
In fact, the doctrine of redemption is not quite plain to me either 
scientifically or practically. Ido not doubt its truth, but then 
my views of it are so changeable, that I have different thoughts 
respecting it almost every otherday. I find it particularly diffi- 
cult to lay hold of the historical part of it, to consider it as a fact. 
I would rather contemplate it as a beautiful and exalted idea. 
I beg thee therefore to write in thy next every thing thou canst, 
on this point, by which | may be benefitted in theory as well 
as in practice. 

Oh thou unspeakably dear friend! with what emotions shall 
I meet thee again! Verily, then shall we be able to give 
thanks with the same heartfelt bliss and on the very spot, where 
as children we prayed together! How wisely hast thou guided 
my erring heart! What a blessing did it prove to me, that 
thou ledst me to sin, in order that through it | might get an in- 
sight into the gospel. I now read Luther much. Ob what a 
depth of wisdom and knowledge do I find in this man of God! 
He guides souls just as thou didst guide me. He says in bis 
comment on the second verse of the first penitential psalm : 
“This psalm and those like unto it are never thoroughly com- 
prehended nor fully prayed, except man comes to see his own 
ruin, as occurs to him, when he is to die and go hence ; bless- 
ed are those, with whom this takes place in life. For every man 
must be brought to nought. When man thus comes to nought 
in all his faculties, works and being, so that there remains no 
longer any thing but a miserable, condemned, forsaken sinner, 
then comes divine help and strength. As we find in Job: 
‘When thou thinkest thou art swallowed up, then thou wilt 
break forth like the morning star.’ The strength and consola- 
tion of God are given only to him, who begs for it with his 
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whole soul. But no one begs heartily who is not amazed, and 
does not feel himself forsaken from the bottom of his heart. 
For he knows not, what he lacks, and stands safe all the while 
in some other strength and consolation, either of himself or of 
other creatures. ‘T'o the end that God may give out and im- 
part to us his strength and consolation, he withdraws all other 
comfort and makes the soul heartily sad, crying and longing for 
his consolation.” 

Claudius* has become dear to thee, beloved Julius; since 
thou hast given me a taste for him, he has become to me also 
dearer than any thing except the Bible. What he says of 
the Gospel of John, may be applied to himself—“‘ a few 
evening clouds, and behind them the full moon.” With his 
words I will conclude and embrace thee in the spirit which 
moved him. 

“The Holy Ghost is the beginner and finisher in the heart, 
which has had its trial and sorrow, and has faithfully gone through 
the season of purification. He comforts, enlightens and sancti- 
fies, and is given by the Father to those, that ask him. And 
as the corn of wheat becomes softened and dissolves in the 
earth and without our understanding or comprehending it, as- 
sumes by degrees a life of its own, germinating and growing on 
in secret, until it shoots above the earth: thus is it with such a 
heart according to holy writ. It loses by and by its own form, 
its previous inclinations and views, feels in itself the stirring of 
some living power—which frees the spirit more and more, and 
lifts it above this world, until the ‘ day dawns and the day star 
arises,’ and bebold! the mystery, Christ in us, is unfolded !” 

I’arewell, my Julius! 


Tuy Guipo. 


* See Bib. Repos. Vol. V. p. 465. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


INTEGRITY AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE Seconp Epistir 
or PETER. 


By Dr. Hermann Olshausen, Professor ordinarius of Theology in the University of Koe 
nigsberg. Concluded from page 146. ‘Translated from the Latin by the Editor. 


PART it. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Four years are now completed since I commenced the dis- 
cussion of the very difficult question respecting the genuineness 
of the Second Epistle of Peter. Having in the mean time been 
appointed to the office of professor ordinarius of theology in the 
university where [ acquired my education, ] embrace the op- 
portunity to proceed with my design. I will briefly recapiw- 
Jate the points already illustrated, and then state what remains 
to be done. After some general preliminary remarks on the 
importance of discussions in relation to the authenticity of the 
sacred books, I attempted, in the first place, to vindicate the 
integrity of our epistle in opposition particularly to the opinions 
of Bertholdt and Ullmann; the first of whom would reject the 
second chapter of the epistle, and the other the second and 
third chapters, on the ground that they were additions to the 
genuine epistle of Peter. In the second place, | went over the 
history of the epistle, which, according to the common opinion, 
is particularly adverse to its authenticity. 1 showed, however, 
that the history thoroughly examined avails nothing in impeach 
ing the authority of the epistle. It was classed indeed, espe- 
cially by Eusebius, along with other epistles of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, among the avredeyoueva; but the grounds on which the 
ancient Christians were led to doubt in relation to its authenti- 
city were not drawn, as far as the remains of antiquity will al- 
low us to judge concerning them, from the history of the epistle, 
or from tradition, but from internal arguments. Hence we are 
not less capable of judging of the matter than the teachers of 
the primitive church. Finally, on a comparison of the two 
epistles of Peter, we perceived a very marked discrepancy in 
the style. Those, however, who have assumed the defence 
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of the genuineness of the second epistle, have, for the most 
part, persuaded themselves that all such discrepancy ought to 
be strenuously denied. Still, the persons in question seem to 
be rather desirous to maintain a previously established opinion 
of their own, than to be intently occupied in eliciting the 
truth independently of all party feeling. Having given a pro- 
tracted consideration to these topics, | now, proceed to what 
remains. In the fourth chapter, a comparison will be insti- 
tuted between the second epistle of Peter and that of Jude. 
Finally, an examination of the arguments which have been ad- 
duced against the authenticity of the epistle drawn from the 
doctrines contained in it, will occupy the fifth and closing chap- 
ter. Our judgment in regard to the authenticity of the epistle 
will then be given. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER AND THE EPISTLE OF 
JUDE COMPARED. 


The wonderful similarity which exists, as well in style as in 
sentiment, between the second and third chapters of the second 
epistle of Peter and the epistle of Jude has been very perplex- 
ing to the minds of interpreters, and has led nearly all of them 
to deny the authenticity of the second epistle of Peter, on the 
ground that for one writer to borrow from another seemed to them 
to derogate from the authority and rights of an inspired apostle. 
Before we can properly weigh the force of this argument, it will 
he necessary to compare the similar passages in the two epis- 
tles in order that the reader may readily see both the agree- 
ment and the discrepancy. 
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gay tuiy yoapo émuotodyy, éy Toy Gnuaroy Tov TEYORLONUEVOIY 
ais Sieyeiqu t vuow éy Umouviaee ino T@¥ UMOTTOAWY Tov xvgio” 
TY sidixgur7] Siavorav’ (2.) “vi. jar Incot Xgurtov" 
oFnvae Tov TQ ORL ON MEV EY nua 
tw UNO toy ayiov MQOPTUy, 

Kai TIS TOY anoctoAwy mci év- 

tohijs tov xvgiov xai gwrigog" 

(3.) rotre mea@toy ywoxortes, 18. om Eheyov iui, ort éy éoxary 
om életvovta: én éxyatov tay Zoovm toovtat, Kate Tas Eavray 
jueowy (éy éumaryuov; ) éumtai- énvPuuius Mopevousvor TaY aoe 
xctt, HOT O Tas Wiag én19 vuias Bsay. 

aUT@Y TOQEVOUEVOL. 


No one will undertake to deny that there may be an acciden- 
tal resemblance in style where there is a similarity in the sub- 
jects discussed. All learned men, however, with one or two 
exceptions, are unanimous in the conviction that the resemblance 
between the two epistles is not of this nature. These judge 
correctly ; for so striking is the correspondence, that we seem 
to be perusing, not similar things, but those which are clearly 
identical, only that there are a few slight variations, made as it 
were designedly. Thus regarded by all as an extraordinary 
circumstance, many persons have set themselves at work to fur- 
nish an explanation of it. Different methods have been, how- 
ever, adopted by the learned for this purpose. ‘There are crit- 
ics who have come to the conclusion that Peter and Jude de- 

Voi. VIII. No. 24. 44 
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rived their materials from a common source ; some .persuading 
themselves that this common source was a lost book ; others 
that it was the Zendavesta of Zoroaster.* Still, most critics are 
of the opinion that one of the apostles had read the production 
of the other, and that this is the cause of the similarity of the two 
epistles ; some contending that Peter made use of Jude’s epis- 
tle ; others that Jude appropriated the production of Peter.+ In- 
dividuals indeed there are, who have found this question so dif- 
ficult and involved, that they wholly despaired of solving it. 
Of these it may be sufficient to name Eichhorn and Kleucker. 
Yet, | apprehend, that these learned (xgezexwzaros) men may 
have inconsiderately thrown down their arms ! 

It has for a long time seemed probable to me that those have 
the best of the argument who maintain that Peter had read the 
epistle of Jude. Although among the earlier writers, who as- 
sumed the defence of the genuineness of the second epistle of 
Peter, it was, for the most part, considered that Jude must have 
had the epistle of Peter before him when he penned his own, 
while such as have attempted to dispute the genuineness of Pe- 
ter’s epistle have supposed that Peter adopted the sentiments 
and language of Jude, (a fact that would seem justly to throw 
doubt over both these opinions), yet the more recent writers, 
free in this matter from party-spirit, have frankly conceded that 
the opinion is the most probable which maintains that Peter 
appropriated to his own use the epistle of Jude. Among these 
writers Hug is to be particularly named ; also Bertholdt and 
others. This opinion I had long entertained. Whether one of 
the writers intended to illustrate more at large what the other 
had briefly stated, or rather whether one sought to abridge what 


* The first opinion was advanced by the Englishman, Thomas 
Sherlock ; the second has been defended by Herder and Hase. But 
the conjecture that Peter and Jude resorted to the Zendavesta has 
gained but little credit among learned meu. Though there may be 
some similarity between the opinions of the Persians and Jews, par- 
ticularly in respect to angels, yet this will not at all account for the 
resemblance in language. 


+ That Jude had read and extracted the epistle of Peter has been 
maintained by Mill, Michaelis, Storr, Schulz, Dahl, and others. That 
Peter converted to his own use the words of Jude is the opinion of J. 
E. Chr. Schmid, Welcker, Eichhorn, Richter, Hug and others. See 
Bertholdt’s Einl. Vol. IV. p. 3147 seq., where the titles of the books 
may be found. 
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the other had expressed diffusely ; whether one meant to cor- 
rect the other, or did not sufficiently understand what was the 
real and accurate exposition of his writings, and all other ques- 
tions of this sort, are in this discussion matters of entire uncer- 
tainty. Yet it appears to me that there are certain points which 
show that Peter had read the epistle of Jude, rather than that 
Jude had read the epistle of Peter. Omitting the doubtful 

roofs,* respecting which learned men have been sufficiently 
divided, I will briefly state the points to which I refer. 

By a diligent comparison of the two epistles it may be easily 
seen that Peter does not give the minute statements in regard 
to the angels, which are found in Jude. Peter writes 2: 4, é 
yao 6 @eos ayyéhor dmaornoarray oux égelouto, ahha OE1oats 
Copov tagtagwoas nageduuev eis xpiory tyoovpevous. Jude 
thus accurately describes auagrlay roy ayythow v. 6: ayythous 
Té TOUS i) tHonoarTas ry éavrwy aoxny, adha anohindvras 10 
ideov oduntngeoy, eig xolow weyadns nucoas, deouois aidious vn0 
(ogo terrjgnxev. These particulars Peter embraces in a gen- 
eral sentiment. Jude also subjoins the cause why the angels 
left their celestial abode, v. 7: we Sodoue zat Touogéa, wai ai 
negt auras mOhELS tov Omovov tOUTOLS te0mOv éxmoovevoacat, wae 

anehPovous oniow ougxos érégas; which is omitted by Peter. 
Besides, by comparing 2 Pet. 2: 10, 11, where the apostle is 
speaking respecting the heretics, it may be clearly seen that 
Peter does not give the minute particulars i in the history of the 
angels which Jude furnishes: dogag ov reéuoval Phaog nuovrres, 
on0u  ayyehoe fozvi wai du WO MEL Mefoves Ov Té¢, ov PEQovoe Kar 
av TOY MAOG xugia Phacg nuov xolour ovroe dé, wes ahoya Corer, éy 
ols Sotcues: Phaog nuovrtes. The sense of these words cannot 


al | wae no heuleaiien | in placing among the doubtful things what 
Ulimann has brought forward in his Dissert. de Authent. post. p. 
Petri p. 79 seq. Of greater moment, indeed, is the following, found 
p. 83. “The proofs of the divine benignity which are mentioned in 
2 Pet. 2: 7—9, are interpolated, as they appear to be in opposition to 
the examples of the justice of God. The latter are adduced by Jude, 
but not the former v. 5—7. The force of the argument against the 
heretics is broken, if ‘proofs of the divine benignity are mentioned.” 
But is not the severity of punishment more distinctly seen, if instances 
of the divine benignity towards the pious are brought forward? And 
has not Jude himself an example of the kind v. 5 6 xvgsog Aaoy é tijg 
Aiyintov o wo as, 10 Seitegoy tots py mistevoavrus andlecey? Of 
the same sort appear to me to be nearly all those things which are ad- 
duced in favor of this or the other opinion. 
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be rightly understood except from the epistle of Jude, who thus 
brings out the whole idea in relation to the forbearance of the 
angels. The heretics, says Jude, xvov0rnra aderovor, dokas 
Biaopnuovorr, 6 62 Miyani o apyayyehos, Ore tH OtaBodm dia- 
xoevouevos Oushéyero negli tov Mwiisews owmaros, ovx érohunos 
nolo éneveyneiv Phaognuiac, add’ sinev’ éEnexiemnoat Coe xor0¢, 
ovros dé, 00a pév Ovx O1dacL, Bhacgnpovor. It is obvious that 
both propound the same sentiment ; but Jude alone goes into 
details, while Peter advances a general historical fact. Now it 
can be easily conceived how a writer might appropriate to his 
own use a sentiment derived from facts which have happened ; 
but no one would ever think of drawing out a general assertion 
into its details, and that too in a matter as recondite as this.* 
Thus a comparison of these passages appears to me to supply 
clear proof, that the epistle of Jude was, as it were, the ground- 
work of that of Peter, yet I would not altogether adopt the 
conjecture of the learned men among the earlier writers, with 
whom also Hug agrees, (a conjecture that had long since occur- 
red to me): “ that Peter had read the epistle of Jude, and from 
that reading had transferred certain things to his own use.”+ 
By a more accurate examination it may be easily seen that in 
addition to the similarity, there is a difference in the two epis- 
tles so striking, that it could scarcely be credited that one wri- 
ter had read, or had before him, the epistle of the other. ‘This 
Opinion appears to me the most probable ; for I doubt whether 
any one can affirm aught with certainty in a matter so doubtful. 
For the most part, our conceptions of the apostolic age are lan- 
guid and lifeless. But let us paint a living sketch of persons 
and things as then existing, and it can be readily made to ap- 
pear that both writers must have been on terms of the closest 
intimacy. We know from historical evidence that there was 


* So Hug Einl. IL. 510 [Fosdick’s Trans. p. 638], and Bertholdt 
Einl. VI, 3154. Otherwise Ullmann explains (I. c. p. 76 seq.) the pas- 
sage 2 Pet. 2: 10, regarding the words xai avray not as referring to 
the sinning angels, but to the heretics. Though this interpretation is 
allowed, yet the relation which exists between the epistle of Jude and 
the passage in question would not be changed, inasmuch as the re- 
semblance in language is so great, that it must have a common source, 
and that this source is the epistle of Jude is sufficiently manifest from 
the fact that the more general statement would be derived from the 
particular one. 


+ Mug Einl. II. p. 513 [Fosdick p. 639}. 
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the most fraternal friendship, resting on mutual love, among the 
primitive Christians. By their journeys they often interchang- 
ed visits; by letters they frequently held communication with 
one another, and always gave and received advice in relation to 
the weightier matters pertaining to the state of the churches. 
Now if we consider that the primitive churches were connected 
in such intimate fellowship, the cause of the resemblance be- 
tween the second epistle of Peter, and that of Jude may be easi- 
ly explained. Moreover, since both apostles were called to 
contend with a similar description of heretics, it is, by no means, 
destitute of probability, that either verbally or by epistolary cor- 
respondence, they had come to a mutual understanding in re- 
spect to the arguments with which they could most effectually 
refute the errors of the heretics. Peter might have been unac- 
quainted with the countries to which Jude sent his epistle. 
Nothing prevents us from supposing that they resided together, 
or at least were not so far separated, but that an interchange of 
sentiment might have been easily effected. In addition, Jude 
may have been, perhaps, more accurately acquainted with the 
heretics, as he might have easier access to them ; and this may 
have been a reason why Peter seems to have followed Jude. 
The apostles were so single- minded, that they were not accus- 
tomed to be very solicitous to preserve each his own authority. 
Therefore, Peter, a leading apostle, would willingly give way 
to the authority of Jude, when he believed that Jude had a 
more accurate understanding of a particular point. 

The similarity between the epistles has been accounted for, 
almost in the same way, by Augusti, who attempted to derive 
the resemblance, not from the reading of either of the epistles 
on the part of one or of the other authors, but from conversa- 
tion or epistolary correspondence.* Augusti, however, did not 
sufficiently adhere to his opinion, but was willing, in a certain 
sense, to admit others. In my view, the whole bearing of the 
matter seems to demand that we earnestly contend for this mode 
of explanation alone, as the one which has by far the most pro- 
bability. 

I will address one remark to those who call in question the 
opinion which I have defended, and who seek to maintain some 
other ; and this is, that nothing of i sere can ever be drawn 


* Die Katholischen Briefe, neu iibersetzt von J. Chr. G. Augusti. 
Lemgo. 1801, Vol. II, p. 105 seq, 
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from this question by which to overthrow the authority of the 
second epistle of Peter. ‘The relation which exists between it 
and the epistle of Jude is such, as we perceive to exist between 
the first three gospels; and the whole question concerning the 
latter, in the view of some persons, is not less difficult, not to 
say desperate. On both sides, not without appearance of 
truth, has the controversy been protracted, and perhaps is yet 
to be. Learned men, in their disquisitions on the authenticity 
of the second epistle of Peter, seem to have attracted too much 
importance to the point now under consideration ; for neither 
will dissonance of style, nor harmony in style or sentiment, 
make the question of authenticity clear. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SECOND EPIs- 
TLE OF PETER DERIVED FROM THE SENTIMENTS OF THE 
EPISTLE. 


Although it is to be conceded that no argument against the 
genuineness of our epistle can be drawn from history ; that dis- 
crepance in style will not compel us to refer it to another au- 
thor ; and that the resemblance which exists between it and thie 
epistle of Jude is no proof against its apostolical authority, yet 
it is to be acknowledged that these arguments, while taken by 
themselves they prove nothing, are not without weight in oppo- 
sition to the authenticity of the epistle, if, as the opponents of 
the epistle zealously contend, there is to be found in the senti- 
ments of the epistle that, which, not without good reason, of- 
fends the reader. Not a few men, and those of learning and 
acuteness, believe that there are some things in the epistle which 
do not accord with historical truth ; that other things exbibit 
manifest traces of deception ; and that other things still are not 
in harmony with the pure doctrine of Christ and the apostles. 
Where indisputable marks of spurious origin of one kind are dis- 
covered, there are other things, in themselves not important, 
which rightfully increase suspicion. The settlement of the ques- 
tion of the authenticity, therefore, turns wholly on the discussion 
of the arguments which are adduced from the sentiments of the 
epistle. Besides, this discussion, for another reason, has exci- 
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ted the deepest study and the profoundest attention of theologi- 
ans, and, indeed, of all the friends of Christianity, inasmuch as 
there is a question involved, not simply in respect to the author- 
ity of the epistle, but the doctrines of the New Testament, 
which are brought forward with great prominence in this epistle, 
are assailed, and would be extirpated, as if they were Jewish fa- 
bles, from what is called pure doctrine. It is necessary then 
that we examine the force of these arguments with great dili- 
gence. ‘The whole question in regard to the authority of the 
sacred books is here brought to a test.* Though we bring for- 
ward a cloud of witnesses in favor of the authenticity of a book, 
which yet betrays manifest traces of error, who will acknowl- 
edge its divine authority? On the other hand a writing which 
exhibits a real and undisguised image of piety, is, perhaps, to 
be received in the absence of positive testimony. When, there- 
fore, the proof in favor of a book is justly impeached, doubts 
may be lawfully entertained in respect to its apostolical origin. 
We will now proceed to examine the three distinct classes of 
proofs, just alluded to, in their order. 


SecrTrion l. 


The sentiments in the Second Epistle of Peter which seem not 
to accord with historical fact. 


It is a matter of serious regret, as we have just remarked, 
that we possess no lively representation of the apostolic age, 
distinctly delineating the lives of distinguished individuals of that 
period, and a history of the sects which sprung up just after the 


* See more at large respecting this very obvious sentiment, in the 
note in the first part of this essay, Bib. Repos. Vol. VIL. p. 107. I have 
there shown not “that we put confidence in the sacred writings from 
the proof which they themselves supply,” but the contrary ; “ we as- 
sume the proof from the authority of the writers.” Still the authori- 
ty of the writers depends on the truth and importance of the senti- 
ments which they propound, and not on mere historical tradition. 
By this last, the Persians esteem the Zendavesta, the Turks the Ko- 
ran, the Hindoos the Vedas, as sacred books. It is, therefore, proper 
to say that that true faith, which the sacred writings justly require, 
increases gradually in the soul. An effect of faith is knowledge, and 
an effect of knowledge is an increased faith in things already known ; 
the universal tendency is to an increase of light, Luke 8: 17. 12: 3. 
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ascension of our Lord ; furnishing an impartial account of their 
real nature and genius. If such a document were in existence, 
learned men would with difficulty persuade themselves that they 
had found in our epistle any thing at variance with historical 
truth. Among these learned men we may name the illustrious 
Hugo Grotius, a man of immense erudition and of exalted ge- 
nius, who yet by indulging too much in conjectures, did not al- 
ways, in his sacred studies, seek for truth. Grotius supposes 
the author of the epistle was Simeon the successor of James 
(the brother of our Lord) as bishop of Jerusalem, and that in 
the second and third chapters, he is opposing the sect of Car- 
pocratians, which, as it troubled the church in the second cen- 
tury, is, in the opinion of Grotius, proof that the epistle cannot 
be referred to the apostle Peter. ‘This opinion of Grotius has 
been long exploded by most critics; it has been particularly re- 
futed by Nietzsch* and Bertholdt.t+ However, from the con- 
siderations adduced by Bertholdt in refuting the opinion of Gro- 
tius, it would seem that Grotius had a much clearer insight than 
his opponent into the history of the early sects. While he 
reprobates the opinion of Grotius, inasmuch as the representa- 
tion of the heretics given by Peter does not accord with the sect 
of the Carpocratians, he considers that the writer of the epis- 
tle had in mind certain Christians who had arisen from the sect 
of the Sadducees. But in this Bertholdt is grievously mistak- 
en. Nota trace of Sadduceism is to be found among the prim- 
itive sects; neither is it probable that those Sadducees, who 
became converts to Christianity, would mingle their old dogmas 
with the Christian faith. It is necessary that there should be 
some relationship between Christianity and philosophy or the- 
osophy, from the union of which heresy takes its origin. Between 
Sadduceism and Christianity there was not the least point of re- 
semblance. Sadduceism, like Epicureanism, was so alien from 
Christianity, that a mixture of the two could never have been 
thought of. On the contrary, they are always found at variance, 
never in harmony. In defence of his opinion, Bertholdt, indeed, 
appeals to Rom. 16:18. 1 Cor. 15: 32. Phil. 3:18, 19, where 

* T. A. L. Nietzch in his book: Epistola Petri posterior auctori 
suo imprimis contra Grotium vindicata atque adserta, Lips. 1785. 
8vo. I have not had much opportunity of examining the treatise of 
this learned writer. 


+ Einl. ins alte und neue Testam. Vol. VI. p. 3109 seq. 
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there is an account of men who denied the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, while they indulged their depraved ap- 
petites—all which would seem to refer to the well-known sen- 
timents of the Sadducees, But the Gnostics also denied the 
resurrection of the body, reprobating all union of the soul with 
the (viexw) body. This is evident in 2 Tim. 2: 18, where it is 
mentioned of Hymen: aeus and Philetus: avazggénovoe tyv nio- 
1Lv, Atyoute ¢ tiv avacracy 70 yeyovévac; understanding the 
doctrine of the resurrection only spiritually. Besides, the de- 
praved appetites were en not merely by the Sadducees, 
but by the Nicolaitans, Rev. 2: 6, 15; also by the Gnostics, as 
it seems, from 2 Tim. 3: 1 seq. 

Although then I cannot assent to the opinion of Bertholdt, 
yet the fiction of Grotius is not less obnoxious. This distin- 
guished man erred in appropriating what the apostle asserts in 
relation to the Gnostics to the peculiar sect of the Carpocra- 
tians, which, as all agree, did not spring up till the second cen- 
tury. At the present time nearly all persons who are in any 
degree conversant with Christian antiquity concur in the opin- 
ion that the seeds of the Gnostic heresy were scattered abroad 
during the life-time of the apostles.* Nothing, then, can be 
drawn from the particular traces of Gnosticism to invalidate the 
genuineness of the episile. ‘Though there may be shades of 
resemblance between the heretics whom Peter denounces and 
the Carpocratians, yet we have reason to conclude that ihe 
sentiinents which the Carpocratians afterwards taught did not 
exist in the Christian church in the earliest period. 

Another circumstance seems to have been found by the op- 
ponents of our epistlet which does not belong to the time of the 


This, if not wholly denied, was for. a long time, called j in ques- 
tion iq. many of the earlier critics. Comp, Tittmann de Vestigiis 
Gnosticorum in Novo Test. frustra quaesitis. Lips. 1773 8vo. The 
principal passages in the New Testament, where, as I think, the Gnos- 
tics are referred to, are Col. 2: 8, 10—23. 1 Tim. 4: 1—11. 6: 3—7, 
20. 2'Tim. 2: 14—18. 3: 1—9. 1 John 2: 18—22. 4: 1—3. Jude v, 
8—19. Rev. 2: 18—16. Still it is to be recollected that in these first 
traces of Gnosticism, there are united, what afterwards we find dis- 
joined, Jewish notions and Gnostic properly so called. ‘This fact is 
very obvious in respect to Cerinthus. Comp. Pauli Comment. de 
Cerintho. Jenae 1795 8vo. 


+ Welcker philologisch-exegetischer Clavis iiber die Katholischen 
Briefe und den Brief an die Hebrier p. 183. Ullmann |, 1. p. 107 seq, 
Vor, VIII. No. 24. 45 
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apostle Peter, namely what is mentioned 2 Pet. 3:4 in relation 
to the return of Jesus Christ. ‘Those who denied his coming 
exclaim : Tlow éorev 7] énayyehia TS MAQOUGIAS avrou ; ag ng 
yao oi maréges Exomundnoav, navra ovtm dtamever an aoyns 
xtioews. It is not probable that there were men of this sort, 
say the opponents of the epistle, who would have troubled the 
apostolic age, inasmuch as sufficient time had not elapsed to 
justify the expression: oi narépeg éxoeundnoav. To the time 
of Polycarp* they would trace the doubts regarding the coming 
of the Lord. Still it is not difficult to point out wherein these 
learned authors are mistaken. ‘The words in question do not 
relate to Christians of the true church, but to the Gnostics; 
neither do the Gnostics advance their own sentiment, but they 
are adduced as in the attitude of ridiculing the belief respecting 
the return of Christ, cherished by the whole body of primi- 
tive Christians. This was done by the Gnostics in order that 
they might destroy the faith of weak Christians. Now the faith 
of these heretics had not been weakened on account of the 
lapse of time; they never had believed that Christ would 
return in a bodily form ; all alliance with matter they rejected 
with abhorrence. Besides, these words avail nothing in deter- 
mining when the epistle was written; the heretics do not doubt, 
but scoff; and after a single generation had passed, they could 
insultingly exclaim: of maregeg éxorurOyoav.t Now if this 
passage is understood, as the circumstance in relation to time 
requires, of the Gnostics ridiculing as wholly unreasonable the 
sentiment of Christians in relation to the return of Christ, then 
the animadversions of Ullmann, in which he seeks to gather ar- 
guments from the declarations of the apostle in opposition to 
the genuineness of the third chapter, will be easily refuted. 
That which seemed to him in this passage to be very unmean- 
ing, viz. the opinion that the earth would at length be destroy- 
ed by fire—is of great importance in opposing Gnosticism. The 
Gnostics taught a senseless idealism, dreaming of a mere spirit- 
ual life for themselves after death, and understanding the judg- 
ment, the resurrection, etc. in a mere spiritual sense. To this 


° Polycarpi Epist. ad Philipp. eC. 2 

+ Besides, the words: aavta ovtw diauéver an’ aeyziis xticews clear- 
ly show that in this passage the ancestors of the people, and not the 
founders of the church are referred to. 'The Gnostics, in order to sub- 
vert the faith of Christians, attempted to demonstrate from the unva- 
rying order of events since the creation, how vain their expectation 
must be. 
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idealism, Peter opposes, if I may so say, a realism, severe in- 
deed, but by no means without foundation, in order to break up 
these detestable delusions, and to arouse the minds of these in- 
dividuals. ‘To the most important sentiment, and one day to 
be realized, that the earth would be destroyed and the wicked 
punished at the coming of the Lord, the apostle subjoins anoth- 
er not less weighty, that nothing certain could be determined in 
respect to the time of his return. Ullmann interprets the pas- 
sage in such a manner as that there would appear to be a soph- 
ism in the declaration of the apostle ;—as if the Lord (3: 8) 
would, or might, delay his coming for a thousand years, while 
the apostle intended simply to say that it was very distant. 
But it is to be particularly observed, (what the learned author 
whose opinion we are controverting passed by), that the words, 
3: 8, 9, were addressed by the apostle to his own disciples, in 
order to confirm their faith, as the mode of address, ayennroi, 
clearly shows, and not to the Gnostics, to whom the preceding 
verses, {v. 5 seq.) are directed; on this account the scope of 
the passage is to be made out differently. ‘The following seems 
to me to be the sense : “‘ We know not the precise time in which 
the Lord will return ; time is estimated by him in one way ; by 
man in another way; yet not the less holding fast our faith, let 
us await the coming of the Lord ; for the reasons of his delay, 
if he should delay to return, are with himself, and are of the 
most holy, sacred character, viz.—compassion and long-suffer- 
ing.” ‘Thus the sentiment is not unbecoming the spirit of the 
apostle, and is very appropriate for restraining the ridicule of 
the Gnostics, and establishing the minds of the faithful ! 
Another important passage remains which seems to have 
furnished a handle to not a few in opposing the genuineness | of 
our epistle. We read in chap. 3: 15, 16 as follows: xadwe xai o 
ayannros Mov, adeAgos Tlav hos “ata ryy avra dodeiouv oogiay 
tyouwev viv * ‘Rs zai év NAG HLS Tais insorohaic, lakwy 
éy auras méQt TOUT WY, Ev Vis (ais) éore dv OVvONTa rive, a oi upaders 
mat OTH OLXTOL roe ov Oty, WS Kai TAS hoenas yoaqas, m00$ 
tv idiav avdrwv anwiecav. These words, it is said, attribute a 
collection of the Pauline epistles to the apostolic age, a collection 
which was not completed till the second century ; thus all con- 
tend, who call in question the authenticity of the second epistle. 
In opposition, however, to this position Augusti and Bertholdt 
have acutely argued.* ‘The latter especially has so interpreted 


° Augusti Commentar iiber die Kathol. Briefe, Lemgo. 1801. p. 
75 seq. Bertholdti historisch-kritische Ein]. Vol. VI. p. 3101 seq. 
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the passage just quoted as greatly to diminish the difficulty. 

He clearly shows that the apostle does not here refer to all the 
epistles of Paul, but the word naoat js to be taken relatively ;— 
a case not uncommon in respect to this word, like the Heb, 
>>; we are not to suppose that the apostle had reference to 
the body of the epistles of Paul, but only to some of the more 
important epistles, which were in the hands of his readers. 
That the more important epistles of Paul were widely scattered 
during the life-time of the author, throughout the whole Ronan 
empire, is by no means improbable. Particular churches, as 
we find from the apostle’s own testimony, Col. 4: 16, commu- 
nicated to each other epistles which they had received from him. 

Besides, Augusti well says, what almost all other critics have 
understood differently, that the words : Aadwy év avraig negi rov- 
twv, 3:16, do not refer solely to the discussion respecting the 
return of the Lord, but have relation to the scope of the entire 
epistle. Both revre, so frequently used, (comp. 1: 4, 8, 9, 10, 
15), and the preceding words, omov Jdéoare doncdot xai no 
avi evgedrvat év éignvy, 3:14, clearly corroborate this inter- 
pretation of the passage. Still, both Augusti and Bertholdt 
have overlooked what Ullmann, p. 115, has particularly urged ; 

the words above quoted, 3: 16, we xal tas hoinas youg as, are 
to be explained, in his opinion, so as to imply that the epistles 

of Paul were classed among the sacred writings ;—which was 
not true of them in the apostolic age. ‘The books of the New 
Testament were first called 7) yoaq7 or ai yoagai, near the close 
of the second century, as far as we can determine from the man- 
ner of speaking in the early ecclesiastical writers. Ullmann 
urges, not improperly, that the word Aoenog with the article at- 
tached to it indicates things of a like kind or nature. Yet there 
are some instances where things of a different sort or nature are 
referred to, comp. Luke 18:19. Acts 5:13. Eph. 2: 3, 4, 17.* 
Accordingly another interpretation of the words might be 
allowed: “ As they misinterpret or pervert other books,”—viz. 
such as they have or use. Still I think a new explanation of a 
very difficult passage is preferable to any others, by which the 


* Schleusner in his Lex. N. T. Il. p. 46, adduces many passages 
where Aowrdg and fregog are interchanged as he supposes; but on a 
little closer investigation of the context, it may be easily seen that the 
true meaning of the word is retained ; see, e. g. Luke 12: 26. 1 Thess. 
14:13. There is however an interchange in Rom, 1: 16. 
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very serious difficulties, with which it is beset, may not only be 
diminished, but as I bope wholly removed. The author of the 

epistle distinguishes, (a circuinstance which has often been re- 
marked by the learned) 1), between the letters sent by the apostle 
Paul to the readers [of Peter’s epistles] and the letters written 
to other churches: xadws ITavios évoawev Umiv, wg xai év 
magarg rag éncoroduis. | think that the ensuing words are 
to be referred to what I may call the two classes of epistles ; 
év 018 (ais) gore dv ‘ovonta tiv, a oi auaders xai oi aory, Utxt oe 
oroefhovow, wg xui tag hornas yuages. The words, év ols (ais), 
relate to the epistles which Paul had sent tothe readers of Pe- 
ter’s epistle ; ui Aocnae yoogai are the other epistles of Paul,* 
just previously named naoue éncorodai; the sense of the pas- 
sage then is: ‘The unstable pervert, not unfrequently, all 
the epistles of Paul, those sent to you, as well as those sent to 
others.” By this interpretation both the proper meaning of the 
words is preserved; and a sentiment is evolved, which seems 
not less appropriate to the context than to the spirit of the apos- 
tolic age. 


SECTION 2. 
Circumstances which excite suspicion of deception. 


More weighty accusations than those which we have just 
considered, are brought by the adversaries of our epistle from 
their full store- house. They seem to themselves to have dis- 
covered manifest traces of fraud in the second epistle of Peter, 
which, if well founded, will wholly prevent us from referring its 
authorship to a pious man. The deception is, in their opinion, 
of atwofold nature ; first, the author, with a design to deceive, 
personated the apostle Peter ; : secondly, he delineated the her- 
etics, who were the objects of his assaults, and with whom he 


* Storr otherwise solves the difficulty in his dissertation, De Ca- 
thol. Epist. Occasione et Consilio, Opusc. acad. Vol. I]. p. 367 seq. He 
thinks that 1a Svovonre hard to be understood, means the doctrine con- 
cerning faith, so often brought forward by the apostle in his epistles ; 
while ui Aovtai yoagai means other passages in the same epistles of 
Paul, as yeaqy sometimes signifies passage of a book, Mark 15: 28. 
Luke 4:21. But the word yeag7 in those cases means a particular, 
obvious passage, not any passage indiscriminately ; this explanation, 
therefore, will be satisfactory scarcely to any one. 
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lived, as if not yet existing, in order that he might refer the ori- 
gin of the epistle to apostolic times. 

The first accusation is supported by very insufficient argu- 
ments. It is asserted as an established point that the author of 
the epistle personated Peter, because of the double name +v- 
peov Ilécgos, 2 Pet. 1: 1, which was placed designedly in the 
very inscription to the epistle, while the apostle himself is con- 
tented with a single appellation, 1 Pet. 1: 1. Again, the pas- 
sage 1: 14 is a stumbling-block to the critics, in which the au- 
thor speaks of his own death as approaching, in accordance with 
a declaration of the Lord to him. They also compare this 
verse with the passage in John’s gospel, 21: 18, and in conse- 
quence of the suspicion which rests on this chapter of the gos- 
pel, they call in question the genuineness of the epistle. F'- 
nally, the author makes mention of what is called the transfig- 
uration of the Lord in the mount (1: 16 seq.), which appears 
to some persons to be a manifest indication that the author wish- 
ed to arrogate to himself the authority of Peter. Ullmann and 
Bertholdt* have endeavored to break the force of these argu- 
ments, so far as they have any, inasmuch as all the passages 
are found in the first chapter, which is regarded by both those 
writers as genuine. Very little is left to be added by me. For 
hardly any thing can be imagined more absurd than to draw ar- 
guments against the genuineness of the epistle from the use of 
two names by the writer,t and from the relation of an extraor- 
dinary event which occurred to Peter. What! Are the epis- 
tles of Paul in which he narrates the appearance of the Lord 
and his own conversion to be rejected? Besides, the narration 
itself of the facts is very intimately interwoven with the con- 
text. Indeed, the writer recalls the history of the thing, in or- 
der to defend his own apostolical authority against the assaults 
of the parties, and also to confirm in the wavering minds of his 
readers the truth of the gospel prediction ; a matter which he 
clearly shows was regarded as of high importance by the Lord. 
Moreover, it appears that there is little, or no resemblance, be- 


* Ullmann p. 25. Bertholdt pp. 2083, 3092. 


+ Particularly when it was not unusual for the writer to use both 
names, Simon Peter, Matt. 16:16. John 1:41. Far different would 
it be, so far as we know in respect to Paul; at least we never find 
him called Saul Paul. He laid aside his early name ; Peter retained 
his, using it as a sort of new cognomen. 
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tween the passage 2 Pet. 1: 14 and John 21: 18. In the lat- 
ter case the words of Christ pertain to the kind of suffering 
which Peter would be called to endure ; in the other passage, 
reference is had to the time,* at which the death of the apostle 
drew near. It is necessary, therefore, to refer the words: xa- 
os xai o xUgLOS Huw '/noovs Xprores édjAwoe pot, to another 
appearance of the Lord, such as we find often occurred to the 
apostle Paul. Acts 22: 17. 23: 11. 2 Cor. 12: 1 seq. 

I omit what Welcker} has urged in opposition to the genuine- 
ness of the epistle, drawn from the passage 2 Pet. 3: 1, on the 
suspicion that the pretended author wished to add the remark 
that the design of his own epistle was the same as that of Peter’s 
epistle. Indeed, the arguments learnedly adduced by Dahl p. 
67, in opposition to Welcker are more than sufficient to break 
the force of arguments, which, in the view of any one but mod- 
erately versed in critical matters of this sort, are of no avail in 
overthrowing the apostolical authority of the epistle. ‘The pas- 
sage chap. 3: 2 is deserving of the most serious attention in its 
effect to strengthen the opinion that the second epistle of Pe- 
ter is the production of an impostor. Here, as the opponents 
contend, the writer throws off his assumed character, and be- 
trays himself as a Christian of a later age. They would seem 
to argue correctly, if the words are to ~be interpreted as they 
appear on the first reading. ‘The passage follows : uvnodyvas 
toy 7 MOOELONMEVODY énuatwy vu m0 ro ayioy mpOgnt ay Kal t7S tT o v 
anootodwy uw évroans tov Kugiov xai owrnoos. These 
words, in the view of all persons destitute of prejudice, would 
seem necessarily to excite suspicion, inasmuch as they appear 
to separate the writer of the epistle from the number of the apos- 
tles. The words, TS TOY anOGTOAWY nuoY, the opponents par- 
ticularly urge,t which do not easily admit of another interpre- 
tation. Bertholdt,$ indeed, conjectures that this mode of speak- 
ing is derived from the Aramaean. But, as Ullmann has well 
remarked, the whole spirit of the epistle forbids us to suppose 
that it was written in Syriac. However, on a little more accu- 
rate investigation of this vexed passage, the doubts, which we 


° ’ The s same 2 thing i is : mentioned by Dahl in Diss. de Authentia Epis- 
tolae Petri posterioris et Judae. Rostochii 1807 4to. p. 66. 


+ In Clavi phil. et exeget. in N. T. p. 206. 
t So Ullmann p. 105. Eichhorn Einl. in N. T. Vol. IV. p. 631, 
§ Einl. p. 316). 
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feel on first reading it, will imperceptibly vanish. In the first 
place, the Mss. do not agree in respect to the word jar. Two 
wholly omit it. Very many, and those of high authority, (A 
and C in Griesbach), read vawyv. Admitting this reading, the 
whole difficulty vanishes. It is to be conceded to the opponeuts 
that vuwy might have been inserted as an amendment more ea- 
sily than ajar; yet when the great number of Mss. which 
preserve the reading vu@y is taken into the account, the text 
may be properly regarded as not sufficiently established. Be- 
sides, the connexion of the whole passage would seem to be 
thrown into confusion. Who would undertake to write in this 
manner : 179 trav anootOAwy uv évrodng Tov xvEloU xai Gwr),- 
gos? As many genitives are found as there are words, and 
these not following each other in proper order. It is manifest that 
évrodyg on account of the preceding article rij¢ is to be connected 
with exoorodwy, but it does not appear whether rod xve/ov xai 
Gwr700¢ is to be referred to évrodys or to anoordAwy. On this 
account the ancient versions join the words in various ways. 
The Syriac versions render: “ The commandment of our Lord 
and of our Saviour, which was through the apostles.” The 
Ethiopic : “ The commandment of the apostles of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ our Saviour.” The Vulgate: “ Et apostolorum 
vestrorum, praeceptorum Domini et Salvatoris.” It is not whol- 
ly at variance with the truth to suppose that in the Mss. used 
by the authors of the versions, there were various readings, and 
that the text of the entire passage was not well settled. But 
from this to draw an argument against the genuineness of the 
epistle seems to me, | will not say absurd, but altogether uncer- 
tain and hazardous. If it were submitted to conjecture, I might 
believe that the words should stand thus: xai 179 1a anoor0- 
Awy évrodns tov xvgiov yuo xai owrygos. This reading the 
Ethiopic expresses. The words thus transposed may well be 
referred to the apostle Peter. 

There are, moreover, other traces of fraud, in the view of the 
opponents, which pertain less to the author of the epistle than 
to the heretics assailed by him. These heretics, contemporary 
and before his eyes, he describes as if future and far remote, in 
order that he might refer his epistle to the apostolic age. _Ull- 
mann, who particularly urges this argument, p. 73 seq., remarks 
that suspicions are awakened from the fact that the author, after 
he had more than once asserted that the heretics had not yet 
appeared 2:1 seq., afterwards, forgetting the deception which 
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he had practised, betrays clearly, the spuriousness of the epis- 
tle, inasmuch as in v. }O—15, he describes and opposes them 
as if actually present. I acknowledge that this argument had 
weight with me long before | had read the work of Ullmann, 
and that it was a matter of surprise to me why most of the 
opponents of the epistle had wholly neglected it, while the 
commentators either gave it but a slight notice, or had wholly 
passed it over. Of these individuals, it is sufficient to mention 
Grotius, Augusti and Pott. ‘This especially, as Ullmann well 
saw, must be a serious difficulty with the more diligent student, 
that after the futures, éoovraz, mageroaton ev, ékuxodovii7joov- 
OLY, Plaognun Onoortat, éunMOVEvOOVTAL, 2: 1—3, the author of 
the epistle should subsequently, v. 11, in traces not very dis- 
tinct indeed and drawn only from i lives of the heretics, de- 
scribe them as if actually present, using too the aorist tense, 
and also repeating itin chap. 3:3 seq. Perhaps it may be said 
that the future is here used for the present. But in accordance 
with the authority of Hermann,* we must conclude that the 
future and present are never interchanved ; those cases being 
excepted which are enumerated by Hermann, where the future 
indicative is placed for the subjunctive present, or where the 
discourse is respecting an event, whose occurrence is dependent 
on the will of an agent; but this passage falls within neither of 
these eucagtnes. Althovgh the matter stands thus, yet, in 
my opinion, there are arguments which are not to bec ontemned, 
which will prevent one from yielding to the opinion of Ull- 
mann who concludes that there are in this difficult passage clear 
proofs of the spuriousness of its origin. Lf we may lawfully 
come to this conclusion, then other epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, (those which bear the signature of Paul), may be called 
in question. In ] Tim. 4:1 comp. with 6:21, and 2 Tim. 3: 
1 comp. with 3:5, 6, 8. 4:3, the apostle describes heretics 
who were afterwards to arise, as if they were present. The 
passage 2 Tim. 3: 1 is very similar to the one in question. The 
apostle be gins eoovral my avdgonot, gidavroe x. t. 4. and pro- 
ceeds xai rovrovg exorg¢nov—otios cvdioravtae ty adndeig. 
Now, on a more thorough investigation of these passages, it 
will be readily seen how the apostles might wish to write, and 
did actually write, in this manner. The future, indeed, pertains 
to o the predic tions concerning the heretics, uttered by the Saviour 


* Adnott. ad Vigeri Idiot. Ling. Gr. p. 747. 
Vou. VIII. No. 24. 46 
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himself and by the prophets, and which were present before the 
minds of the apostles; these predictions appeared to the apos- 
tles to have reference partly to their time; they did not hesi- 
tate, consequently, to apply them to the heretics of that period; 
yet they saw that these prophecies had but a partial fulfilment, 
therefore they presented them by the future tense in connection 
with the present, indicating that a part were fulfilled, while an- 
other part remained to be fulfilled. Admitting this interpreta- 
tion, all the difficulties of our epistle, as well as of the others, 
vanish ; no traces of a pious fraud remain, which, if actually 
found in an epistle, would greatly impeach the author, and 
place him at the utmost remove from the company of the 
apostles. 

Ulimann, p. 91, 92, indeed, endeavors to excuse or exten- 
uate the fault of the forger of the epistle, yet, in his humane 
feelings, he rather shelters the man than his production. But, 
better would it be, in my opinion, if the thing could be done, 
utterly to renounce the authority of the epistle than to attribute 
it to the apostle Peter if he was not the author. If the reader 
does not accord with this opinion of mine, it will be preferable 
to maintain that the author of the epistle, in this passage, wrote 
in his own name, and not in that of Peter, forgetting that he 
was penning a letter in the behalf of the apostle. 


Section 3. 


Alleged discrepancies in sentiment from the doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles. 


There are in modern times, if I may so express myself, new 
Marcionites, who in all the books of the New Testament, and 
even in the declarations of Jesus Christ, suspect that there are 
Jewish and mythic opinions. We have nothing, however, to do 
with this class of persons here. If the fact were as they repre- 
sent, scarcely any thing could be drawn in opposition to the 
genuineness of our epistle from the mythi found in it. Sup- 
pose that the apostles did indulge in perverse sentiments of this 
sort, yet nothing would prevent us from completely vindicating 
the second Epistle of Peter from the charge of Judaism. We 
therefore pass it by. A graver accusation seems to be adduced 
against the authenticity of our epistle, inasmuch as it is urged 
by a candid critic. Ullmann sincerely acknowledging those 
things in the gospels, and in the epistles of Paul which seem to 
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have some alliance with Jewish superstitions, to be yet simple, 
divine verities, still persuades bimself that there are in the second 
epistle of Peter dogmas very far removed from the pure doctrine 
of the gospel. ‘T'wo things in particular are noted by him as 
mythic ; first, the assertion that the world is to be destroyed by 
fire; secondly, that the earth was formed from water. The 
author learnedly discusses these matters, pointing out traces 
of them in the ancient writers.* Yet, he has not shown, which 
was a thing of the highest importance, that traces of these opin- 
ions are wholly wanting in the sacred books, or that they are 
at variance with the genius of Christianity. " Indeed, in refer- 
ence to these matters, | have come, on established grounds, to 
far different conclusions. 

Let us now take up the sentiment which Ullmann calls my- 
thic. That there is any thing strange or objectionable in the 
opinion that the world will one day be destroy ed by fire, I can- 
not see. ‘That the world is perishable no one has ever denied, 
nor can deny ; it must perish in some way; what agent for its 
destruction more likely to be employed than fire, the most active 
element, which penetrates and dissolves every thing? Our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself has spoken with sufficient clearness 
respecting the dissolution of the heavens and of the earth, Matt. 
5:18. 24:35. Luke 21:33 ; and, though he may not have 
added in so many words, that all things would be consumed by 
fire, yet he uttered nothing which forbids us from supposing 
that he might have tauglit the same thing. Such a supposition 
is by no means devoid of probability, since the prophets ¢ inti- 
mate repeatedly and in no doubtful manner, that the world is 
to be destroyed by fire. Moreover, the ancient { and the 
modern doctrinal writers adduce this sentiment as a scriptural 
one, and not on the authority of our epistle alone. Besides, 


* Comp. |. c. p. 112 seq. 2 Pet. 3: 5 seq. 

t+ Comp. Ps. 102: 27. (Heb. 1: 11.) Is, 34: 4. 51: 6. 65: 17, but more 
especially Zeph. 3:8, where the language is as follows: WRB >D 
Srgm7bD SNA WN. The context shows that the prophet ‘has 
reference, not to any particular region or territory, but to the whole 
earth. 


t Justin Martyr apol. min. p. 44, and Tatian Orat. ad Graecos. p. 162 
oppose the éuntveo.y of the Stoics, but maintain the Christian view. 
The opinions of the moderns respecting the destruction of the world 
are found in Bretschneider Dogmatik der evang. Luth. Kirche. Il. p. 
443 seq. 
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recent writers on plysics, influenced simply by arguments de- 
rived from nature, have been led to adopt the same opinion.* 

It seems then that in a sentiment of this sort there is nothing 
which can properly be called mythical; although it is to be 
freely conceded that the ancient mythographers delineated and 
perverted this dogma along with others, in various ways. 

Of the same nature is the other sentiment, in relation to the 
aqueous origin of the earth. The words: yy @& vdaros xai dv 
vdarog GuveotHoa rye TOU Ps0b Adyw explain the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, particularly the words Gen. 1: 2 nvetua Peov énegéo- 
éro éxavw rov datos. It is readily granted that in no othe: 
passage has Christ or the apostles taught this sentiment. But 
nowhere else is the question respecting the mode of the creation 
of the earth agitated ; nothing is propounded by them which is 
at variance with this sentiment. Besides, the principal writers 
on physics of our times,t guided by physiological arguments 
alone, have defended the opinion that water was the primary 
element from which our earth was formed. 

Therefore, nothing can be deduced, in my opinion, from 
either of these sentiments which will invalidate th e genuineness 
of our epistle. They teach something, indeed, in relation to 
the origin and destruction of the world, but what is asserted is 
in the form of an universal proposition ; the writer does not d 
scend to particulars ; there is nothing which betrays the myth 
spirit. A mythus may be either historical or philosophical ; it s 
embellishes its sentiment as to confound with it matters of |it- 
tle consequence, drawn, for the most part, from popular custonis 
and maxims. ‘Thus e. g. the Persians transposed the doctrine 
relating to the destruction of the world into a mythus, corrupt- 
ing the simple fundamental idea with varions adjuncts spring- 
ing from the genius of the people. Opinions, however, to 
which science alone, resting on physical grounds, has relation 
are not rightly named mythi; unless other circumstances, 


* Kant in his treatise: Ende aller Dinge, in Berliner Monats: 
June 1792; also Verimisehte Schrifien ed. Tiefirunk, Vol. I. p. 422, 
IIT. 249 seq. ; also Physische Geographie |. p. 225 seq. Bode Be- 
tracht. iiber das Weltgebiiude. p. 198 seq. 


+ The different opinions of learned men on this subject may be 
found in “ Kriiger Geseh. der Urwelt, Lips. 1822. I. p. 130 sq. 
Newton, Burnet, Silberschlag, and De Luc have adduced the genera! 
physical arguments in favor of the aqueous origin of the earth. 
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though not openly propounded, are yet understood to be secret- 
ly united with the doctrine which bears the name of mythus. 
Nothing, however, can be drawn from this source to impeach 
the genuineness of the second epistle of Peter. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Having, as | would hope, sufficiently examined all the argu- 
ments which are commonly urged against the genuineness of our 
epistle, and examined them with an endeavor to keep the mind 
free from preconceived opinions, one duty of much importance 
remains—tlie statement the general result to which the ar- 
gunent has conducted us. Before doing this, however, the 
nature of the case seems to “ mand, that 1 should enlarge a lit- 
tle on some modes of proceeding adopted by critics in forming 
opinions on the sacred books, but which | cannot approve. In- 
deed, it has seemed to me, for a long time, worthy of reprehen- 
sion, that a book is adjudged to be either genuine or spurious, 
when neither the one nor the other can be made clear by posi- 
tive arguments ; and sometimes, perhaps, in cases, where on 
account of the nature of the argument, neither the authenticity 
nor the spuriousness can ever be certainly demonstrated. This, 
lam persuaded, is the reason why the most sagacious of the 
critics on the New Testainent books, do not study to find out 
what is the real truth in the case, but to discover what they 
wish to discover. Some will rejoice not a little, if they seem 
to themselves to have made out, at Jeast with some plausibility, 
the spuriousness of nearly all the sacred books ; others fear lest 
the least trace of suspicion should attach to any the least book 
of the New Testament, as if the foundations of Christianity de- 
pended on the integrity of the New Testament, which, notwith- 
standing flourished gloriously when the New Testament canon 
was not in existence. Such being the state of the question, we 
do not wonder that both parties easily err from the truth in their 
judgments. An inquiry into the authenticity of books would 
be more likely to come to a true and proper result, if all, both 
the opponents and the defenders of the sacred writings, looking 
solely at the puint before them, would not suffer themselves to 
be misled, either by this or by that doctrinal opinion. In order 
that I might avoid this fault i have always endeavored to gov- 
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ern myself by the rules which are laid down in the Preface to 
this Essay, Part I. [Bib. Repos. Vol. VIII. p. 103.] 

If critics had more constantly adopted this sober manner of 
forming judgments in respect to the Scriptures, 1 am persuaded 
that an altogether definitive judgment could not be pronounced 
in all cases regarding the genuineness or the spuriousness of the 
books in question. Since the books are of great antiquity, 
mostly of very limited contents, and nearly all proceeding from 
writers in the common, humble walks of life, serious difficulties 
in the very nature of the case encompass critical disquisitions of 
this sort, and prevent us from solving many things pertaining to 
the history of the writers, which it is exceedingly desirable to 
know. It is important, in my opinion, that there should be a 
new classification of books by the critics in addition to the gen- 
uine and the spurious. It would include first those books whose 
authenticity does not depend on determining who their writers 
are, and secondly those books concerning which, so far as the 
question of their spuriousness or genuineness is concerned, no- 
thing definite can be affirmed, on account both of the nature 
and the paucity of the proofs. In this class also the peculiar 
opinion of individual writers is to be carefully distinguished 
from that decision which can be openly defended by solid argu- 
ments.* Yet, for the most part, the difficulty of the case has 
been greatly increased from the fact that while the number of 
arguments has been multiplied, the degree of probability, if any 
belongs to them, has hardly been considered. 

Influenced by such considerations, I have formed respecting 
our epistle a different judgment, as I think I am in duty bound 
to do, from that which has been commonly adopted by critics. 
I neither affirm that the epistle is genuine or spurious ; I rath- 
er say that neither the genuineness or the spuriousness of it 

* The animadversions which I have made on the mode in which 
critics have proceeded in this matter, do not apply, I acknowledge, 
to allofthem. It is sufficient here to name of these, De Wette, au- 
thor of a very recent Introduction to the New Testament, a man 
equally known for his moderation and sobriety of judgment, as 
for his learning. Yet, I think, that no critic, not even De Wette, has 
distinguished with sufficient accuracy the degrees of subjective pro- 
bability from the real aim which is o bjectively proposed, From this 
source, in my opinion, various errors have proceeded. With singu- 
lar indefiniteness, all critics have proposed to themselves to show 
either the genuineness or spuriousness of a particular book. 
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can be proved by solid reasons. F'rom the discussion in this 
essay of the particular arguments which have been urged against 
the genuineness of the epistle, it is obvious at least that ‘these 
arguments are not sufficient to demonstrate its counterfeit ori- 
gin. No one proof is adduced, whose force as a proof may not 
‘be more or less impaired, on a thorough examination. 1 wil- 
lingly concede that these arguments separately considered are 
not without weight ; inasmuch as no book can be found in the 
New Testament, against whose apostolical authority such a 
phalanx of arguments can be arrayed, as may be arrayed against 
the authenticity of the second epistle of Peter. Besides, a 
cause might be imagined not wholly destitute of probability, 
which influenced a writer of a later age to bring before the pub- 
lic his own performance under the name of the apostle Peter. 
The opinion, indeed, adopted by J. E. C. Schmidt,* will not be 
satisfactory to all. He supposes that an anonymous author in 
forging our epistle, had as an object before him to confirm a re- 
conciliation between the apostles Peter and Paul. It was par- 
ticularly important to the church universal that all Christians 
should have the firmest persuasion of the unanimity of these 
apostles. But this conjecture, as Dahl+ rightly suggests, is of 
very little force ; for a single passage only, 2 Pet. 3: 15, 16, 
favors the supposition. Who can believe that an author, in or- 
der that he might confirm the church in relation to the recon- 
ciliation of Peter and Paul, would write an epistle filled with 
other matters, and in which he only slightly alluded to the 
friendship of the two apostles ? Schmidt himself, aware how 
little weight could be attached to his conjecture, brings forward 
a new supposition, pretending that the epistle was composed in 
order to strengthen the fickle minds of such as doubted in re- 
gard to the coming of Christ. Such a design however does not 
pertain to the epistle, but only to some words in the third chap- 
ter; it is scarcely sufficient to indicate the attempt of an impos- 
tor. There is only one plausible conjecture respecting the ob- 
ject which the author of the epistle proposed to himself to at- 
tain, viz., that he might shelter himself under apostolical author- 
ity, in order that he might more easily gain the advantage over 
the heretics. If it is supposed that the heretics were of various 


* Einleit. ins N. T. p. 386. The same conjecture is proposed in 
Henkii neuem Magaz. fiir Rel. Phil. V. III. p. 319. 


+ Dissert. de Ep. Petri post. et Judae Auth. p. 69. 
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sorts and of different characters, every thing which occurs in 
the second and third chapters may be readily “understood, while 
the desire of the author to personate the apostle Peter would 
serve to illustrate the peculiar form of the first chapter. 

Such being the fact, nothing clear and definite can be affirm- 
ed, in my opinion, respecting the genuineness or the spurious- 
ness of the epistle. At least, | have found that these argu- 
ments in opposition to its authenticity, which have been here 
considered, do not establish the counterfeit origin of the epistle ; 
while, on the other hand, the proofs urged in favor of its genu- 
ineness, do not cause all suspicion to vanish. In refuting the 
opponents of the epistle, it has been very obvious that witness- 
es of a late age and far distant from the apostolic times have 
been brought upon the stand, and witnesses too who manifestly 
waver in their testimony. Of this sort is the proof often urged 
by the defenders of the epistle, that the author asserts that he 
was with the Lord in his transfiguration on the mount, at which 
scene, according to the history i in the gospels, none were pre- 
sent excepting Peter, James and John. Although, such is the 
nature and genius of the epistle and of its history, that nothing 
can be proved by decisive arguments, yet I would not deny the 
force of the proofs which make against its authenticity. These 
may appear so important to this or to that critic as by no means 
to preclude a certain degree of probability that the epistle is a 
forgery. However, no sober critics, | am_ persuaded, can go 
beyond the limits of probability, or ofa subjective persuasion, : 

I may name it, except some new materials may be found, either 
from history or from the nature of the epistle itself, which will 
be better adapted to terminate the controversy than any thing 
hitherto proposed. Others, however, may make out to them- 
selves that the contrary opinion is probable, viz., that the epis- 
tle is genuine. With this opinion, f acknowledge I am inclined 
to coincide.* Though I may grant that it is beyond the pow- 

* Guericke (Beitrage zur Linl. ins N. T. IL. p. 176 not.) has not 
correctly stated my sentiments. His language is ihe following: “ Ols- 
hausen neither considers our episile as authentic or unauthentic ; yet 
he seems rather to approximate to the opinion that it is not authentic.” 
I think, indeed, that neither its genuineness nor its spuriousness can 
be demonstrated by undoubted arguments ; yet relying on subjective 
grounds [those found in the epistle itself] I am persuaded of the authen 
ticity of the epistle. I am well aware that I displease many, by not 
joining myself to this or to the other party. However, in critical in- 
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ers of learning to demonstrate the authenticity of the second 
epistle of Peter, yet | do not see myself to be destitute of rea- 
sons which render its authenticity quite probable. Such, in- 
deed, is the character of the epistle, that the author, whoever 
he was, we must ever regard as a pious and honest man, for 
there is nothing in the epistle which is alien from the doctrine 
of the apostles, or from their moral precepts. I cannot, more- 
over, convince inyself, that it would have been possible to have 
found a pious man the bold and unblushing inventor of a fraud 
so manifest, as the author in question must have been, if he had 
dishonestly assumed the character of Peter. Scarcely an epis- 
tle of the New ‘Testament points out its author by more express 
words and marks than the one in question. In the very title, 
we have the name 2v ueov Tleroos, dovios xai anoorohos '/n- 
cov, while in the first epistle only one appellation is given. 
Again, chap. 1: 18 seq., the writer mentions the transfiguration 
of the Lord, at which, it is well known, Peter alone, with James 
and John, was present. Furthermore, the author, 3: 2, is seen 
to — himself with the company of the apostles ; ; and final- 
ly, 3: 16, he so alludes to Paul as to show that they were on 
terms of the strictest intimacy. All these considerations seem 
to me to bring it within the limits of probability that Peter was 
truly the author of the epistle. An author, it appears to me, 
must have been a compound of fraud and falsehood, if he could 
have Iniquit yusly arrogated to himself what belonged to Peter. 
I therefore conjec ture, that by some unusual concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, many things conspired in the composition of the 
epistle, which go to excite even in a friendly mind, suspicions 
in respect to its apostolical authority and origin. ‘The accidents 
of time may have destroved important information in relation 
to those points on which the authority of the epistle labors. 
Stull, | do not feel authorized to give to these considerations the 
force of absolute demonstration. ‘The question is of such a na- 
ture that circumstances which do not seem to be probable may 
appear to others in a different light. It is said by some that at 
that period the custom of resorting to pious frauds was so com- 
mon among the orthodox as well as the heretics, that a religious 


vestigations, the notion is fraught with danger that it is necessary that a 
disquisition should come to some established and distinct conclusion. 
Frequently, nothing is fixed and definite, except it be that no senti- 
ment can be established with perfectly convincing arguments; and 
this certainly is to have demonstrated something. 
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mind might entertain a project of this sort ; a kind of solicitude 
to sustain the character of an apostle is observed in the author 
of the epistle; from his anxiety we may account for all those 
circumstances in the life of the apostle which the author has in- 
terwoven in the book, particularly 1:18 seq. ‘Though I would 
not deny that any one has a right to come to such conclusions, 
yet I believe that no person free from prejudice, will dare to 
demand that all others should so conclude, as if such was the 
only conceivable mode of solving the difficulty. This satisfies 
us; we affirm this only, that the spuriousness of the epistle 
cannot be shown by convincing arguments, in the manner that 
the genuineness of the gospels and other books of the New Tes- 
tament may be satisfactorily established even in the view of an 
unfriendly critic by witnesses and documents in all respects 
worthy of credit. Far different, then, is the question respect- 
ing this epistle and that regarding other books of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, particularly the gospels and the more important epistles 
of Paul. These last may be vigorously defended against the as- 
saults of adversaries by proofs from history and by internal evi- 
dence ; while in respect to the second epistle of Peter, friendly 
critics who are desirous of establishing its genuineness will see 
occasion for doubt. But, on a thorough examination, this at 
least can be made out, that the arguments which go to disprove 
its genuineness are not of sufficient weight to establish the spu- 
riousness of its origin. 

I will now recall to the reader’s mind what was said in an 
early part of this discussion: ‘“ If these arguments truly prove 
its spuriousness, it seems to me to be wrong not to exclude it 
from the constellation of sacred books, and prohibit its use in all 
doctrinal and theological discussions. How difficult and peril- 
ous such a step would now be, every person must be aware. 
There are, indeed, very many, who, though they consider it to 
be spurious, hesitate not to employ it in popular discourses, and 
in doctrinal and theological discussions, maintaining that the 
subject and scope of the epistle are to be heeded, not its au- 
thor and origin. To such, I cannot unite myself.” This be- 
ing the case, I acknowledge that the result of this investigation 
has given me the highest delight; the arguments do not de- 
mand what would be a most deplorable step—the exclusion of 
the epistle as spurious from the New Testament canon ; where- 
fore, I most earnestly desire that that mode of judging respect- 
ing the sacred books, particularly the second epistle of Peter, 
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which I have proposed, (which does not in all cases require that 
the genuineness or the spuriousness of a book should be certainly 
determined, but which allows it to be placed in that class whose 
authenticity may be questionable), will commend itself to the 
critics of our times. I would also hope that the criticism of the 
New Testament may at length be placed on an established ba- 
sis, although different writers will have different opinions re- 
garding degrees of probability in particular cases. All sound 
critics may “easily come to an agreement concerning those books 
which are clearly either genuine or spurious. Other books 
whose authorship is doubtful may be by common consent as- 
signed to a special class. ‘The remainder, in respect to which 
we can scarcely arrive at definite conclusions, may be placed 
by themselves. I think that all the books of the New Testa- 
= may be arranged in the following four classes. 

This class may include those books w hose genuineness 
can vi demonstrated, and which can be assigned to specific au- 
thors. ‘These are the four Gospels; the Acts, the following 
epistles of Paul—Romans, the two to the Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, the two to the Thes- 
salonians, and the epistle to Philemon ; the first epistle of John, 
and the first epistle of Peter. 

2. ‘Those whose spuriousness can be shown. ‘To this class, 
I suppose, no book of the New Testament can be assigned. 

Those books whose author is uncertain, but whose au- 
thenticity is clear. ‘To this class belong the epistle to the He- 
brews, the epistle of James, the second and third epistles of 
John, and the epistle of Jude. 

4. The class which embraces the books whose authenticity 
or spuriousness cannot be made out by indisputable proofs. 
This includes the two epistles to Timothy , the epistle to ‘Titus, 
and the second epistle of Peter. 

In relation to the books of the fourth class, it may be remark- 
ed that the arguments are of Jess weight which are adduced 
against the genuineness of Paul’s epistles to Timothy and Ti- 
tus, than those which have been urged by us against the second 
epistle of Peter. We may then conclude that ‘the force of the 
argument is not sufficient to maintain and demonstrate the au- 
thenticity of the epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus; while 
in relation to the second epistle of Peter, the testimony is not 
sufficient to overthrow its authenticity. Greater suspicion attach- 
es to the latter; entire certainty does not belong to the former. 
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The Apocalypse is a book of a peculiar kind. It seems 
to me quite difficult, as it did to Eusebius, (Euseb. H. E. III. 
25), to assign it to any particular class. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that the causes of the difficulty do not lie in the book, or 
in its history, but in the diverse notions of learned men, who, 
influenced by doctrinal considerations, have imagined that they 
have found in the Apocalypse what they desired to find. Some 
have regarded the authorship as the only doubtful point ; others 
have no question of its genuineness ; while others still are fully 
convinced that it is the fiction of an impostor. At the present 
day the controversy respecting this last book of the New Testa- 
ment does not seem to be at rest. An agreement in opinion 
on the part of the learned concerning this book appears at present 
scarcely to be expected. Yet, respecting a book full within 
and without of mysteries, I feel no desire to conceal my own judg- 
ment. Under the guidance of history, I believe that the Apoca- 
lypse is the genuine production of the apostle John. The Fath- 
ers universally ascribe it to him ; the opponents of its genuineness 
beyond a doubt are influenced by doctrinal considerations. 
What is urged against its genuineness from the nature of the 
book itself, in opposition to the voice of all antiquity, is, in my 
opinion exceedingly trivial. Suppose that John wrote the 
Apocalypse during the reign of Nero, and all doubts arising 
from its style and its history vanish.* 

But not to protract this discussion too far, I will simply add 
that I hope it is made apparent that the second epistle of Pe- 
ter may be retained in the canon, though there may be a con- 
currence of specious arguments in opposition to its genuineness. 
This conclusion will greatly subserve the interests of the church. 
On account of the weakness of many Christians, it would be very 
difficult and dangerous to remove a book from the canon. Yet the 
second epistle of Peter ought to be removed, if it is not the pro- 
duction of the apostle. It must be regarded as the work of a 
bold and dishonest man, if it had its origin at alaterage. ‘That 
our epistle should find a more fortunate position than the one it 


* [ have not altered my opinion from reading the treatise of the 
learned Liicke (Bonn, 1832), who, though he denies that Joli the 
apostle was author of the Apocalypse, yet, moved, as it seems, by the 
great number of ancient witnesses in favor of its apostolical origin, at- 
tributes to John a very large share of authority in the composition of 
the predictions which it contains. 
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now occupies, neither history nor the nature of the epistle give 
us any right to expect. It is possible, however, that new re- 
mains of antiquity may be discovered, by which every thing 
that now creates suspicion may be altogether removed. 


ARTICLE V. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE WorRD 7A7jompa In THE New Tes- 
TAMENT ; AND PARTICULARLY ON THE MEANING OF THE 
PASSAGE IN WHICH IT occurs, IN CoL. 2: 9," Oze év avr@ 
KaTOLKEL MAY TO eidaniaus rns aodaetes Ow Ma 
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By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Tue variety of interpretation which exists in commentaries, 
exegetical essays, and lexicons, with regard to this difficult and 
apparently obscure passage, renders it desirable that some fur- 
ther effort should be made in order more clearly to illustrate its 
meaning. Whether the present attempt to contribute something 
to this purpose, is in any good degree successful, must be left to 
the judgment of the reader. 

The principal difficulty respects the words nav T0 nAjowma 
7S DeorntOs owuatixws. The course which I intend to pur- 
sue in relation to the exegesis of these words, and of the whole 
passage, will be that which is prescribed by the ordinary laws 
of grammar, by the usus loquendi, and by ‘analogy of doctrine 
as exhibited in other passages of Scripture. All sober and con- 
siderate inquirers will at once concede, that the course itself now 
proposed is a proper one. The only question about which I 
anticipate any difference of opinion, will be, whether I have ac- 
tually and properly pursued the course which I have marked 
out for myself. 1 cannot expect, perhaps, to obtain the assent 
of every reader, to all which I may here advance ; but I shall 
endeavour so to conduct my inquiries, as to s satisfy him that my 
design is to govern myself by sound principles of interpretation, 
and that, if I have failed to do so, it is rather from the imper- 
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fection of my knowledge, than from party feeling or theological 
prejudice. 

It may be proper that I should say a few words here, by way 
of introduction, respecting the form of nouns in -#a and the sig- 
nification which may lawfully and properly be assigned to them. 
It is easy to see what bearing this will have upon the main sub- 
ject of the difficulty before us, viz. the meaning of the word 
nAnowpe. 

The late Prof. Tittmann of Leipsic, whose name and ess: 
have so often appeared in this Miscellany, remarks (Gipiaecal ula, 
1829, p. 324), that commentators on Rom. 5: 18 have not un- 
frequently rendered the word dexacwazos there, as if it meant 
justification. ‘To this he objects, on the ground that dexalopa 
must signify some thing or state, and cannot be rendered as a 
nomen actionis, i. e. as designating the same idea that dexa/wors 
designates, viz., justification as an act. ‘A fault of this na- 
ture,’ he then remarks, ‘ is not unfrequent in the lexicons of th: 
New Testament ;’ he means that it is a fault or error to attrib- 
ute an active signification to nouns ending in -ue. 

The more attention I have paid, however, to the Greek lan- 
guage, especially to that of the New Testament, the more | 
have doubted whether this remark does not extend a theory in 
language beyond what practice or usus /oquendi will warrant. 
Buttmann, whom all that know his merits will concede to bea 
very accurate and intelligent Greek scholar, has ranked several 
endings of nouns together, in his Greek Grammar, to which hie 
assigns a common signification. ‘Thus under those which desig- 
nate action or operation (like that expressed by a verb), he de- 
signates the following endings, viz., -u@s -um -me -ors -oLe -) 
~a -o¢ (masc.) -o¢ (neut.). As to those in -o¢, he states that 
they appropriately and generally denote abstract ideas, i. e. 
those which signify mere action itself, and not the subject or 
object to which these belong. Examples are aduog swinging, 
Gdvouos sorrowing, ofxtioMoS Compassion (as an act), 8005 
trembling, etc. On the other hand, those nouns which end in 
-ua he considers as more usually and naturally designating the 
concrete, and so of course as signifying sulject or olject itsell. 
In this respect, a noun of such an ending seems to be equivalent 
to the neuter gender of the Perf. participle passive; e. g. 
moa Wo a thing done = 10 nETQaYUEVOY something done, mi“n- 
pa an imitation or a likeness, ontoua seed or something sowed, 
etc. 
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Such are the usual phenomena of these forms. ‘ But,”’ as he 
remarks further, “ in common language the meanings of the ab- 
stract forms often go over into those of the concrete ; ; and vice 
versd. Thus Aaynos and yonouos do not mean casting lots 
and soothsaying, but Jot and oracular declaration. On the 
other hand, ggov7ua does not mean the understanding as a fac- 
ulty, but intelligence, i i.e. understanding” or minding as an 
act. 

To these examples of reciprocity as to meaning we may add 
others of a still more convincing nature, viz., cases in W hich the 
very same word has both the abstract and concrete senses. E. g. 
awa, healing (as an action), and the means of healing, i. 

a thing which i in its nature is sanative ; xoiue, the act of lie 
ing, and also condemnation, decision. \t were easy toadd oth- 
er examples, but | deem it to be unnecessary. 

To this last rubric of examples, the disputed word in our text, 

viz. may gurgece, seems to belong. Passow, in his excellent lexi- 
con, assigns to it both the abstract and concrete sense. The 
latter is the more usual ; and in this sense it designates fulness 
or filling, 1 i. e. that which fills any thing or by which any thing 
is filled ; in other words, the object itself which fills any thing 
or makes it full. Thus, for example, the rowers in a ship, the 
marines, the freight, the ballast, in a word, any part of the /a- 
ding, were all named by the Greeks nAnowpara tov vnov. So 
Philostratus (Heroic. X. 12) calls the Grecians, who were lurk- 
ing in the Trojan horse, its nijowpe. In like manner, Philo 
Judaeus (Vita Mossis II. p. - 451) calls the animals which Noah 
introduced into the ark, its tAjowua. 

But besides this objective or concrete sense of the word, Pas- 
sow also assigns to it an active sense, viz., anfullen, sollmachen, 

e. filling, making full=nArjowocs. 

On the other hand, he assigns to mArjgwore, first the active 
sense, as filling, fulfilling, completing, etc., and then the ob- 
jective sense, as fulness, completion, , fulfilment, etc. 

The like to this Passow has often done in bis lexicon ; and 
therefore that which Tittmann has blamed in the New Testa- 
ment lexicographers, is not peculiar to themonly. The simple 
truth seems to be, that predominant usage is as Buttmann has 
stated it to be, in the passage quoted from him above, i. e. nouns 
in -O1g more usually have an active sense, and nouns in -#e@ an 
objective one ; but occas ionally these reciprocate their usual 
meanings, and the first is objective and the last active, while in 
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some cases one and the same noun is used in both senses. 
Whatever may be the etymological theory of these endings of 
nouns, or whatever may be a consistent and philosophical de- 
duction from it, yet the usus loguendi does by no means exact- 
ly agree in all cases with the rule which Tittmann seems to have 
laid down. 

Enough respecting the etymological principles of such words, 
and the signification generally attached to their forms. Let us 
now examine a little more particularly the various meanings 
which nijnowna actually conveys 

It is easy to see, that as nhnons means full, filled, and x 
ow to fill, to make full, so aAjg@pa originally and iiahisiealy 
must mean the filling, i. e. the thing which fills. Such, or the 
like meaning is now technically given to the English w ord fill- 
ing, by artisans, who designate the woof of cloth by it; while, 
in common parlance, the word filling is not now employed of- 
ten as a noun, but only in a participial sense. In the Greek, 
the abstract noun, which appropriately denotes a state of ful- 
ness, is of course mAnoorys; at least it is so, according to the 
common laws of this language. 

Originally and properly, then, there is a difference between 
nAnootns and najowuce. The Sent characterizes the state of a 
a thing which is full ; the second primarily means, not the state 
of being full, but the thing or things which fill up, and thus 
create the state of fulness. Tngsrns, thus strictly considered, 
designates the consequence ; while nA7jjgmue designates the im- 
mediate cause, means, or instrument, by which that consequenc 
is introduced. Ina word ; that which filis, is properly ndrjowna; 
the state or condition that ensues, is mAngdens. But then, a 
cording to the usages of the Greek, Ange is not always con- 
fined to this shade of sense, (as has already been observed 
above), but sometimes, as we shall see, is used to denote a séat 
of fulness or completion. 

In order to cast the requisite light upon nArjgwpa, let me 
now refer to some plain and obvious examples of the original 
and proper sense in which it is employed. By proceeding in 
this way, and first examining its most obvious and simple mean- 
ing, we may then go forward to the more difficult senses of the 
word, in certain passages of the New Testament, with greater 
advantage. 

(1) The exact original meaning of nA2jgwue appears ouly in 
two cases in the New Testament. The first or plainest case is 
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in a sentence quoted by Paul from the Septuagint, which may 
be found in 1 Cor. 10: 26, “The earth is the Lord’s, xa? 10 
alijowua avrng,” i. e. that which fills it, all which it contains. 

So in Mark 8: 20, dom onveidwy nanowpata xlaouatwr 
joare; lit. the fillings of how many baskets of fragments took 
yeup? Here mAngwuare plainly means the contents of the 
baskets, i. e. that which filled them. ‘The sentence is equiva- 
lent in meaning to mé0ag onvgidas nAngsts xlaoparwy 7oETE ; 
or we may translate the Greek text as it now is, in the following 
manner: ‘ The fragment-fillings of how many baskets took ye 
up? 

The obvious meaning of azAyjowua, as exhibited in these in- 
stances, is abundantly confirmed by classic Greek usage ; ac- 
cording to which it designates the lading of ships, 1 1. e. that 
which fills them, and so of other like things. It is abundantly 
confirmed, moreover, by all cases in which najoope i is employed 
by the Septuagint ; e. g. 1 Chron. 16: 32. Ps. 23:1. 49: 12. 88: 
1]. 95:11 97: 7. Eee. 4: 6. Jer. 8: 16. 29:2 (47: 2). Ezek. 
12: 19. 19: 7. 30: 12. 32: 15, which last case, however, reads 
nlnowose (instead of zAxgwpea), in Bos’ edition of the Septua- 
gint. ‘These numerous cases of ndrjgmpa, which are all of one 
and the same tenor, shew, beyond any reasonable ground of 
doubt, what the original and proper sense of the word is. The 
variations from this original sense, however, which are found in 
the New ‘Testament, are such as may be easily accounted for on 
grounds common to the Greek language. 

(2) There are other shades of meaning which have their 
general basis in this plain and original one, but which at the 
same time exhibit specific differences that require correspond- 
ent variations in the translation of aAyjgaua. ‘To illustrate the 
nature of one class of these, let us suppose a case in which a 
thing is in a state that is ¢encomplete, and which therefore needs 
something to complete it, or (in other words) to give ita full 
state or condition—to make up what is wanting or defective. 
We have now a case, in which the Greeks would name that 
something 2Ajomua. ‘This we may translate either by the word 
complement or supplement, according to that which the mind 
has in view, when the name nAjowe j is given. If a ship is to 
be laden with timber, and some of its freight i is yet lacking, that 
which is lacking might be called complement, because it is of 
the same nature with that already supplied, and together with 
that would complete the lading of the ship. But if a certain 
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part of the ship’s lading is to be timber and another part grain, 
when the timber only is put on board, the supplement (i. e. the 
grain) is still wanting. In either case, the Greeks might name 
the part to be supplied, and which when supplied would com- 
plete the filling up or loading of the vessel, the mAroome. In 
one case we should naturally translate this complement, in the 
other supplement; although I do not aver that this nicety of 
language is always observed in common life. It should also be 
noted, ‘that the whole lading of the vessel might also be called 
nAsipespes. 

This brings us to one of the meanings of this word, which 
appears in the usage of two of the Evangelists. Matt. 9: 16, 
** No one putteth a piece (émifdnua) of new [undressed] cloth 
upon an old garment; aigee yao ro man gorce avrov ano Tov 
iuariov, and “the rent becomes worse.” The same words are 
employed in Mark 2:21. In this case the word nArjgwue 
is evidently of the same meaning, for substance, with éxi- 
BAnua, patch, something adjectitious. But then the use of 
nAnowua, in this case, is occasioned by the contemplation of the 
thing here proposed by the speaker, in a light different from 
that in which énifinua placed it. The old garment has be- 
come defective and needs mending ; that which goes to supply 
its defect is wAjowmae, i. e. a supplement ; ; in other words, it sup- 
plies what was wanting in order to make the garment whole. 

In a sense like to that in which mAnvopua is here employed, 
I understand it to be used by Paul in Rom. 15: 29; where the 
apostle says: “ When I come to you, I shall come év aAngu- 
pare evioyiag of the gospel of Christ.” The sense is good and 
appropriate if we understand him here to say, that when he 
comes to the church of Rome, he hopes or expects to come so 
furnished, or so to perform the duties of his office among them, 
as to make up to them the full complement of all whic h is yet 
lacking to them of gospel privileges and blessings. He had 
stated in the commencement of his epistle (Rom. 1: 11, 12), 
that he wished to visit them in order to impart some spiritual 
gift, to confirm them in their faith, and give and receive consolation 
or exhortation. In these respects, then, something was wanting 
which Paul hoped to supply. The filling up, the nAjowue, 
completion or supplement of that which would relieve these 
wants, the apostle calls, in our text, tAjompa evdoyias. 

If any one prefers to rank this text under our next head, and 
to regard ndjgwua as designating fulness simply in the sense 
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of completion, i. e. perfection, or the highest degree or most 
complete state in which any thing can exist, or which it can be 
made to possess ; the general meaning of the passage will not 
be substantially changed by this. ‘The apostle, as thus inter- 
preted, would design to say, that when he should come, he ex- 
pected to bestow on the church at Rome the highest measure 
of gospel blessings, i. e. to complete all which was possible to 
be done for them spiritually, in the present world. 

(3) Kindred to the shade of meaning just considered, is an- 
other one which is exhibited in several passages of the New 
Testament ; about which, however, there has been not a little 
of discussion and contest among critics and lexicographers. It 
is a meaning which approaches. to an abstract sense, because it 
does not denote either the contents of a thing or that which fills 
it, nor yet that which of itself constitutes the complement or 
supplement of what is lacking in order to complete any particu- 
lar thing. Nor is it the action of completing any thing, the 
filling it up, i. e. ee action of filling it up. It is the state of 
being completed, i. e. fulness in the sense of having attained its 
ultimate or highest silat, and so of having become ‘completed. 

This is some considerable variation from the original mean- 
ing, which I have placed above as the first in order. But still, 
it is a very easy and natural variation. That state which re- 
sults from being filled, that state which a aAjowmua (taken in its 
primary sense) | occasions, can be easily designated by the same 
word ; in which case the metonymy of effect for cause is natu- 
ral and obvious; as is the fact in numberless cases which occur 
in all languages. 

In the sense of completion, (i. e. a modified sense of fulness 
or filling up), I understand nAngmpa to be used i in Gal. 4: 4; 
“But when 10 nhjowpa tov yoovou was come ;” i. e _ when 
the completion of the period in which the Messiah was to ap- 
pear, had come or taken place, then “ God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman, etc.” In other words, and very briefly : 
‘When the time was completed, after which the Messiah was 
to appear, God sent him forth, etc.” Comp. Mark 1: 15. 

In the same ef for substance, would I construe the disputed 
passage in Eph. 1: 9, 10, “ God hath made known to us the 
mystery of his will, (according to his good pleasure which he 
purposed in him [Christ] respecting the. dispensation rou nAn- 
Owmatos tw xaLowy), in order that he might bring all things 
under one head in Christ, etc.” I have put the intermediate 
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clause in a parenthesis here, for the sake of exhibiting more 
plainly what I deem to be the relation of the former to the latter 
part of this somewhat difficult verse. The idea in the mind cf 
the writer appears to have been this, viz., that in times past 
God did not reveal his gospel as he has now done, (comp. Eph. 

3: 9, where the economy and the mystery is said to have been 
hidden from ages) ; but now, when the fulness of the time has 
come in which the revelation should be made, i. e. when the 
time is completed which was to precede this revelation, he has 
revealed the mystery of his will, q. d. his hitherto concealed 
will, in respect to the new economy or dispensation of grace. 

The economy of the fulness of time, therefore, plainly means 
that economy or arrangement which was to commence, when 
the time was completed which in the counsels of God was des- 
tined to precede it ; it is that economy which is attached to, or 
is immediately to follow, the completion of the appointed and 
preceding period. Here then the idea of fulness in the sense 
of completion seems plainly to be the thing which the writer 
meant to designate by mAjowma. 

Nor should I be disposed to give a sense substantially differ- 

ent from this, to mhyompa in Rom. 13: 10, where we have: 
mAjowua ovv vonov 4 ayann. Wahl, Bretschneider, Schleus- 
ner, and others, represent mAjoome as here meaning the same 
thing which is usually designated by wAyjgwors, i. e. the fulfill- 
ing of the law, thus giving it the active or verbal sense. ‘This 
I admit to be a possible meaning ; but it is not here a necessa- 
ry one, nor even the most probable. I*or what does such an 
interpretation represent the apostle as asserting? Simply this, 
viz., that ‘ love is a fulfilling of, i.e. it is obedience to, the law.’ 
This sentiment is very true, indeed, but still it does not seem 
here to be the whole truth. The apostle means to say, in this 
place, that the sum and substance of all which the law demands, 

ts love. This he expresses by saying that “love is the aAygo- 
ua of the law,” i. e. love completes all which is needed to make 
out the full demand of law, it constitutes its mdzjowue or com- 
pletion. The demands of love (in other words) are coexten- 
sive with the demands of law, and law goes not beyond these. 
Thus does he here express, in a different way, the avaxeqahaiwors 
which he had just asserted in the preceding verse. Such an 
interpretation of nAjowua, therefore, i is better here than the 
other one which obliges us to assign to it an active meaning 
(fulfilling) ; it is better, because it is more emphatic and com- 
plete. 
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Once more ; in Rom. 11: 12, 25, Paul speaks of the nArjow- 
ua of the Jews and Gentiles in reference to the final and full 
participation by them in all the blessings of the gospel. Bret- 
schneider represents the meaning of nanowpa here to be that 
of multitudo = ndndos; W ahl, the same as mavta; and 
Schleusner says, it means felicitas, fortunae abundantia. Nei- 
ther lexicographer seems to have rightly and fully comprehend- 
ed the mode of expression. In v. 12, mArjgomea is opposed to 
nityua, diminution; and this latter ‘word may signify either 
the low and diminished state of the Jews in consequence of 
their sins (wagantwue), or it may have an active sense and de- 
signate what God had done in the way of punishment because 
of the nagéxrwpa which they had committed. By suggesting 
the idea of diminution (ijrrnua), the apostle plainly means to 
refer the mind of the reader to the few among the Jews who 
then believed and were saved. Consequently the nijnowpa of 
the Jews who will believe at a future period, must mean numbers 
so great as to make up completion or full complement. And the 
same thing is manifest from v. 25, “‘ until the mAsjompe of the 
Gentiles shall come in.”” What had the apostle been saying ? 
That “ blindness had happened ano pégoovg to Israel.” How 
long is it to continue? “ Until the aAjogwua of the Gentiles 
shall come in.” Here the opposition of wégog and aAyjgomea is 
very plain ; and as the one designates a part only, so the other 
would seem to designate the full or complete number. Wheth- 
er this is to be literally and (s 0 to speak) mathematically inter- 
preted, matters not to our present purpose. The Arjompma here 
is evidently the complement, or rather the completion of what is 
wanting, to make up the full number of the Gentiles who are 
to be brought in. We need not depart, therefore, from the 
sense already explained by the preceding passages, in order to 
understand and rightly interpret this passage. 

It will be perceived, that although I have expressed a doubt 
as to the correctness, in several respects, of the interpretation of 
ndnowue in the lexicons, yet in the present case this doubt has 
regard rather to the manner than the matter of the interpreta- 
tion of Wahl and Bretschneider. In respect to Schleusner’s 
exposition I must say, that 1 do not think there is any good 
foundation at all for it. The other two lexicographers represent 
mn ooops here as == mAyGog or navta. Of these two words, 
navta is beyond all doubt the nearest to correctness ; for what 
is the natural antithesis of uégog in the context? All (ra nave) 
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is surely the appropriate antithesis of a part; and it is, there- 
fore, what we should of course expect. 

When Bretschneider says, that mAjowpa tay évov may be 
translated multitudo gentium, and Wahl asserts that adrjowuc 
= ni7 003, there is plainly a want of accuracy in both state- 
ments. The wAjgwpa of any thing may be a single simple 
substance, and either large or small. Tlnowpe, the lading of 
a ship which would carry a thousand tons might be called ; and 
the same name might be given to the lading of a boat which 
could not support a ‘single ton. But how would 24 @o¢ answer 
in either of these cases, yand especially in the latter? ‘The sim- 
ple truth seems to be, that 1470wua has alwaysa relative sense. 
What is contained in any thing, or that which fills it, must of 
course be always proportioned to that which contains it; and 
this may be of immense magnitude, or it may be very small. 
In the former case, the 1A7j0mpua would indeed amount to abun- 
dunce, copia as these New ‘Testament lexicographers have tran- 
slated nAjowua. Thus: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof, nArjomua avrg.” Here the immense extent of 
the earth, and the innumerable objects which fill it, give us in- 
deed the idea of abundance. So too, when the mAvipeue of 
Christ or God is spoken of as the source from which men de- 
rive their numerous and varied blessings, we cannot refrain from 
attaching to zAnowpe the idea of abundance, copia. But after 
all it is sufficiently plain, that the proper meaning of abundance 
lies not in the word mAjowpa itself, but results from the circum- 
stances of the case presented. ‘The boundless extent of the 
container, impresses us with the idea of abundance as to the 
things contained. 

Tljowpe and nAnGos, then, are never exactly alike in their 
true signification. JIAj@og is a cognate of niydw to abound, 
and therefore appropriately designates abundance of any kind. 
But ndzjgapua comes from mdrjong or mingdw, and properly sig- 
nifies the filling up or completing, or the supplement or comple- 
ment to, any thing ; which thing, however, may be great or 
small. In a word, ninowpa does not necessarily designate 
a large quantity, as ’ndijOos does ; but it merely designates the 
completion or filling up of a thing so as to render it complete or 
full, in respect to any of its appropriate attributes or adjuncts. 

It is accidental then, when, as in Rom. 11: 25, we may ex- 
plain nhjoopa by za navra. It happens here merely because 
ninowpe is the antithesis of uéoog; 1. e. a meaning equivalent 
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to ta mavta@ results from the circumstances of the case, not from 
the word itself. 

This none of the lexicographers above mentioned appear to 
have noticed. Hence their articles on aAjowmea contain several 
inaccuracies in the statement of its true meaning. 

(4) ‘There is one case in the New Testament where ndjow- 
ua is used metonymically, i. e. the container is called nAjoopa 
instead of the thing contained ; which last is the primary and 
natural meaning of aAjowpua. 

Passow notices such a use of the word in heathen writers. 
Thus, instead of designating the freight of a ship, as it usually 
does, 7Ajowpe is sometimes employed, as he states, in order to 
designate the shzp itself. Analogically with this metonymical 
mode of expression, does 2Ajpw@pue seem to me to be used in 
Eph. 1: 23, “ He hath made him (Christ) head over all things 
for the church, which is his body, 10 nAyjgwpa of him who fill- 
eth all in all.” Here ndrjgwpa plainly appears to be put in ap- 
position with owua, body, and (like this) to denote the church 
which Christ fills with his presence, or rather with his gifts and 
graces. This passage has been regarded by many commenta- 
tors, and by some of high note, as proffering a key to unlock 
the difficult passage in Col. 2: 9. In the sequel, I “shall have 
occasion again to advert to this. 

Harless, in his recent and very able Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, has laboured with success, as I must think, 
to overthrow the interpretation which Chrysostom, Calvin, Be- 
za, and many others, here give to the word mArjowpe, viz., that 
of comple mentum or supplementum. Those who interpret thus, 
explain their meaning in the following manner: ‘ Such is the 
love of Christ for his church, that although he himself bestows 
all that Christians possess on each and every individual, yet he 
represents himself as a head which is wanting and incomplete 
until all the members of the body are supplied. Christians are 
these members ; and they thus make up the complement of the 
whole body, and are therefore called mAyjyape.’ 

My design does not permit me to dwell at length on this 
method of interpretation. I merely remark, that the usus lo- 
quendi of Paul elsewhere represents God as dwelling in us and 
filling us, not us as filling him. Thus we are said by er apos- 
tle to be the temple of God (2 Cor. 6: 16. 1 Cor. 4: 16), the 
_—€ of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 6: 19), the dw slag place of 

God by his Spirit (Eph. 2: 22). This, moreover, is the obvi- 
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ous and natural way of viewing the subject. This falls in also 
with other declarations of Paul, respecting that which is per- 
formed or accomplished by Christ ; for the apostle represents 
the ascended Saviour as filling all things (Eph. 4: 10), and 
Christians as being filled by him (Col. 2: 10). In accordance 
with these views of Paul, and according to the analogy of these 
declarations, I construe the expression in Eph. 1:23, which as- 
serts that the church is the body of Christ, the nijowua of him 
who filleth all in all, as simply declaring that the chureh is the 
receptacle (i. e. the object which is filled) of the gifts and gra- 
ces of the glorious Redeemer. How entirely this accords in 
tenor of sentiment with John 1: 16, “ Of his fulness have we all 
received, even grace for grace,”’ will be obvious to the slightest 
reflection. Interpreted in this way, I do not understand 2/7 
ouuc in Eph. 1: 23, as merely an explicative adjunct of the 
Gaue avrov which precedes it; but I consider the two nouns 
as introducing to the reader’s mind two images or symbols of 
the church, separate in some respects although related in others ; 
the one symbol teaches us, that the church stands related to 
Christ as the human body stands related to the head, the other 
that it stands related to him as any thing which is filled stands 
related to him or to that which fills it. Both relations shew, 
and are designed to shew, intimate connection and dependence. 
Harless himself, after sufficiently refuting the exegesis of 
Chrysostom and others, as above mentioned, comes at last to 
the same conclusion, for substance, as that w hich I have now 
defended ; although he no where seems to have recognized the 
fact, that nijowua, by metonymy, sometimes designates the ob- 
ject which is filled, as well as that which fills it; a use of the 
word distinctly noted by Passow. Harless says, at the close of 
his long discussion: “ [The church is called] the fulness of 
Christ, not as if it were his proper immanent glory, but because 
he makes his glory to dwell in her, as also in every thing else.” 
One might indeed ask: ‘ How then is the church distinguished 
by the apostle from any thing else, since, according to this mode 
of representation, Christ dwells év nase, as well as in bis church ?’ 
But the question, although an obvious and natural one, still 
overlooks the context. We must take the whole view together, 
in order rightly to interpret the apostle. And thus taken, the 
matter stands in this light: ‘ He who fills all in all, i. e. who ts 
the omnipresent and great universal agent, dwells in his church 
by a union such as exists between the body and its head. Ina 
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peculiar manner, therefore, he stands related to Christians, and 
fills them with his gifts and graces ;’ comp. John 1: 14, 16. 

The difficulty which attends the text in E ph. 1: 23, the con- 
troversies that have arisen about its meaning, and the impor- 
tance to our whole subject of a right and proper view of the 
meaning of that text, will constitute, as [ hope and trust, an 
apology to my readers for the length of time that I have occu- 
nied in the discussion of its meaning. 

Thus have I traced the word mAyjowua in all its developments 
in the New Testament, excepting in cases where it is connect- 
ed with the word God or Christ. ‘These cases, however, are 

our most interesting subject of inquiry ; and they must be par- 
ticularly investigated, especially in regard to the bearing which 
they have upon Col. 2: 9. 

(5) We come then to the last class of texts, viz., to those 
where adrjowpa is connected with the name of God or of Christ. 
We begin with one of the plainest examples and most easy to 
be i investigate od, viz., the one in John 1: 16, “ é row Angora 
ros avrov have we all received, even grace for grace, yagev avii 
yaoeros.”” 

What then is this nArjemue of the Logos, “ who became flesh 
and dwelt among us,” and of which believers receive? Jobn 
has told us what it is in v. 14, when he says, that ** he [Christ] 
was nAnjons yaorros xui adndelas.”? Grace here means the 
mercy, compassion, kindness, ete., exhibited in the provisions 
of the gospel for sinners, and ¢ruth the revelation made respect- 
ing the plans and purposes of God to exhibit his mercy, and the 
light which he has shed upon the path of our duty and happi- 
ness. The Logos incarnate, then, was filled with benevolence 
and the knowledge of what pertains to salvation. This was 
the special mAjg@ue which the writer here considers as belong- 
ing to him. 

With this view agrees the declaration, that “ éx rou nAnowpa- 
tog avrov we have all received, even grace for grace.” The 
meaning is, that the fruits of that with which he was filled, have 
been fully ‘exhibited among men. Grace in abundance (zagev 
avzi yaotros) has been received, or (if any one prefers it) grace 
corresponding to the graces of the only begotten Son of God ; 
and although no mere man ever saw God so as fully to reveal 
his counsels and purposes with respect to the salvation of men, 
yet the Only Begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father |i. e. 

Vou. VIII. No. 24. 49 
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the confidant of all his secret purposes], he has fully revealed 
him,’ y. 18. 

Here then the context leaves us little or no room to mistake, 
in regard to what nAjomuaros means. 

But will this meaning fit tAnjgomarog in Eph. 4:13? The 
passage there runs thus: “ He hath given some apostles, some 
prophets ...to the edification of the body of Christ [the 
church], until we all shall attain to unity of faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to complete manhood, to the 
measure “of mature age in respect to the fulness of C heist, 100 
ninouwpuros TOU Xouorov.’ Here Schleusner and Wabl si 
that nAnowuaros designates the multitude (zo adndos) of true 
worshippers ; and Bretschneider parapbrases the passage in ra- 
ther a singular way, viz., ‘ ut aequetis modum animi, qui vere 
est nAyjowua, templum Christi; sensus: ut veri sitis Christiani, 
eta Jesu regamini.” This is at least general enough to be 
turned in whatever way one pleases, and too general, | may add, 
to give any solid satisfaction to the inquirer. 

That 1 have not transgressed any sound principle of philolo- 

gy by rendering TOU nAnooparos here in respect to the fulne 88, 
etc., every Greek scholar well versed in syntax will of course 
know. Thus (to illustrate this principle from heathen writers) 
the Greeks say : aig modwy sizov, as they could in respect to 
their feet > ed éyeev Goevor, * to be in ood condition with re- 
gard to the understanding, i. e. sanae mentis esse ;) 2W¢ ayo 
vo¢ momen, ‘how come we off in respect to the contest? Aa- 
Aws xeizuc tov #Aiov, ‘it is well situated in respect to the sun.’ 
See my N. Test. Gramm. $ 100. 3. c. 

How much, or what, then, does the aAjgmpa of Christ in 
this case designate? ‘The context here, as in respect to John 
1: 16, gives us as it were a specific answer to this question. 
First the apostle says, that Christ has given the church apostles, 
prophets . . . teachers, etc., for the perfecting of the saints, {o1 
the edification of the body of Christ, i. e. of the church ; and 
then he represents the end or event to be the attainment, first, 
of a unity in faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, and 
secondly, of a fulness or completeness in respect to this know- 
ledge. This latter idea the apostle expresses by saying, that 
“ Christians should attain é/¢ avdga réhecov, e1g métgov 1htxius 
rov nAnoomaros tov Xgecror, i. e. to complete manhood, to the 
measure of mature age, viz. such a measure as becomes mature 
age, in respect to the ndnowpa of Christ.” And that the 247; 
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owuca here in view is the very same which John calls a7Oeca, 
i. e. the knowledge of religious or divine truth, is still further 
confirmed by the sequel. ‘This exhibits the result of coming 
into a mature state, or into one of full age, in respect to the 
nAnowme of Christ ; and the apostle says, that such “ no longer 
would be v7zoz [i. e. ignorant and unskilful], tossed up and 
down, and borne away by every wind of doctrine, ete.” In 
other words, sound and full instruction in the true principles of 
the Christian religion, would effectually guard them against all 
the wiles of those who were the advocates of false doctrine and 
vain philosophy. 

All the difference, then, between the evident meaning of 2An- 
owe Xgcorov here and in John 1: 16, is simply this, viz., that in 
John the context requires that we should extend the nAnowpa 
to both yaous and adydeca ; but here the context shews that 
alydeva, i. e. true Christian knowledge, is the predominant idea 
which the apostle had in his mind, and of which he prays and 
hopes that the Ephesian church may be made ample partakers. 

Thus we have a high or intensive signification necessarily at- 
tached to the words of Eph. 4: 13, when construed in this way ; 
a noble sense that corresponds very exactly with the sentiment 
of Paul in Heb. 5: 11—6: 9, where he rebukes with awful se- 
verity those Christians who had failed to advance «és rehecornra, 
to a state of maturity in Christian knowledge. Both passages 
shew in what light Paul regarded tbis subject, and how earnest 
he was in his desires, thi it all the disciples of Jesus should not 
only ‘* grow in grace,” but “ increase in the knowledge of their 
Lord and Saviour.” 

If the reader wishes to know how tame the passage before us 
can become in the hands of some recent lexicographers, let him 
take the exposition of Schleusner as an example: “ Ad perfec- 
tam illam aetatem, seu ad perfectionem, ad quam assurgere de- 
bet ecelesia Christiana ;’ an exegesis which takes away nearly 
all the appositeness of the passage and its congruity with the 
context. 

In Col. 1: 19 20 Aroma, in reference to Christ, has a sense 
which is modified again by the connection in which it stands. 
Here the subject of the preceding context is Christ’s preemt- 
nence. He is “the image of the invisible God ;” he is “ the 
first-born [i. e. the head] of all the creation ;” he is “ before all 
things ;”’ he is “‘ the head of the body, i. e. of the church ;” he 
is the first born from the dead ;” and so he is év nae mgotev- 
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wv, preeminent in all respects. Now follows the declaration 
which I have undertaken to interpret, viz., Ore év aUvrM sidoxnos 
nav 10 whoa xarorxyoat, for it was pleasing [to the Father] 
that in him [Christ] all fulness should dwell. 

Here then the wA7jgmpe is plainly that of authority or pre- 
eminence over all created beings and all worlds. 

Thus we see that Ajowue, when used to designate that which 
is in Christ or which he possesses, and (if any choose to add the 
accessory idea here) possesses in abundance, may designate at 
one time grace and truth, at another Christian truth or know!- 
edge, and at another supreme authority or preeminence ; ; all in 
perfect consistency with the generic nature of the word nAjowuc, 
which designates, in its most general sense, whatever belongs to 
Christ or is in him. 

Of this last passage Schleusner has come somewhat nearer to 
a right explanation: Voluit Deus, ut Christus esset rex et do- 
minius universi cultorum suorum coetus. The fault of bis inter- 
pretation is, that he makes wizjomua here mean the church; 
which is obviously inconsistent with the sense that must be given 
to xeroixyjoat, The apostle does not mean to say here, that 
all the church dwells in Christ, but that all fulness of authority 
and precedence dwells in bim, i. e. truly and permanently be- 
longs to him. Schleusner has mixed the senses of two differ- 
ent explanations together, without seeming to perceive the in- 
congruity. 

Wahl has construed mA ooreee here as meaning completeness 
of the divine favour ; which is a distant metaphrase of the sense. 
Bretschneider supplies @érqjrog¢ (Godhead) after mAjowpe; 
which, although the sentiment itself is true (comp. Col. 2: 9), yet 
it does not seem here to be the sense of the apostle’s affirmation. 

One more passage occurs, about which opinions have been 
various, but which, as it seems to me, is equally plain with 
those above cited. In Eph. 3: 19 the apostle says: “‘ That ye 
might be filled, in respect to, or rather, unto all the fulness of 
God, &g mav TO MArjomuc tov Gov.” Our English translation 
here ‘renders thus: “Filled with all the fulness of God ;” an 
idea which has, I believe, no parallel in Scripture, and which is 
inconsistent with the Greek idiom of the present passage. How 
can é¢ mean with? The scriptural account of this matter is 
given by John in 1: 16, “of his fulness have we all received, 
even grace for grace ;” i. e. we have gifis and graces that cor- 
respond with his; his image is reflected in some measure by 
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us. And so Peter employs a still bolder expression : “ ‘That 
ye might be made partakers of the divine nature,” 2 Pet. 1: 4. 
Yet to receive of his fulness, and to be made partakers of the 
divine nature, are exceedingly diverse from being filled with 
ALL the fulness of God. This is the exclusive privilege of 
‘the Only Begotten of the Father, who is full of grace and 
truth.” ‘The passage as it now stands in our common English 
version, cannot do otherwise than mislead in some respects the 
uninvestigating reader. If the apostle had designed here to de- 
signate that by which or with which Christians are filled, he 
would of course have employed the simple Gen., i. e. mavrog 
rou nAnow@maros tov eod, or at least the Gen. or Dat. with or 
without an appropri: ite preposition. But he has not so done ; 
he has said: iva nAnow@yre cio nav to nAjowma tov Oeov. He 
designs, then, not to express that simply by which or with which 
Christians are filled, but the terminus or limit to which their 
filling should come, i. e. until it should reach or extend to or 
unto all the fulness of God. One question only remains, viz., 
does he mean that all the divine fulness absolutely should dwell 
in Christians? Or only that their fulness should be such, that 
there is a correspondence between their moral virtues and those 
of the divine Being, so that they would lack nothing as to be- 
ing restored to the comple te original and moral likeness of man 
toGod? The last, 1 doubt not, is his true meaning. It cor- 
—— exactly with the representation of the matter in John 
: 16, “ Of his fulness (éx rov nan gaimaros avrov) have we all 
saan even yaguy avti yaouros,” i. e. grace corresponding 
with each grace of the only begotten Son of God. To suppose 
a different case from this, and that all the fulness of God liter- 
ally and truly dwells, in all its extent, in believers—what is this 
but confounding Creator and creature, or at least the admission 
of the most absolute and unlimited Pantheism? 1 cannot hes- 
itate for a moment to avow my belief, that the apostle does not 
mean any more than to say of Christians, that he ardently prays 
that they may be brought to a state of C hristian manhood, or 
full growth, or perfection (eis rehecornra) ; which can be only 
when their holiness or moral virtue is such, that it extends to 
some resemblance, or presents a reflection, of the moral virtues 
of the Godhead. Did Paul expect men to be actually trans- 
formed, especially in the present world, into beings in all re- 
spects the same as the Godhead ; or even the same in a moral 
respect, so far as the measure of perfection is concerned ? That 
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is too improbable to need refutation. ‘The other sense then, 
which I have given to his words, would seem to be the only 
probable one. 

But in making the statement in terms so general as those 
which I have just employed, more is granted in this case than 
the context would seem to allow. Inasmuch as zA7jooue may 
be generic, and may designate all the attributes and perfections 
of the Godhead, provided there be nothing in the context or in 
the nature of the case to limit it,* the ceneral sense given to it 
in the preceding paragraph i is a possible one, so far as the mere 
phrase «ig nav ro mA owja rou zou is concerned. But this is 
not all that we should inquire after; for, while aAjomue alone 
inight designate the general sum of the attributes or perfections 
or glories of the Godhead, yet it may have been employed, and 
as we have repeatedly seen above is employed, by Paul, in or- 
der to designate now this and now that perfection, or any two or 
more of the divine attributes or properties. ‘The context in ev- 
ery case is to be our guide, as to the extent of its meaning. To 
the context then we must resort in the present case, in order to 
satisfy ourselves how much the apostle here means to designate. 

Of what then is Paul here speaking? The preceding con- 
text tells us what it is: “If ye might be able to comprehend, 
with all the saints, the breadth and length and depth and height 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, in or- 
der that ye might be filled unto all the fulness of God.” Here, 
then, is the already often repeated idea of adrieva, i. e. Chris- 
tian truth or Christian knowledge. A fall communication of 
this would give the Ephesian Christians enlarged and ennobling 
views of the extent of the love of Christ, and would make them 
abound in the love of him, * in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge,” because it pleased the Father that 
in him all this fulness should dwell. It is in reference to this 
last circumstance that Paul speaks, in the text under exatnina- 





* The passage in Jamblichus de Mysteriis, I. 8, which has been 
adduced to illustrate and confirm such an interpretation of my goua, 
viz., ta 3 éni vis éy tots mAjom@pmacr tay Pedy Eyorta 10 sivas, is of 
doubtful meaning. ‘Tennemann (Geschichte der Philos. VI. 257) ren- 
ders aiynpouact tov demv, fulness of divine perfections ; but to me it 
seems doubtful, whether Jamblichus does not here designate the om- 
nipresence of the gods. The clause which precedes, viz. [oi eo:) 
meguyouvor Marta ev aUTOIS, Seems to point us to this interpretation. 
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tion, of the mAjompa Peov, and not of the mArjomua Xgcoroi, 
whose name he had just before mentioned in the context. 

Schleusner flattens the noble sentiment of the passage down 
to this: “In eo, quod etiam vos in coetum Christianorum re- 
cepti estis ;’ an exegesis which departs as far from the gram- 
mar as from the spirit of the passage. Wahl construes aA7jjowpa 
here as signifying complete ness of the divine favour, thus taking 
away in part its congruity with the context; and Bretschneider 
interprets it as designating the church, i. e. the temple or nhn- 
owe of God or of Christ. But ide can be the sense of this: 
“If ye may acquire enlarged knowledge .... that ye might be 
filled in respect to all the temple of God, or all that which God 
fills?” If there be any tolerable meaning to this, it is beyond 
my reach. 

(6) We come, then, after having gone through with all the 
cases of mAjowua in the New Testament excepting that in Col. 
2:9, and with all in the Septuagint, to inquire what is meant by it 
in Col. u. We are now placed in a position of advantage, with 
respect to judging of the main passage which is the object of 
our present particular investigation. 

Let us first recapitulate, then, for a moment, the leading sig- 
nifications of aArjewue, as thus far ascertained. 

(1) Its primary meaning is fulness in the sense of that which 
fills, i. e. that which is contained in any thing, or constitutes the 
contents of any thing. 

Occasionally the word, as P assow states, has also a meaning 
abstract, i. e. like that of nhyjowors, and means the filling, the 
act of filling, fulfilling, etc. ; but no example of this occurs, as 
seems plain to me, in the New Testament or in the Septuagint. 

(2) It very naturally means complement or supplement to any 
thing, i. e. that which is w anting to complete its contents or to 
make up its deficiencies. 

(3) It sometimes means completion, i. e. the state of being 
full or complete. 

(4) There is also a metonymical use of the word, (which 
however is not frequent), by which it signifies that which is fill- 
ed, i. e. the container for the thing contained ; just as we say 
cup for wine that is in it, dand for its inhabitants, house for its 
inmates, etc. Of this use we have found only one example in 
the New Testament. 

(5) As a consequence of the generic meaning under No. 1, 
the word 2A7jowua may be applied now to this thing and now 
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to that which is possessed by, or inherent in, any being or thing. 
Thus we have seen, that at one time it designates the grace 
and truth of Christ, at another his truth or knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth, at another his preeminence, and at another the know- 
ledge of God, or the treasures of wisdom in the Godhead. 


We come now to Col. 2:9: Ore é» avrw xaroexet nav 16 
nArjowua 17S Peornros GMMATLXOG. 

“Ev avrw means in Christ ; it can mean nothing else, as the 
bare inspection of vs. 8, 9 shews. What then is the av 1 
nanowpa t79 Ozdryros in this case ? 

In other cases of the like nature above, we have seen that 
the specific meaning of xAxjgmua depends on the context. Ii); 
ema may be generic in its meaning ; in itself it is so; but then 
it is a word which of course may be limited, so as to preserve a 
congruity with the rest of the passage where it occurs. 

What is there here, then, in the context, which shews us to 
what we must apply the aay 70 xAyjowua? In the verse pre- 
ceding our text, the apostle says: “ Beware lest any one make 
a prey of you (vuag...ovdaywywv) by means of philosophy 
and vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, according to 
the elements of the world, and not according to Christ ; for in 
him dwelleth, etc.” 

All this was perfectly intelligible, no doubt, to the Colossians 
in the days of Paul. But at this distance as to time and place 
from them, we have a serious difficulty in determining what the 
philosophy and vain deceit were at which the apostle aimed, 
and how this was founded on the mere traditions of men and 
the rudiments of worldly knowledge. Among the almost innu- 
merable conceits and philosophisms of the men of that day, 
what were the errors that are here assailed by the apostle ? 

The answer to this question would throw satisfactory light 
upon nav 16 nAnowma. ‘Christ,’ the apostle would say, ‘ pos- 
sesses something which the erroneous doctrines in question de- 
ny tohim. He has not only a wAjowua, but nav 20 nijowue, 
of the Godhead.’ 

Observe here, that the apostle does not say Aroma Ge0v, 
(xAjgopo Xguorov would have made no tolerable sense), but 
nhnowua tng Peotnros; a phrase which he no where else 
employs. The word @zorne¢ differs from #e0¢ as the abstract 
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differs from the concrete, or as our word Divinity or Godhead 
differs from the word God. That there was some special design 
in choosing this word, | think we shall find reason to believe in 
the sequel. 

[It seems to lie upon the face of the whole passage, then, that 
when Paul asserts that all the fulness of the Godhead dwells i in 
Christ, he says this in opposition to some opinions or doctrines 
which the false teachers in the Colossian church were labouring 
to inculcate. Did we but fully know what these opinions were, 
and what they ascribed or de nied to Christ, or how they dero- 
gated from his perfections, we should then have no more difti- 

culty in regard to nAyjowue here, than in the other cases that 
have already been considered, and which the context helps us 
to explain in a way that seems to be satisfactory. What was 
very plain to the Colossians, however, in consequence of their 
particular knowledge respecting the doctrines of the false teach- 
ers, may, as I have already suggested, be obscure to us in con- 
sequence of our deficiency in respect to this knowledge. 

In circumstances like these, we must do the best we can to 
acquire some correct views of the opinions of the false teachers. 

A careful examination of Col. 2: 8—23 will result, as it 
seems to me, in the conviction, that a class of men are here de- 
signated as false teachers, who partook largely of the Gnostic 
theosophy or theurgy, and at the same time were zealous propa- 
gaindists of certain Jewish rites, and of traditions which had re- 
spect to external observances. 

I am aware that the elder Tittmann, in his book De Vesti- 
gus Gnosticorum in Novo Test. frustra quaesitis, has endea- 
voured with much learning and ability to shew, that the Gnostic 
philosophy did not deve ‘lope itself in the Christian church until 
some time after the composition of the New Testament books. 
For a while this Essay of bis made a deep impression on the 
learned public ; but gradually, as the subject has been more 
and more examined, the conviction has been gaining ground and 
has now become, I believe, quite general, ‘that although the 
Gnostic philosophy did not develope itself in the primitive age 
of Christianity so prominently and definitely as it afterwards did 
under Cerdo, “Marcion, Bardesanes, Tatian, Basilides, Valentine, 
Ptolemy, Secundus, and others, yet the basis of it did in fact 
exist extensively in Asia Minor, and even in eastern Europe, 
during and before the a apostolic age. ‘The reader may find evi- 
dence of this es probably satisfy his mind, in ‘Brucker’s 
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Historia Critica Philosophiae, II. p. 1000 seq., and VI. in 
Additamentis ad Vol. Il. Indeed, when one comes to any 
good degree of acquaintance with this subject, he cannot fail, 
as it seems to my mind, of perceiving that the language of Paul 
in many cases, (not to mention that of John in many more), has 
more or less of allusion to this subject. 

It is certain that the Greeks, long before the Christian era, 
were acquainted with the Chaldee or Magian philosophy. Long 
before the time of Augustus, and particularly during his reign, 
it diffused itself among the Romans. ‘This was the natural, not 
to say the necessary, result of the study of the Greek philoso- 
phy, which was carried on with no small degree of vigour at 
Rome. Dio Cassius (LVII. p. 419, ed. Steph.) informs us, 
that Tiberius employed Magian teachers, and became a con- 
vert to their demonology. Juvenal has sarcastically adverted 
to this in Sat. X. 93, Principis augusta Caprearum in rupe se- 
dentis cum grege Chaldaeo, i.e. ‘the prince seated on the au- 
gust rock of Capreae, with his Chaldee herd.’ Nero caused 
many of these teachers to be brought in from Asia, at a great 
expense, and, like Tiberius, believed in oriental demonology. 

The Magi at Rome were consulted on occasion of great un- 
dertakings; foretold the result of conspiracies ; conjured up 
spirits, i.e. pretended to do so; arranged sacrifices, and prepar- 
ed potions to be administered in love-affairs. Such a hold, 
moreover, did they obtain on the public mind, that no severity 
of the laws could restrain them or diminish their popularity or 
influence. 

Nor was this true merely of the capital of the Roman empire. 
They found their way into its provinces. Paul met with Ely- 
mas, 6 wayos, in the island of Cyprus at Paphos, as an attend- 
ant on the court of the deputy governor, Sergius Paulus, Acts 
13: 6—8. When the Holy Spirit was poured out with power 
at Ephesus, under the preaching of Paul, ‘ many who practised 
curious arts,’ (éxavol rw Ta MEQIEOYa noatdvrwy), i. €. magic 
arts, ‘ brought their books together and burned them.’ Into 
Palestine itself the Magi had penetrated, in the days of the 
apostles. There Peter and John found Simon, who had ob- 
tained almost unlimited sway among the Samaritans, as a Ma- 
gian, i. e. magician, moovnyjoyer év ty TOA, M aye vwy, Acts 
8:9. The very name which the popular voice gave to this 
man, shews to what sect of philosophy he belonged. They 
called him 7 duvapes tov Geov 4 meyady; and Bivaues i is one of 
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the technical names employed by the oriental emanation-philos- 
ophy. Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, tells us that the dis- 
ciples of this Simon affirmed him to be vnegavmw naons agyrs 
xai ovoias xal dvvauens. 

This may suffice to shew how extensively the Magian or ori- 
ental philosophy was diffused, in the apostolic age. Our next 
step is, to develope some of its leading traits. 

Jamblichus of Chalcis in Coelo-Syria, in his work De Myste- 
riis Chald. et Egypt., bas most fully of all, disclosed to us this 
system. He lived, indeed, at a subsequent period, when the 
emanation-philosophy had more fully and prominently devel- 
oped itself; but this is a circumstance which makes for our ad- 
vantage, as we in this way come to a more complete knowledge 
of it. [am aware that the genuineness of this work has been 
called in question by so learned a writer as Meiners (Judicium 
de Libro, etc., in Comm. Goetting. 1781) ; but whether it be 
from the hand of Jamblichus, or from that of some other per- 
son is not material to our present purpose, so long as it is ad- 
mitted, that the statements iade in it are substantially correct.* 


* The work in question, assigned to Jambliclus, was anonymous 
when it made its first appearance. But in many Mss. of it there is a 
scholion, which states that Proclus held Jamblichus to be the author. 
The work itself, De Mysteriis etc., is an answer to a letter addressed 
by the celebrated Porphyry to an Egyptian priest with the name of 
Anebon, which letter suggests a multitude of doubts and difficulties 
in regard to the prevailing theology, or rather, theosophy or theurgy 
of the times. Jamblichus was a friend and pupil of Porphyry, an ex- 
cessive zealot for heathenism, and the particular friend and eonfidant 
of the emperor Julian. The book which is attributed to him is re- 
markable for the minute exhibition of a theurgy or theosophy, which 
undertakes to explain all the various gradations of the gods, their re- 
spective natures, and their mutual relations as well as their relations 
to existing and created objects. The system exhibited appears to be 
a kind of eclectic Gnosticism, in which the peculiarities of the orien- 
taland Grecian and Egyptian philosophy and theosophy are inter- 
mingled. The rank which Jamblichus assigns to &yyedo., (which, 
however, he subdivides into agyayyeho. and ayysho.), accords re- 
markably with the suggestion of Paul in Col. 2: 18, respecting the 
Sonoxsia tov ayyéhov. According to Jamblichus, egzayysior stood 
next in rank to the supreme gods, while ayysdor occupied the next place 
in order. These angel-gods he represents as good beings, and in- 
terested in the welfare of those who were striving to elevate them- 
selves to a higher scale in the rank of existences, by. their ascetic vir 
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The main points of the later Gnostic system with which we are 
concerned, are the following : 

(1) The original nature of the supreme Godhead is perfectly 
pure, spiritual, and one, i. e. its essence is immaterial and mo- 
nadic. 

(2) Being such, it can have nothing to do, in and by itself, 
with matter, or with material things or beings. Of course, it 
neither created nor governs the world. 

(3) From this Supreme Divinity emanated subordinate and 
inferior deities or #¢o0i, who are less pure and immaterial, and 
may therefore be concerned with the creation and direction of 
matter. ‘These are dnucovgyoi or xoouoxguroges. 

(4) Of the inferior divinities there are many orders in suc- 
cession ; some therefore of a higher and purer nature, and oth- 
ers more and more approximating toward material beings, and 
thus fitted to be concerned with the management of matter. 
The grosser natures live nearer the earth ; the more refined 
ones at a greater distance ; each within his own proper sphere 
of action. 

(5) All of these are of course dependent on the one Sv- 
preme ; all medtately (not immediately) originated from him ; 
inasmuch as the first class were an immediate emanation, and 
the classes inferior to this were successively mediate emanations. 
All, therefore, were regarded as having been, either immediate- 
ly or mediately, derived from the fulness or nAjgope of the 
tue. The whole system regards the inferior gods as inlernuntii be- 
tween the supreme gods and man, or as the protectors, vindicators, 
patrons, and guardians, of such as were below them and were com- 
mitted to their care. 

The reader who is unable to procure the original work, (the best 
edition is that of Thomas Gale of Oxford, A. D. 1678), will find an 
ample and able account of the contents of it, and a striking estimate 
of both Jamblichus and his philosophy, in Vol. VI. p. 247 seq. of the 
History of Philosophy (Geschichte der Philosophie) by that master- 
spirit in this department, Dr. W. G. Tennemann. There too he will 
find the doubts suggested by Meiners against the genuineness of the 
book De Mysteriis, satisfactorily solved. The probability that the 
work is genuine, is clearly very considerable ; the certainty that Jambli- 
chus wrote it, ‘Tennemann does not pretend to have made out. Nor 
is it important for our purpose, who wrote the book, At all events 
it was written in the third century, and soon after Gnosticism came 
to its full development in western Asia. It seems to cast much light 
en passages in Col. 11. 
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great Supreme. [It would seem that the word xAjgopue, was 
employed to designate the creative or productive, dynamic, and 
gubernatorial powers of the Godhead, by which the Divinity 
brought into existence beings that should create and govern 
worlds. | 

(6) The names bestowed on these different orders of sup- 
posed beings, were such as not unfrequently appear in the New 
Testament, and become more significant to us there, when we 
understand their application among the disciples of the Magian 
philosophy. 

(a) The highest class of secondary divinities is called “oxy, or 
agyexa aitva when a plurality of persons (not a difference of na- 
tures) is designated. ‘Tennemann states agyayyedoe to be next 
to the supreme gods, and ayyedoe next; see note on p. 395 above. 
(b) Intermediate beings between the Supreme and the rulers 
of this world, were called uéoue ovolae. (c) Those which have 
supreme direction in the affairs of this world, were called cezov- 
teg. (d) The spirits subordinate to this last class, and to whom 
the management of particular things in the world is committed, 
were named duvauers [and ayyedoc*]. ‘To these denominations 
we may add éfovo/ac, in accordance with the testimony of Jus- 
tin as cited above. 

Such was the theology or demonology of the emanation-phi- 
losophy ; and such the names which were given to the different 

orders of beings; and to these Paul, in several passages of his 
epistles, would seem to have adverted. 

One other view of the subject is necessary, before we attempt 
a particular illustration of Col. 2: 8 seq. This has respect to 
what was demanded of the convert to the Magian system of 
doctrine, as to the practical part of the system. 

Every thing material, and all intimate connection with matter, 
was considered as degraded and degrading. All the corporeal 
passions and appetites whatever, were of course classed with 
that which was offensive to spirits of the higher order. Ina 
word, matter was considered as the very seat and substance of 
all evil, or at least as the cause of all. Hence, in order to at- 
tain to a high degree of happiness, entire abstraction from all 
corporeal and physical gratification was necessary. ‘The body 
with all its lusts and desires must be subdued, humbled, mace- 
rated. The eating of animal food, or even touching it, was 


* So Hug in his Einleit. §§ 131 seq. ; Tennemann, as above. 
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represented as a sin. In brief, the direct and only way of at- 
taining to ultimate society with the divinities of the higher or- 
der, was an entire abstraction, to the greatest extent possible, 
from all that is physical and sensual in any perceptible measure. 

The reader who wishes to see a more full development of 
this system, is referred to the work of Jamblichus mentioned 
above ; to Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, §$ 131 
seq.; to Boehmer’s Isagoge in Epist. ad Coloss., 1829; to 
Schott’s Isagoge, § 65; to Hemsen’s Leben Pauli, in the chap- 
ter which treats of the epistle to the Colossians ; and to Bruck- 
er’s Hist. Philosophiae, ut supra. 

We are now in some measure prepared to investigate the 
context of Col. 2: 9, and see what we can find there which will 
aid us in casting light upon mav 10 nArjowpa tH¢ PedryTOG. 

“Take heed,” says the apostle in v. 8, “ lest any one make 
a prey of you through philosophy and vain deceit.” The 
word oviaywywy, as I think, is best explained by Bengel: Qui 
non solum de vobis, sed vos ipsum spolium faciat. Our com- 
mon English version gives a different turn to it—spoil, i. e. 
despoil you, or (perhaps) corrupt you.u—The word philosophy, 
moreover, has here been taken by some, as meaning no more 
than mePavodoyia in v. 4; by others, as meaning the same as 
Seohovia, or a knowledge of the Jewish law; but there is no 
need of resorting to such explanations of it. ‘The philosophy 
of the East was theosophic and theurgic. All its speculations 
respecting the nature of things, was intermixed with theurgy, 
i. e. doctrine respecting the power, influence, and operations of 
superior or spiritual beings. 

Such I take to be the meaning of geAooogias here. The 
knowledge of the Jewish law, which Tittmann contends for in his 
book De Vestigiis, etc., is quite out of question here ; for how 
could Paul name this aaary xevy? It was the philosophy, 
then, of those who held to and inculcated the errors afterward 
named, which the apostle has here designated by bestowing up- 
on it the usual Greek appellation. 

This he also pronounces to be vain deceit, i. e. it was a de- 
lusive science, which answered no valuable purpose; it was 
empty in its fruits and consequences, and served only to mislead. 

Nor is this all. He adds three other circumstances in order 
to characterize it. First, it was traditionary, xara tv naga- 
doow tav avPeanwy; by which he seems principally to mean, 
that it was taught or inculcated merely by human invention and 
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authority, and had no divine or heavenly origin. Secondly, it 
was xara Ta Ororyéia rOU xOoKOU; i. e. it was in accordance 
with, or rather it was of the same tenor as, worldly elements. 
So the apostle seems here and elsewhere (Gal. 4:3, 9) to name 
Jewish doctrines or precepts respecting rites and forms and su- 
perstitious usages. Worldly elements or rudiments are such as 
are of a worldly nature ; or such as appertain to worldly, i. e 
frail, perishable, material, things ; or finally such as partake of 
both these qualities, viz., such as are worldly in their nature 
and have respect to inere worldly and perishable things. Used 
in the last sense, ozocysta tov xd0ouov would have a kind of in- 
tensive meaning. 

I must stop a moment here, to point the reader to an im- 
portant circumstance in regard to the phrase before us, inas- 
much as it gives us some disclosure that may help us to ascer- 
tain what kind of error the apostle is here characterizing. The 
phrase Ororyeia Tov x0omMoU occurs, in the New Testament, only 
in the writings of Paul; and bene, only in Col. 2: 8, 20 and 
Gal. 4: 3. The two instances in Colossians refer to the same 
thing ; the one in Galatians is so clear that we cannot well doubt 
of its meaning. ‘The apostle is here discussing the subject of 
Jewish rites and ordinances of a merely external nature, which 
the Judaizing teachers among the Galatians urged upon them 
as necessary to their salvation. In Gal. 4: 9 he has very ex- 
plicitly defined these oroLyeia TOU x06 MOU, at least in_part. 
There he calls them aotevy xai arwya orotysia; which is 
epexegetical of ozoeyeia tov xoomov, for this latter phrase is 
equivalent to elementa mundana, as Bengel long ago translated 
it; and what does this mean but orocyera aoden7, xai nrwya? 
In Gal. 4: 10 the apostle is explicit and definite as to his mean- 
ing. He says: ‘ Ye observe days, and months, and appointed 
seasons, and years; I am afraid of you, lest I should have be- 
stowed my labour upon you in vain.” 

Jewish rites and customs of an external nature, then, i.e. the 
superstitious observances of Jewish fasts, feasts, etc., he calls 
Ororysia 100 xoomor, in his epistle to the Galatians. In the 
epistle to the Colossians he employs the phrase in the same 
sense for substance ; although he here developes a little more 
extensively his meaning. In Col. 2:16 he says: ‘ Let noone 
pass sentence of condemnation upon you, or exercise judicial 
control over you, in respect to meat, or drink, or in regard to 
feasts, or new-moons, or sabbaths ; which are [merely] a shadow 
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of good things to come, and not the substance.” Again he 
says, in vs. 20 seq. of the same chapter: “ If ye are dead with 
Christ from the elements of the world, why, as if ye lived in 
[such] a world, do ye prescribe those rules, Touch not, taste 
not, handle not—all which [things] perish in the very use of 
them—f[and this] out of deference to the prescriptions and doc- 
trines of men ?” 

From the accordance of this explanation with that given in 
the epistle to the Galatians of oroeyeta rou xoopov, (the differ- 
ence being merely that in the epistle to the Colossians the epex- 
egesis is more full), we come by a kind of necessity to the con- 
clusion, that the erroneous teachers in question were men imbu- 
ed with a strong tincture of Jewish superstitions in regard to 
observances of an external nature. 

We return from this exegetical digression to the third circum- 
stance, by which Paul characterizes the vain philosophy of the 
false teachers. He says, it is ov xara Xgsorov. Some under- 
stand by this, Christian doctrine or the gospel. But I do not 
take this to be the exact meaning of the apostle. ‘The context 
shews, that he means to characterize the false philosophy which 
he calls in question, as holding something inconsistent with the 
true nature and dignity and office of the Saviour; for he goes 
on to say, that all the fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ ; 
that he as the head of all principality and power ; and that the 
false teachers do not admit him to be such a head, ov xyatwy 
tyv xeqadyy; vs. 9, 10, 19. 

Something, therefore, which in his view derogated from the 
glory and dignity of the Saviour and his exalted office, was 
maintained by the philosophy and vain deceit propagated among 
the Colossians. 

Thus far, then, we seem to have rendered it probable, that 
theosophic Judaizers, i. e. Gnostical or Magian speculators in 
philosophy or theosophy, strongly tinctured with prejudices in 
favour of Jewish traditional rites and observances, were the false 
teachers against whom the apostle aims his remarks. This will 
more fully appear, by following up the further disclosures in the 
context. 

Col. 2: 16, ‘‘ Let no one condemn you in respect to meat, or 
drink, or in regard to festival days, or new-moons, or sabbaths.”’ 
All this is Jewish. As it concerns meats, i. e. meats clean and 
unclean, etc., no explanation is needed. In regard to drinks ; 
although the general precepts of the law do not touch this sub- 
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ject, yet the drinking of wine and strong drink was prohibited to 
Nazarites, to priests in the duties of their office, etc. ; and to 
these prescriptions of the law, the traditions of the elders had 
doubtless added many others. —'Zv uéger éog7ys may be explain- 
ed by a reference to 2 Cor. 3:10. 9: 3. 1 Pet. 4: 16, where 
uéoos is employed in the sense of respect or regard = de la 
part,a Uegard, or the Latin respectu, or the Hebrew 3%73.— 
As to feasts, new-moons, and sabbaths, they are often classed 
together i in the Old Testament ; ; see 1 Chron. 23: 31. 2Chron. 
2: 4. 31:3. Neh. 10: 33. The feasts were those of the pass- 
over, of pentecost, and of tabernacles. The feast of Purim 
also was kept by the Jews ever afier the Babylonish captivity ; 
and others also were added. Sabbaths would seem here to 
mean only the weekly sabbaths, because the others are compre- 
hended in the other designations before employed by the apos- 
tle. Christianity dispensed with the Jewish seventh-day Sab- 
bath, and cheayeed the first day of the week; 1 Cor. 16: 2 
Acts 20: 7. Rev. 1: 10. 

All haw rites and days, the apostle says, are merely oxic 
tay méhiovtwr, i. e. umbra, or a sketch, image, symbol, of fu- 
ture [good things], viz. such as were in reality proffered by the 
gospel. So the next clause determines the matter: 10 dé ow- 
ua Xgcorov, i. e. the substance or reality to which all these 
shadows or symbols have referred or can refer, is Christ, or (to 
follow closely the text) is of Christ, i. e. dependent on him, or 
stands connected with him. 

So far all is Jewish. Doubtless we may say, in respect to 
all the particulars here mentioned, that the Jews of Paul’s time 
had probably attached many superstitious rites to them, which 
were not prescribed by the law of Moses. But the next verse 
gives us a further, as well as a new and very important, open- 
ing. 

V. 18, “ Let no one deprive you of your reward, xarafga- 
Beverw;” i.e. let no one deprive you of the reward attached to 
true and simpli Christian faith and obedience, by making you 
the devotees of mere superstition. So the sequel explains this : 
“ Delwy évy tanecvogoosrrny xai Ponoxeia tov ayyshov, delight- 
ing or taking pleasure in [affected] humility and in the worship 
of : angels.” ‘The word 0dwy here has been greatly contested ; 
but I cannot now enter into any dispute concerning it, nor even 
attempt the formal refutation of opinions concerning it which 
are not well-grounded. I must merely refer the reader to the 
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following passages, in order to justify the version which I have 
given to it; Matt. 9: 13, é4eov dedw, I take pleasure in mercy ; 
Ovoiar xai novogooar ovx HOinous, thou hast no pleasure in 
sacrifice and offering ; Matt. 27: 43, ef O¢heo avrdr, if he de- 
lights in him. These cases, indeed, are without the preposi- 
tion év after #e4m. But this seems to be unimportant; for 
other examples exhibit it, where the sense is the same; e. ¢. | 
Sam. 18: 22, Pde év or 6 Baorievs, the king delights in thee ; 
Test. XII. Patriarch., dedecy év xady, to delight in good. 

Let the reader note, that in vs. 18, 19, there are at least 
three participles, all co-ordinate, all connected with and depend- 
ing on the subject to xarafeaPeverw, and all exhibiting circum- 
stances that characterize the doings of those who would deprive 
the Colossian Christians of their reward. These participles are 
Sthov... euBarevo .. . pvovovpevos, and perhaps also ov xoa- 
tov. The due noting of this, will render plain the manner in 
which we should connect and explain these verses. 

The humility here mentioned must, from the nature of the 
case and the tenor of the apostle’s discourse, be considered as 
the affected or superstitious humility of the Judaizing ascetics, 
who are described and rebuked. The Donoxelee cov ayyéhov 
is an important circumstance, yea one of the most important to 
our purpose in the whole description of the false doctrines here 
designated. We must therefore examine it with some greater 
degree of particularity. 

There can be no doubt, that the proper meaning of Oonoxe‘a 
is religious service or worship. But as the Gen. ayyeiwvr is 
capable of designating a great variety of relations, so it has been 
construed in a variety of ways; e. ¢. ‘worship prescribed by 
angels,’ i.e. pretendedly taught by revelations from them ; ‘ the 
service which angels render,’ viz. to souls freed from the body ; 
‘worship such as angels render to God,’ i. e. angelic or pect- 
liarly holy and spiritual worship. I cannot stop to examine the 
respective claims of these interpretations. ‘That none of them 
are valid, I fully believe. That the reasons given in support 
of them are unavailing, { must admit. Bibhr has examined and 
fully and sufficiently refuted them, in his recent, and able com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Colossians. 

That Penoxela is often followed by a Gen. which designates 
the object of worship, is certain ; e. g. Herodian, 5, Ponoxeie . . . 
tov God; Jos. Antig. IV. 1, ryv God Gonoxsiar; Ib. 1V. 8. 
44. V.1.25. VI. 8.4. VIM. 15. 2. IX.5.1; Euseb. 
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Hist. Ecc. V1. 41, @onoxeia rwv dammoviwy; Wisd. 14: 27, 
eidwhov Bonoxela. Indeed this is so common, that all other 
meanings of a Gen. after ®enoxeia must be considered as unu- 
sual, and therefore as exceptions to the common usus loquendi. 

‘But what concern,’ I shall be asked, ‘ could delebieg 
teachers have with the worship of angels? Were the Jews 
ever known to admit of any God but the only living and true 
one, since the Babylonish exile ?’ 

The question may be easily answered. The leading and 
intelligent Jews, as a body, have never been known, since the 
exile, to acknowledge, at least in theory, more than one God. 
Yet there have been men of a speculative turn of mind among 
them, both in the East and in the West, who have gone deeply and 
heartily into the philosophical speculations of their times, and of 
the countries in which they lived. Witness the speculations of 
Philo respecting the Logos, which partake so strongly, or rather 
which consist almost entirely, of the new Platonism of the West, 
particularly of Alexandria in Egypt. Witness the Book of 
Enoch, written in all probability, and in ancient times also, by 
some Gnosticizing Jew, or Jewish Christian (as seems more 
probable to me). 

That the teachers reprimanded by the apostle, in his epistle 
to the Colossians, were of Jewish origin, or at any rate were 
Jewish proselytes, what we have already noticed of their doc- 
trine is sufficient to shew. But that they partook of the orien- 
tal, i. e. Magian or emanation-philosophy might be made quite 
clear, if time permitted us to pursue the inquiry. I must con- 
tent myself with a few hints which shew, that some of the ori- 
ental Jews did not exclude the idea of angelic internunti, from 
their system of theology or theosophy. 

In the book of Tobit, which contains a good exhibition of 
the religious views and feelings of the oriental Jews, in the la- 
ter part of the interval between the Babylonish exile and the 
birth of Christ, Raphael the archangel, or (as he is called) one 
of the seven holy angels, represents himself as presenting the 
prayers of the saints before the Holy One, and thus rendering 
them acceptable to him; Tob. 12: 12,15. In Philo(de Som- 
niis p. 586) the same idea of mediatorship through angelic be- 
ings, is clearly developed. ‘The views given in the books of 
Daniel and Zechariah, respecting the ministry of angelic beings, 
would prepare the mind, in some measure, for speculation on 
subjects of this nature. Let the reader examine Dan. 10: 10— 
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14, 20, 21. 11: 1. 12: 1. Zech. 1: 8—12. 2: 1—5. 6: 1—8. 
Here the interposition of angels in the affairs of empires, states, 
and men, particularly in those of God’s people, is fully recog- 
nized. And with these views those of the Apocalypse through- 
out are harmonious; and Paul himself, nay the Saviour too, 
distinctly recognizes the agency of angels in the management of 
human affairs; Heb. 1: 14. Matt. 18: 10. Now although the 
agency of angelic spirits is no proof of their being Moi devregor, 
and was never regarded as such by minds truly and thoroughly 
enlightened ; yet minds less enlightened, and prone withal to 
philosophical speculation or theosophic imaginations, might easi- 
ly be brought to acknowledge a kind of religious deference to 
be due to spiritual beings which are above us, and hold a rank 
between ourselves andthe Divinity. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose, that by Ponoxele rev ayyéiwv Paul meant to designate 
supreme religious worship. ‘That a species of subordinate wor- 
ship only is ‘intended, is sufficiently indicated by naming angels 
as the object of worship; whose very name necessarily imports 
that they are subordinate beings. 

By a reference to what is stated in the Note on p. 395, the 
reader will perceive that the whole matter is rendered still plain- 
er by the fact, that the later Gnostics, or at any rate philoso- 
phers of western Asia, held that eyyedoe stood next in rank to 
the supreme gods. Whether those in the church at Colosse, 
who, in the days of Paul, paid dgnoxeia to angelic beings, 
ranked them so high as Jemblicbus does, matters but little to 
our present purpose. Enough that the theosophy of this region 
counted angels among the ‘objects of religious homage. Of 
this we have other evidence than what has already been produ- 
ced. 

In times much later than those of the apostles, after Christian 
light had for a long time been diffused in Asia Minor, we find 
in that region traces of the very worship in question, even in 
the bosom of the Christian church. ‘The Council at Laodicea, 
in the year 364, felt obliged to publish the following canon, in 
order to put a stop to this practice: “‘ Christians must not for- 
sake the church of God, and go away and call upon angels 
(ayyéhoug ovomacery), and constitute assemblies which are for- 
bidden. If any one is found, who gives himself to this forbid- 
den idolatry, let him be anathema 3 for he has forsaken the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and gone over to idolatry ;” 
Mansi, Collect. Concil. Il. p. 570. Zonaras relates, that the 
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Synod at Laodicea appealed to Col. 2:18, as a proof of the 
correctness of that which they had decided. Theodoret (in the 
first half of the Sth century), commenting on this passage in the 
epistle to the Colossians, says: “This passion [viz. for wor- 
shipping angels} continued for a long time in Phrygia and Pisi- 
dia; on account of which, the Synod who came together at La- 
odicea i in Phrygia forbade by law the worship of angels.’ ”  Co- 
losse, the reader will call to mind, was in the near neighborhood 
of Laodicea. 

In this view of the meaning of Paul, with respect to Oonoxelg 
tov ayythov, all the most ancient interpreters agree. And plain- 
ly this is the only one which accords with the preceding tamée- 
vopgoovrn, affected or superstitious humility. True bumility 
the apostle surely does not mean here ; for how could this be- 
long to a doctrine that was false and erroneous? Woluntary 
or affected humility could be shew n, not by a worship of God 
which was angelic in the sense of being highly spiritual and 
pure. ‘That the humility should be affe cted, we must suppose 
it to have consisted in a species of pre tended modesty and con- 
sciousness of unworthiness, which forbade the worshipper i im- 
mediately to approach the spotless Majesty of heaven, and led 
him therefore to make his suit to beings of a secondary or infe- 
rior rank. So Grotius: Habet speciem modestiae, non audere 
Deum accedere, sed ad angelos preces deferre ad Deum defe- 
rendas. So Theodoret: ‘‘ The pretended humility, saying that 
the invisible God of the universe was unapproachable and in- 
comprehensible, and that it becomes us to strive after the di- 
vine favour through the mediation of angels.” To worship 
God as the angels do, i. e. cult: angelico (as some would ex- 
plain the phrase), would be no affected humility. 

Paul, in Col. 1: 16, reckons among the adgara or invisible heav- 
enly beings, Poovor, xvo.ory, res, doyad, and éEovoias. In a more 
brief recapitulation of these in Col. 2: 10, he mentions «g77 and 
étovola. Ia Rom. 8:38 he names ayyeioz, agzai, and durapmecs ; 
but here probably evil angels are meant. Still, the fact that he 
admits or enumerates different orders of angelic beings, seems to 
be plain and clear. The great error of the false teachers whom 
he opposes in the epistle to the Colossians, seems to be, that 
they set some, perhaps most, of the intermediate orders of spir- 
itual beings above Christ. This they would naturally do, so far 
as they were influenced by the emanation-philosopby, which 
regarded matter as the source of all evil, and contact with it as 
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polluting. But the Lord Jesus Christ was incarnate ; 0 doyos 
oagf éyevero. How then could they place him above those or- 
ders of spirits, who had never become so united to matter? 
They must either abandon their philosophy, or accommodate 
the Christian scheme of doctrine to it. ‘They chose the latter ; 
which to say the least, is not without parallel in the history of 
subsequent periods. 

In opposition to their philosophy Paul asserts, that “ Christ 
is the head of all principality and power,” Col. 2: 10, and ac- 
cuses them of ‘not holding fast the head,” i. e. Christ’s su- 
preme rank, Col. 2: 19. 

This seems to make the meaning of the apostole more defi- 
nite and intelligible. But he has added another circumstance 
in v. 10: & uy éwoaxer éufarevwr, entering into, i. e. prying 
into, things which they have not seen, i. e. have not learned, 
and do not and cannot understand. He means to say, that all 
such speculations are vain and idle, inasmuch as they are not 
founded on any true knowledge and cannot lead to any. A 
perusal of the theosophy of Jamblichus, will give to any one a 
most vivid idea of what the apostle here describes. 

He next adds a trait of the men, rather than of their doctrine : 
EXT, YVGLOUMEVOS UAO LOU VOOS TAS Gagxos avrov, vainly puffed 
up, i. e. inflated without any just cause or ground, by reason of 
their carnal mind, Carnal views and feelings, then, mean, al- 
ter all, the real basis of their heresy. ‘Their pride Jay at the 
bottom of all their affected humility ; a case altogether like that 
of the Pharisees of old. 

Kai ov xoatwv ryv xeqadny, and not holding, i. e. not ad- 
hering to, the head, viz. Christ. This is another trait which 
marks both their personal demeanor and their principles. It 
is joined to the preceding clause by x«/, and stands intimately 
connected with it. 

After shewing how intimately the church as a body are con- 
nected with Christ as their head, the apostle proceeds in v. 21 
to say: “ Why, as living in a world [of rudiments], do ye make 
prescriptions, ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not ?’ ‘These several 
words I do not regard as indicating a sense substantially diverse, 
and having reference to different objects, but to one and the 
same, namely food, drink, etc. The meaning is cumulative or 
intensive. One must not touch, or taste, or in any way come 
near to or be conversant with, forbidden food, or objects that 
might pollute the rigorous ascetic. This shews the strenuous- 
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ness with which they urged this discipline, in order to macerate 
the body, and thus prepare the soul for mingling with spirits of 
the higher order. 

But what says the apostle to such precepts? “4 éore MAT O 
eig p0ogay 7) anoyonoet, “ which [things forbidden] are all per- 
ishable even in the very use of them.”’ Consequently they are 
not worthy of the care and solicitude which the false teachers 
bestowed upon them. ‘They do not belong to the kingdom of 
God, which is imperishable and eternal. “ The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

This is one reason which Paul gives, why Christians should 
refrain from such ascetic practices. A second reason follows : 
[a éort] xara ta évtaduara nai dWucxahiag tov avOownwr, i.e. 
{which precepts or prescriptions] are according to the tener of 
the commandments and doctrines of man.” In other words, all 
these things proceed merely from buman invention, and are not 
of divine or binding authority. They are mere arrangements 
of superstitious and deceived men, filled with pride, and forsak- 
ing the great principles of the gospel. 

"The apostle finishes bis picture by another stroke of a mas- 
ter-hand : “ Which things, [i. e. those that he had been men- 
tioning], having indeed a pretence of wisdom, in the matter of 
will-worship, and [affected] humility, and rigid treatment of the 
body, and neglect of due sustenance (ovx é teuy tere), are still 
for the gratification of carnal desires.”’ 

Thus ends the description of these Judaizing, Gnosticizing, 
ascetic devotees. I might justify at length the turn that I have 
given to various parts of the description, in my translation of the 
original Greek ; but this would lead me to write a commentary 
on the epistle, instead of a summary exegesis of a particular 
passage in it. I hope the reader wili have some reason to feel, 
at least, that the views which I have given make the design of 
the apostle somewhat more intelligible than our common En- 
glish version. 

He will permit me, then, to proceed on the ground that the 
main points which I have presented, are those which can be 
satisfactorily made out, if time and place permitted. And now 
we are, if he concedes thus much, better prepared to return to 
our main object, and to inquire once more, What is the meaning 
of nav ro nmAjowma 7S deornros ? 

We have seen by the various instances already adduced and 
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examined of the meaning of nAxjgwua when predicated of God 
or of Christ, that it designates that which is in them, i. e. what 
they possess, what belongs to them, with probably the accesso- 
ry idea in this case of copiousness or abundance. ‘This acces- 
sory idea, however, belongs not so much to the nature of the 
word, as to the nature of the cases in which it is employed. 

We have seen, moreover, that from this generic idea of that 
which is contained in the Godhead, very naturally comes a spe- 
cific designation, now of this attribute, now of that, just as the 
nature of the case demands. Sometimes it refers to the grace 
and truth which are in the Saviour; at another, it refers to 
Christian truth or knowledge ; at another, to exalted preemi- 
nence. ‘The particular thing belonging to the Godhead or to 
Christ, that which is contained in each, must be gathered in all 
cases from the tenor of the context. 

What then must we gather from the context here? The 
false teachers who were opposed by Paul, believed in eons, 
i. e. subordinate orders of beings, of higher and lower classes, 
Ozoi devtegos — rertaiot, etc. They regarded matter as the 
source and seat of all evil; and all contact with it, or even man- 
agement of it, as degrading and polluting. Hence the devotee 
was to attain toa state of exalted purity only by abstraction 
from it to the greatest degree possible, by maceration of the 
body, and by denying the gratification of all its desires. He 
who did this effectually, would be absorbed at last into the 
mAjowua of the great Supreme. At any rate, Plotinus and 
Porphyry have given such views of the theosophy of their day ; 
and we know them to have been earlier. 

But here is a point too, which has an important bearing on 
the views of the sectarians at Colosse, respecting the Saviour’s 
rank and character. He dwelt in a human body; he “ was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” ‘ He was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” This was revolting to their minds. 
A part of the Christian Gnostics were so offended at this, that 
they denied the reality of the relation between the Logos and 
a human body. They maintained that it was only a seeming 
connection or merely apparent. Hence they bore the name ot 
Docetae—quasi Seemers. Others who did not take this direc- 
tion in their views, would naturally maintain, that the Logos, 
one of the emanations from the great Supreme, must of course 
by his incarnation be rendered inferior to those Aeons who had 
nothing to do with matter in a direct or personal way. Such 
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were the men, apparently, whom Paul here opposes. ‘To the 
Docetae, a part of Jolin’s first epistle seems directly opposed. 

It is proper here to notice, also, one circumstance in the dic- 
tion of the apostle, when speaking i in relation to such opinions. 
This is, that be sometimes follows the Hebrew usus loquendi, 
which named all intermediate beings between God and us ayzedoc; 
and sometimes that which was common among the errorists 
themse Ives, when he distinguishes them into Ggovos, agyai, xv- 
ovornres, é£ovciac, and the like. So it is with @eos, and other 
names which the heathen employed. Paul speaks of doi noA- 
Aoi and xvgcoe moddo/, adopting the language of the Gentiles. 

W hat then must the apostle mean, when he asserts that sav 
ro ny OOUG rns Oearnros belongs to Christ, or dwells in him ? 
The ningoma of the errorists was the fulness of the great Su- 
preme, into which all purified created beings would gradually 
become absorbed. ‘The theosophic peculiar notion comprised 
in this, undoubtedly the apostle did not retain ; as indeed the 
nature and object of bis declaration would serve fully to shew. 
But that he must be viewed as asserting in this case the preemi- 
nence, the immeasurable preeminence, of Christ above all created 
inferior beings, seems to lie on the very surface of his language, 
when thoroughly examined. How could he do this so effectu- 
ally, in respect to the errorists before him, as to aver, that ALL 
tne roLNEss Of the Godhead dwells in Christ? 

From the aAjooue of the great Supreme, according to the 
views of the errorists, originally proceeded all inferior beings ; 
thither then would they all return, and be again absorbed in it. 
God was to be all in all, inga phystological sense. Pantheism, 
although ina somewhat psychological shape, seems to have been 
the essence of the oriental philosophy in question. But as the 
apostle arrays himself against the particular views of this philo- 
sophy, we of course cannot suppose that he applies the techni- 
cal meaning of aA7empe, as used by it, to the only living and 
true God, or to the Saviour, any more than we can rationally 
suppose that when he says to the Greeks, @e0g 6 xuvgzos, (i. e. 
Dts wn mim, Se hovah is God), we can suppose that he 
means to say: Jehovah is God in your sense of that word. In 
this latter case all that we could rationally suppose him to mean, 
would be, that those whom they called gods were nothing and 
vanity, and entitled to no honour or w orship ; but that Jehovah, 
the God of the Hebrews, is the only being who is entitled to 
the appellation of - in its highest and best sense. This 
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seems to be a plain and obvious case of necessary modification 
of language, as used by one who differed in his views of the 
true God, so widely as Paul differed, from the heathen whom 
he addressed. 

Something like to this, and no more, would [ claim in the ex- 
planation of ‘the passage before us. I must regard Paul as say- 
ing: ‘The adnjgwpe which you ascribe to the great Supreme, 
i. e. that fulness from which proceeds all existences, and which 
constitutes the peculiar, the essential, the exclusive attribute of 
the supreme and immutable and eternal Godhead, and which no 
emanated being or one of inferior order can possess,—that very 
nAnowua belongs to Christ.’ Nor i is this all which the apostle 
declares ; he avers that nav 10 mAjowpua belongs to the Sa- 
viour, i. e. in him dwelleth aun the fulness of the Godhead bo- 
dily. 

How unlike the Aeons, then, whom the false philosophers or 
errorists in question not only venerated with religious reverence 
(Ponoxeig tov ayyéiwv), but whom they placed decidedly above 
the Logos, who had humiliated himself, in their view, by be- 
coming connected with a material body! The Aeons at the 
most, even those of the first order, were merely emanations 
from the great Supreme, of a rank far inferior to his own. In 
them dwelt, at most, only a portion or resemblance of the 
ndjowpe which was in the supreme Godhead. And yet, even 
they were exalted by the errorists above the Saviour or the in- 
carnate Logos. ‘To put an end—a final end which admitted of 
no doubt and no controversy—to all these speculations in respect 
to the Logos as an emanation of inferior rank, the apostle comes 
at once to the positive and intense declaration, that all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwells in Christ. 

What could have been said, more adverse to the views of 
‘the philosophy and vain deceit,” propagated among the Co- 
lossians? It was a high asseveration of Christ’ s supremacy and 
preeminence over all ‘the emanated beings or deol devregor, 
What was it, what can it be considered “by us as being, less 
than an ascription of supreme and eternal Godhead to the Sa- 
viour? The possession of the mA7jewue was the distinctive 
trait of the great Supreme, in the view of the errorists whom 
Paul is opposing ; and when he avers that the nAnowpo and 
even the 7a@y 70 mAjoope, i is in Christ, and dwells in him per- 
manently, dwells in him as in its proper home (« ar o¢xet), 
what could the Colossian church suppose he meant less, than 
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that ALL WHICH THEY ASCRIBED TO THEIR Supreme Divinity, 
ALL WHICH COULD BE TRULY AND PROPERLY PREDICATED OF 
GopHEAD, BELONGED To Curist ? 

I am unable to make out less than this of the declaration be- 
fore us, when examined by the laws of language, or the usus 
loquendi in cases of such a nature. I have not knowingly de- 
parted from these, in any of my preceding investigations. I 
have not been conscious of consulting my previous views and 
convictions, or of reasoning a priori, in coming to this conclu- 
sion. Ihave designed to follow the guidance of the context, 
of facts, of the opinions of the day which it is highly probable 
the apostle designed to oppose, and of the general usage of the 
word mijomue. The generic signification of this, viz., that 
which is, or is contained, in the Godhead, we have seen to be 
modified in other cases of usage in the New Testament, merely 
so far as to designate this or that particular attribute or attri- 
butes. But this is always to be made out, vot by a variation 
of the sense of aAsjowpa itself, but merely from the limitations 
which the context puts upon it, so as to shew that the writer 
meant to be understood, as particularly intending some special 
part belonging to the totality of the divine attributes. Here al- 
so I have in the same way consulted the context; but this does 
not, in the present case, lead us to the recognition of any par- 
ticular attribute, unless it be that of supremacy ; it must there- 
fore be understood in its natural sense, as the complexus omnt- 
um in Deo. If any one insists on finding a particular attribute 
to which xArjomuce must here be applied, as in the other cases 

of its usage, then, beyond gJl doubt, he should regard suprema- 
cy as that attribute ; for immediately after saying that all the 
fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ, the apostle goes on to 
assert that Christ is the ueap of all principality and power. 
But inasmuch as the apostle has here added aay (all), in order 
to render his declaration as intense as it could be, I should not 
think it to be probable, that he meant to limit the preeminence 
of the Saviour here merely to the particular attribute of su- 
premacy. Av. tHe ITAHPRMA or THE GREAT SuPREME 
BELONGS TO CurRisT. 

But objections have been, and are still, made to such a mode 
of interpreting this passage ; and they have a claim to be ex- 
amined. It will be more suitable, however, to do this after 
completing the exegesis of the whole clause before us, a part 
of which still remains unexamined. 
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The word xatocxet is of some serious moment here. Does 
it differ from o¢xet? And what is the appropriate sense of both ? 

The verb oxéw was employed by the Greeks mostly in an 
intransitive sense, like our English word dwell; i. e. in its |it- 
eral sense the Greek means to house or be housed. ‘Twice on- 
ly does Homer employ the word in a transitive sense, and so 
with an Acc. case after it; although the Attics frequently em- 
ployed it in this way. In such acase ocxéw is equivalent to 
our English word to inhabit, or the compound verb to dwell in, 
or the phrase to occupy as a dweller or inmate. ‘The most na- 
tural sense of o¢xei, when predicated of any particular person, 
would be this, viz., he hus a home at, he has a home in, etc. 

On the other hand, although there are cases where xarocxew 
and oxew might either of them be used without any material 
variation of sense, yet xetocxew does usually and naturally sig- 
nify to dwell in, to inhabit. Oixéw = habito, xaroixew = in- 
habito. The Greeks employed xarocxéw particularly, when 
they spoke of a man as having quitted one dwelling-place and 
settled down in auother. In this case, the xara in the verb 
seems to have designated the idea of transition as to the place 
of dwelling. But then the use of this verb was not confined to 

such a case. To dwell in, to inhabit, to reside in habitually 
and permanently as a home, i is also a proper sense of xarocxew. 
Metaphorical meanings it may have, which are borrowed from 
such senses of the word; but they are not to be obtruded upon 
it without a necessity arising from the context. 

Vitringa, Bahr, and others, suppose that the apostle, when 
he chose the word xazocxe?, had a reference in his own mind to 
the Hebrew usus loquendi, respecting the dwelling or inhabita- 
tion of Jehovah in the temple. In Is. 8: 18, the prophet speaks 
of Jehovah God of hosts, 3°x "m3 j2én, ‘who dwelleth in 
mount Zion.’ ‘The later Jews are well known to have employ- 
ed the word “2°>W (a derivative of j>2) to designate the in- 
dwelling presence of Jehovah in his temple, and finally the 
manifestation of his glory or presence any where. They even 
represented the Shechinah as the complexrus omnium virtutum 
divinarum, or at least, they affirmed that these virtues dwelt in 
the Shechinah. Now, inasmuch as the false teachers whom 
the apostle is opposing were Judaizers to some extent at least, 
they would easily understand the object of his assertion, when 
he made use of the verb xarocxsi. 

So this matter is wont to be explained. But to my own 
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mind there does not seem to be any necessity of resorting to the 
Jewish Shechinah in order to explain xazocxe?, 1 can easily 
suppose the apostle might have called to mind such a passage 
as that which | have quoted above from Isa. 8: 18, and this may 
have given occasion to the form of his own language. But still, 
I do not apprehend that the apostle means to teach us, that the 
manner in which al/ the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ, 
and the manner in which God dwelt in the tabernacle or temple, 
is one and the same. ‘The dwelling in a human person by 
a union with it, in a manner which transcends our power of de- 
scription or even of conception, (Avyog ougé éyevero), and the 
manifestation of divine presence in the temple or tabernacle, are 
surely not to be physiologically compared or likened in all re- 
spects, as to the modus in quo. 

One further remark may be made on this part of the subject. 
This is, that as the Greeks appropriately and commonly used 
xatotxet when they spoke of a person who had acquired a new 
home, or taken up his residence in a new abode; so this phra- 
seology, modified merely as the nature of the subject demands, 
was very appropriately employed by the apostle in the case 
before us. The nAjomua of the Godhead found a new abode, 
so to speak, in the Saviour’s body, (xarocxer owpatex as.) 
Not that the literal and physiological sense of this phraseology 
is to be taken as the exact meaning of these words ; and yet as 
nearly to this should we come, (so it appears to my mind), as 
the nature of the case admits. When it is said: 6 Adyos oagg 
éyévero, and yet that the hoyos was God ; when it is said of the é 
same glorious Being, that év soggy Oeov vaagzor... éavroy 
éxévwoe, noogrv dovdou AaSav ; there is the same difficulty, and 
the same modifications of language necessary, as in the case be- 
fore us. In all these instances, it lies upon the very face of 
what is said, that the expressions are not to be taken in a mere 
literal and physiological sense, as if spoken of a being that is ma- 
terial. in all, the writer points to the indwelling of the God- 
head in the Saviour, or to the union of the human nature with 
the divine, in some sense or other. When the Word is said to 
have become flesh, then this union is designated by the mind’s 
adverting simply to the fact, that the Logos did develope him- 
self through the medium of a human body possessed of all the 
attributes, powers, and faculties ofaman. When itis said that 
Christ Jesus éavroy éxévmoe, taking on him the form of a ser- 
vant, the same thing is adverted to as before, viz., the devel- 
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opment of the Logos through the medium of a human being 
taken into a peculiar conjunction with himself, with the addi- 
tional circumsiance, that the doing of this was an act of attenu- 
ation (so to speak), i. e. it was something, which, for the time 
being or so long as this union lasted, was as it were an exhausting 
or emptying out of the fulness of the divine Being, or at least 
of the Logos in his original state, in order that he might devel- 
ope himself in a new and extraordinary manner. Of course all 
this must be taken in a modified sense, and not strictly and lit- 
erally construed ; for as the words, beyond all doubt, are spok- 
en more humano, in some good degree allowance must from the 
nature of the case be made for this. Yet surely this is no new 
thing. When we speak of God as having eyes, hands, feet ; 
sword, bow, and arrows ; as being angry and taking vengeance ; 
as being grieved, and being moved with laughter ; do we not 
employ w ords in a sense to be greatly modified ? 

Let the reader mark, now, how well the mmpenge of the 
mArjooma tng Peornros as dwelling i in Christ, in Col. 2: 9, agrees 
with that in Phil. 2: 7 where it is said, éavrov éxévmoe. One 
might almost express the idea as follows, if permitted to use the 
freedom of expression employed by the apostle, viz., ‘The 
Godhead attenuated or emptied itself (éavrev éxévmoe), by trans- 
ferring its nAjowpe to Jesus.’ Literally and phy siologically in 
all respects, this language could not and should not be constru- 
ed; as has once and again been intimated. But that the apos- 
tle had his mind on the new habitation of the xA7jowua, in the 
passage before us, when he chose xazocxe?, I cannot well doubt, 
when I compare together the various passages that have a rela- 
tion to this subject ; and we want nothing more to illustrate the 
forcible and strikingly appropriate sense of xarorxe? as thus em- 
ployed. 

Our difficulty will now be diminished, moreover, by such a 
view of the subject, in respect to owpatixas; which has long 
been an offendiculum criticorum. 

(1) A large class of interpreters, such as Augustine, Schott- 
gen, Grotius, Michaelis, Nosselt, Bretschneider, and others, 
construe Gwerezas as meaning realiter, j i. e. really in opposi- 
tion to mere shew or what might merely seem to be. But such 
a sense 6wue has only where it is used antithetically, i. e. in 
the way of opposition to oxia and the like, which designate 
mere appearance or things not real. As such is not the case 
here, we cannot well support this interpretation. 
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(2) Another more limited class of critics have construed ow- 
uarexms as meaning oAws, totally, entire ly. The ground of this 
rests on such phraseology as corpus juris civilis, corpus doctri- 
nae, etc., and on the corresponding use of Goma among the la- 
ter Greeks ; where corpus, owua, means the sum total, i i.e. the 
body as embracing g the whole system, ete. But any probability 
of such a meaning in the case before us, is excluded by the fact, 
that the apostle had already said, not simply ninowua, butmayv 
10 mAyjompa; so that it would be superfluous to use another 
word, in order to repeat the idea before expressed by av. 

(3) The majority of orthodox interpreters incline to the 
meaning essentially, substantially, or personally. In this case 
they place it in opposition to the occasional or temporary dwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the prophets, apostles, etc. These 
interpreters insist, that the declaration of the apostle is, that the 
Godhead essentially or personally dwells in Christ ; because 
that the Hebrew 2&2 means essence or se/f. But if this were 
the exact shape of the apostle’s meaning, why did he not say : 
nav tO Coc THs Heoryros HUTOLKEL Ev AV Ta) ? Instead of this 
he has spoken of the aAjgmma as dwelling in Christ ; and has 
said that it dwells in him OOMATLRAMS. ‘By what he has said, 
then, it does not seem that he meant to characterize that which 
dwells, or the attributes which dwell, in Christ, when he makes 
use of Gmuatixws, but the manner in some respect of this in- 
dwelling. 

(4) We come then, lastly, to what seems to be the plain and 
obvious meaning of Comparenese. Our English version gives it 
for substance, when it says bodily. John 1: 14 points us to 
the obvious explanation: 6 Aoyog oak éyévero. Paul himself 
gives it in another passage, when he says: moogyy dovdou ia- 
Bev. 'The Logos was év oagxi, or oeoagxmmévog. The idea is, 
that the xAjompe of the Godhead dwelt in a being that was 
human, and which possessed a body ; in other words, that the 
Godhead developed itself really and truly in our nature. We 
need not confine this meaning to the Saviour’s state of humilia- 
tion; as has sometimes been done. Enough that we under- 
stand owuazezms as referring to a state of development in con- 
nection with a human being or human nature. Paul speaks, 
moreover, of the cowpea rig doEns of Christ, Phil. 3:21 ; which, 
to say the least, | would not exclude from the meaning in the 
present case, because Christ’s body was a ompa do&y¢ at the 
time when Paul wrote his epistle. 
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This last is the most natural, plain, and analogous sense of 
Owpartexos in the present case. And this interpr etation gives a 
meaning fraught with opposition to the sentiments of the false 
teachers. All contact with matter was viewed by them as de- 
grading, and even sinful. Paul asserts the development of the 
Godhead by inhabitation in a human body, and yet declares 
that Christ thus developed, is the ueap of all principality and 
power. In both respects he directly opposed himself to the 
false teachers. 

One phrase more remains, in the context which is immedi- 
ately connected with the verse that | have endeavoured to ex- 
plain. I refer to the next following declaration: xai éore év 
avtw néndnowuéevot, and in him are ye filled, v.10. The apos- 
tle does not say here, that all the aArjgmua which dwells 
in Christ, dwells also in believers. He avers merely, that 
they, being in him, i. e. being united to him as members be- 
longing to the body of which “he is the head y—they, sustain- 
ing such an intimate relation to him in whom dwells all 
fulness—are filled. With what? how are they filled ? is the 
natural and proper question, which requires some satisfactory 
answer. 

The analogy of sentiment, in a general point of view, lies 
upon the surface of the preceding and the present declarations. 
First, Christ is filled with all the aAjowua of God; and then, 
believers are filled by his mAyjomua. In each case, such modi- 
fications are to be admitted in respect to manner and degree, as 
the nature of the circumstances requires. The main object is 
the assertion of an indwelling in both cases; of a adyjowmpa in 
both cases. But the glorious personage, in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead, might, and of course would, be capable 
of receiving a mAjommea different as to degree and manner from 
that which he transmits to believers. Nor is it even necessary 
to suppose, that as to extent the two cases of indwelling 147- 
omua were the same. Christ might have attributes dwelling in 
him, which would constitute him Head over all things, and 
make him virtually omniscient and omnipotent, (for bow can 
the Governor of a universe be Jess than this), and still believers 
might have all the 2A7j@ue of which with their limited natures 
they are susceptible, and yet come far short of the Saviour’s 
ninowpa. And all this is plainly intelligible, from the very na- 
ture of each case respectively. 

Should any one be urged with a difficulty in his mind, from 
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the apparent boldness of the apostle’s phraseology, and the ex- 
tent to which it would seem to go; Jet him well consider the 
great latitude in which the sacred writers have indulged, in re- 
gard to this subject. Originally it was said of man, that ‘ he 


was created in the image and likeness of God ;’ and so much of 


this does he still retain, that long since his fall one apostle as- 
serts him to be “ the image and elory of God,” (1 Cor. 11: 7), 
and another, that ‘men are made after the similitude of God,’ 
(Janes 3: 9). In regard to the true disciples of the Saviour, 
some of the scriptural expressions concerning them fill us with 
wonder. ‘They are not only said to be “ one body in Christ,” 
(Rom. 12: 5), but to be “ the body of Christ, and members in 
particular,’ (1 Cor. 12:27). Again, the church is said to ‘ be 
his body, the fulness of him [i. e. that which is filled by him] 
who filleth all in all,’ (Eph. 1: 23). ‘They are called “ the body 
of Christ,” (Eph. 4: 12. 5: 23. Col. 1: 24) ; and then they are 
said to be “ members of his body and of his flesh and of his 
bones,” (Eph. 5: 30). The oneness or union of the disciples 
of Jesus with him, and through him with the Godhead, is descri- 
bed by the Saviour in such a way as almost or quite to exceed 
our comprehension: “ ‘That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us,” (John 17: 21); and again: “Li in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one,’ (John 17: 23). 

Nor is even the indwelling of the Godhead in believers kept 
back from our view. ‘They are “ the temple of God,” (1 Cor. 
3:16) ; their “ body is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” (1 Cor. 
6: 19); “the Spirit of God dwelleth in them,” (1 Cor. 3: 16) ; 
“they are the temple of the living God,” (2 Cor. 6: 16) ; 
‘whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him and he in God,” (1 John 4: 15); “ he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him,” (1 John 
4: 16) ; “if we love one another God dwelleth in us,” (1 John 
4: 12). 

Nor must we stop here; although I feel almost astounded by 
the view of what remains. ‘The Saviour told his disciples, that 
“they should hereafter sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel,” (Matt. 19: 28) ; the apostle Paul assures the 
Christians at Corinth, that ‘‘ they shall judge the world ;” yea, 
even “ angels shall be judged by them,” (1 Cor. 6:2, 3). Peter 
calls Christians “ Paothecor igoarevua, a kingly priesthood, (1 
Pet. 2:9); John says that they “ are made kings and priests 
Vor. VIII. No. 24. 53 
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unto God,” (Rev. 1:6. 5:10). The Saviour assures this same 
apostle, that ‘he who keepeth his works unto the end, to him 
will he give power over the nations, and he shall rule them with 
a rod of iron, as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken in- 
to shivers,” (Rev. 2: 26, 27), language which in Psalm 11. is di- 
rectly appropriated to the Messiah himself as King; and finally 
one step further in this wonderful description is taken, in Rev. 
3: 21, “ To him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father on his throne.” 

Who is not filled with amazement at this? That such ex- 
pressions should be used respecting worms of the dust—crea- 
tures of yesterday—rebels—offenders against all that is holy and 
just and good—what is this, 1 had almost said, but to affirm 
what surpasses all belief? One with the Father and the Son ; 
seated on thrones ; kings and priests ; judging the world and 
even angels ; seated with the Redeemer on his throne! What 
is there in the Godhead, then, we feel almost constrained to 
ask, excepting self-existence and immutability, of which believ- 
ers are not to partake? How could Jesus himself have, as 
dwelling in him, a more complete aA7jgm@pe than this ? 

And now, to finish the picture, another passage may be ad- 
duced, in which an apostle goes the full length that language 
will allow bim to go, and actually says, that Christians “ are 
made partakers of the divine nature,” (2 Pet. 1:4). What 
more is or can be said of Jesus himself, the Saviour of men ? 

Here then the sober and reflecting mind is obliged to pause, 
and well consider before the next step is taken. Why may 
not all that is said of the preeminence of Christ be explained in 
the same way in which we explain this, and in which we feel 
obliged to explain this, unless we would admit the very doctrine 
of the final physiological absorption of saints into the mAjgwpa 
of the Godhead, which the apostle in our text and context 
would seem to deny ? This is a question of more serious import 
than those unskilled in the interpretation of the Scriptures, or 
the inconsiderate, might be apt to suppose. We must act con- 
sistently in our exegesis. We cannot receive a principle one 
moment, and lay it aside at the next. We must apply the 
same principles in all cases to which the application can fairly 
be made, and not flinch from the results, let them be what they 


may. 
Why then is any more to be attributed to Christ, when the 
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apostle asserts that all the fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
him, than is to be attributed to all Christians on the ground of 
such texts as are quoted above? The intelligent Unitarian will 
doubtless urge this question home upon Trinitarians ; and how 
can they decline to give it a fair and candid answer ? 

If the reader should now urge it on me, (and probably some 
of my readers will be disposed to urge it), I should say, that I 
know of no way in which I can absolve myself from the duty of 
giving an answer, which at least satisfies my own mind. 
Whether it may satisfy the minds of others, 1 must of course 
leave to their own judgment. 

Am I not in the right when I say, that the very same lan- 
guage may be applied to different beings, yea different intel- 
lectual, rational, and moral beings, and yet of necessity not bear 
the same sense, or even be capable of having the same sense, 
when interpreted in a rational and intelligent way? If you 
doubt of this, then I ask, whether, when you say the vine creeps, 
you mean or can mean the same thing by the word creeps, as 
when you say, the lizard creeps? Or (to put the case of ra- 
tional beings), whether, when you say, God has hands and eyes 
and feet ; he is angry, he repents, he laughs, he mourns, he is 
grieved ; he employs the sword and the bow and the arrow in 
assailing his enemies, he tears them in pieces and devours them, 
and other things of the like nature—whether in all such cases 
you ever do mean to apply these declarations to God in the 
same sense in which you would apply them to men? You an- 
swer me at once in the negative ; and the obvious reason which 
you and all reflecting men would give, in every instance of this 
nature, would be, that the predicate, in its primary and literal 
sense, evidently cannot be applied to the sulyect. The well 
known attributes and qualities of the divine being are such, as 
evidently to forbid the literal sense of the predicate in all pro- 
positions of such a nature. Consequently we give to it eithera 
directly tropical, or at least a modified or qualified sense—mod- 
ified or qualified according to the well known nature of the sub- 
ject respecting whom the assertion is made. 

Here then is an exhibition of the fundamental principle which 
will plainly apply, as it seems to me, to the case before us. 
‘Of the fulness of the Saviour his true disciples all receive, 
even grace for grace,’ i. e. gifts or graces are bestowed upon 
them in abundance, and corresponding with that mAjooua which 
isin him. But how far does or can this correspondence go ? 
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Not to every thing. Not to omniscience, omnipresence, im- 
mutability, and other like attributes. Why? Because, as frail 
and dying men, the possession of such attributes is incompati- 
ble with their well-known state or condition. The consequence 
is, that when our likeness to God is asserted, when our partici- 
pation of the divine nature is declared, the necessary limits of 
this are such as our mortal and frail and finite and mutable 
condition or state prescribes. 

Hence the context, in all cases of this nature, puts a key into 
our hands to unlock the concealed treasure which is presented 
to us. When one apostle says, that ‘ we receive of the fulness 
of the Only Begotten of the Father,’ he Jets us know, by what 
is said in the context, that he means the grace proffered by the 
gospel and the truth which it is adapted to reveal. And so, as 
may be seen by the examination of all such texts in the prec ed- 
ing pages, in every instance where the aArjgmpa of Christians 
is spoken of, it refers to something of which their nature is sus- 
ceptible, and concerns either the grace or the truths of the gos- 
pel, or possibly a preeminence to which they are entitled, as the 
texts just quoted above shew, in consequence of their spiritual 
union with the holy Redeemer. 

When Peter declares that we are partakers of the divine 
nature, we have no difficulty in the interpretation of what he 
says; for we know at once that he means to assert the moral 
similitude or resemblance of Christians to God, as to holiness 
and purity, which the sanctifying influence of the Spirit im- 
parts to them. In like manner, when Christians are said to be 
filled by Christ with his fulness, to receive of his fulness, to be 
filled in him, and the like, one and the same thing for substance 
is meant in all cases, and this is, that they receive from God, or 
from Christ their head, such gifts and graces as correspond with 
his own holy and benevolent nature, and thus are brought to be 
like him, or are made partakers of the xAjoape which dwells 
in him. Did their case stand alone, we could not therefore 
have any serious difficulty with it. 

Our difficulty arises then from another source, which I am 
now to point out. The like things are said of Christ in respect 
to the Father, which are said of believers in respect to Christ ; 
yea the like things seem to be said directly of Christians them- 
selves as are said of Christ, when the apostle 7 of their 
being filled unto all the fulness of God, Eph. 3:19. What 
difference is there then, between the case of the Saviour, and 
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that of his disciples? This is the main question with which we 
set out; and toward an answer to this question we now seem 
to have made some approach. 

It will be admitted by all, who do not deny the miraculous 
conception of the Saviour, that he was, considered in respect to 
his human nature, a personage of a most extraordinary charac- 
ter. By all who believe that “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us,” that “‘ God was manifest in the flesh,” it must 
also be fully. admitted, that the adzjgape of the Godhead might 
be, and was, dwelling in him, in a manner altogether extraor- 
dinary and peculiar. The ground or reason of all this plainly 
is, that the person of the Saviour. being in some respects so ex- 
ceedingly different from that of men, it was susceptible of such 
an indwelling of the xj; gma as cannot with any shew of pro- 
priety be affirmed of mere and common men. 

Ex subjectis attributa cognoscenda—with a little modifica- 
tion, will serve us here. If Paul ascribes a aArjowpe to the Sa- 
viour, which could not truly and literally be predicated of Chris- 
tians in general, he does only so much as we may well suppose 
he might do, in reference to a personage of so extraordinary a 
character as that of the Lord Jesus. When he declares, that 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells in him, then, and says this 
in such a connection that absolute supremacy over all created 
beings is the Jeast that we can predicate of his assertion, how can 
we consistently do less than to make a difference here between 
the application of such an assertion to the Saviour, and the ap- 
plication of the like ones to his disciples ? 

I say of alike one; for exactly the same thing or the same 
manner of declaring it, in respect to Christians, can no where 
be found in the Scriptures. Paul does indeed speak, in Eph. 

19, of Christians being filled unto all the fulness of God; 
and this is the only passage where such a declaration is made, 
for all the others speaks only of fulness simply, or the fulness 
of Christ, and not the fulness or all the fulness of God. But 
in this passage (Eph. 3: 19), the declaration is not that all the 
fulness of God should dwell in Christians ; the apostle merely 
says, ‘* that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God,” i. e. 
that Christians might have bestowed on them gifts and graces 
until they lack nothing as to that which all the fulness of God 
here designates. And what is this? We have already seen 
(p. 388), ‘that a high degree of Christian knowledge, especially 
that of a practical nature, is here designated; as the context 
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plainly and clearly shews. More than this, the context will 
not permit us to attribute to the words now under examination. 
The meaning of the apostle is, that he earnestly wishes the 
Ephesian church to be filled with true evangelical knowledge 
é¢ telecornta, i. e. to the highest measure which God imparts 
to Christians in the present world. When we arrive at this 
point, we seem to have proceeded as far as Paul intended here 
to go. 

Is this now the case with the text in Col. 2: 9, which we 
set out to investigate? It seems to me, that we must answer 
in the negative. ‘The context shews so plainly that the apos- 
tle is here opposing some of the Judaizing, theosophizing, Gnos- 
ticizing philosophers, or pretended philosophers, that we are 
constrained to resort to their opinions in order to get light as to 
the full meaning of the language which Paul here employs. 
What then was the mA ooo of the Godhead, as viewed by the 
errorists in question? It was the immutable and eternal fulness 
of the supreme and unchangeable Divinity, who was the ulti- 
mate cause or author of all the beings in existence, and who 
alune possesses the real and true attributes of eternal and su- 
preme Godhead. ‘This, as the apostle asserts, dwells in Christ 
—dwells in him swparexws—i. e. ‘the eternal Logos became 
flesh and dwelt among us,’ ‘God was manifest in the flesh.’ 
Where are these things, or even the like ones in some respects, 
said of Christians? I am aware, as I have already signified, 
that Christians are said to be filled unto all the fulness of God 
(sig nav 76 nAnowua tov Pov). Yet, as we have seen, it is 
only Christian knowledge and light to which the apostle here 
refers. But where is the ninowna of God said to dwell in them ? 
Yet the apostle, more than once, asserts this of Christ. ‘It 
pleased the Father, that in him [Christ] all fulness should 
dwell,” (Col. 1: 19) ; “In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” (Col. 2: 9). Paul no where makes such an 
assertion respecting Christians. He no where speaks of them 
as dwelling in God, but as being the temple of God, the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, i. e. that temple in which the Holy Spirit 
dwells. Here is something, then, in the manner as well as the 
matter of the text that we are investigating, which is peculiar, 
and which therefore deserves particular notice. 

When the question is urged upon me, then, why I construe 
all the fulness of the Godhead as here designating attributes re- 
ally and truly divine, and yet do not gather the same sense 
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from the phrase in Eph. 3: 19; my answer is, that the two 
cases are very different in their circumstances, (as the context 
shews); the subjects of each are very diverse in some highly 
important respects ; and the phraseology of each is, after all, 
not a little discrepant. Why should we interpret both in the 
same way ? 

I feel constrained, therefore, in view of considerations such 
as these, to believe that the apostle meant to say, that the 247- 
owe of the Godhead, i. e. divine attributes and qualifications, 
dwelt in the Saviour cwaarcxwg ; in other words, that they were 
connected with his somatic state or condition, or that 0 Aoyos 
oagt éyévero. The manner of this connection or indwelling 
Paul does not designate, and doubtless did not intend to desig- 
nate. The simple fact is all that he declares; and it is quite 
probable, that this is all which we are capable of understanding, 
while in our present imperfect state. 

Finally, to revert once more for a moment to the false doc- 
trines which he was opposing ; these taught that there was one 
original supreme Divinity, who only was immutable and eter- 
nal; that there were @eoi devregoe, recraioz, etc., all in the de- 
scending scale ; and that the Logos was one of the inferior Aeons 
or divinities, inasmuch as he even inhabited a material body. 
From the nAjgwpe of the original Supreme emanated the deoi 
devreoor, who were themselves the authors of other orders of 
being still inferior ; ; and in due process of time they would return 
to the ninoaue of the original Supreme, when they became suf- 
ficiently purified to do so, and be absorbed in it. What now 
does the apostle appear to say, in opposition to this? He says, 
that the aArjowue which they predicated of only the great Su- 
preme, dwells in the Logos to whom they denied it, or rather 
in Christ, to whom, as having a material body, they would a 
fortiori deny it. Not that we are to understand him as affirm- 
ing this of the nAjgmpe, in just the same sense in which they 
used this word. We might as well say, that the writers of the 
New Testament used xvgeo¢, Peds, ovgards, etc., in the same 
way as the heathen Greeks did, as to affirm this ; nor is there 
any more difficulty in the one case than in the other. In both 
the simple meaning is: ‘ All which in reality belongs to the 
true Lord, God, heaven, etc.; or all which can be true about 
ndnowuc, etc. ; is thus and so, or belongs to this or that indi- 
vidual.’ In Christ, then, the true nArjoope dwells, the mArjoor- 
ua ry9 Seornros; in the incarnate Logos all this aAjompa 
may be found. 
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We set out, on p. 416, to interpret the first clause in v. 10, 
in him are ye filled, and we have taken a wide range in order 
to see what foot-hold could be obtained for the stand that we 
must take. If the preceding remarks are just, then does it ap- 
pear unnecessary to suppose, that all the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells in believers as truly and as much as in their Lord and 
Master. Christ ‘‘in all Saar has the procennenes, éy maou 
avrog nowrevwv,” Col. 1:18. It may be true, (Lf deem it to 
be so), that believers « receive of the fulness of the Only Be- 
gotten of the Father, who is nAsjons yagerog xai diy Peius— 
that they receive of his fulness, even grace for grace’—and yet 
that, although thus filled by him, or being in him (as our text 
expresses it) are filled, they still are not filled in the same meas- 
ure, nor in all respects in the same manner, as the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself is, in consequence of the nav 10 ndjowpa r7Hs 
Dedrytos which dwells in him bodily. They are filled accord- 
ing to their measure and capacity, with graces and gifts which 
make them *‘partakers of the divine nature ;”’ he is filled ac- 
cording to his measure and capacity, which are surely different 
from those of any other being ; for otherwise how could he be 
éy naow mowrevwy? God's “only begotten Son has a preem- 
inence infinitely exalted above all others who are styled children, 
and such an one as becomes him on whom a peculiar title is be- 
stowed. 

Thus then we may construe éoré néenAnowuévoe as kindred 
in sense to the 1a@v 10 mAzjywua... xarorxet of the preceding 
verse. ‘The disciples of Christ are made like to him. The 
image of God is renewed in them. They are united to him, 
as members are united to their head. Yet they are not the 
Head. As well might we prove that divinity properly belongs 
to Christians, or may be predicated of them, because they are 
said to be made in the image of God, and made partakers of a 
divine nature ; as we can prove that Christians are of the same 
rank and preeminence with Christ, because they are filled in him, 
and have received of his fulness. An attempt to make out pro- 
positions of this kind would only shew, that a fundamental max- 
im of interpretation is forgotten, viz. ex subjectis predicata cog- 
noscenda. 

It remains to consider briefly some of the different methods 
of interpreting the text before us, which have gained more or 
less currency of late. 

(1) One of the most popular seems to have been that which 
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interprets 7Ayjowuc as meaning the same as nAyOog, and Medry- 
tos the same as #eov. The turn then given to the verse, e. g. 
by Teller and many others after him, is as follows: ‘'To him 
[Christ] as the Head, is all the fulness of the Divinity, i. e. all 
the church over which God reigns, attached ; in other words, it 
depends on him, or from him as the Head, in a bodily way, 
i. e. after the manner of the human body.’ 

Singular as this exegesis seems to be, yet it is in substance 
followed by Schleusner, Koppe, Schulthess, and even Wahl. 
Heinrichs adopts it with some slight variation : ‘ All which the 
Godhead has brought together and united in this new kingdom, 
and as it were joined in one body, he has united and concen- 
trated in Christ.’ 

For substance this interpretation represents the apostle as 
saying, that all the multitude of God, i. e. all the Christian 
church, are united together in Christ. This sentiment is in- 
deed not objectionable in itself, because there are many decla- 
rations in the New Testament which are of the like tenor. It 
is inapposite, however, and to deduce this from v. 9 one must 
do violence to the usus loquendi of Paul. The context shows, 
that the preeminence of Christ, (7 xepady nacng agyns xai é&- 
ovolac), is the subject under consideration by the apostle. It 
was not the junction of the church with him, it was not the uni- 
ty that exists between the members and the head, which the 
false teachers called in question, or which it was to the apostle’s 
purpose here to assert. ‘They paid religious homage to angels, 
1. €. to intermediate beings ; they doubtless placed some of them 
above the Logos himself. It was therefore to the purpose of 
the apostle, to vindicate the preeminence of Christ over all such 
beings, whether real or imaginary. Hence it comes, that in v. 
10 he plainly and explicitly asserts this preeminence, as con- 
nected with the matter of his declaration in v. 9. 

But this is not all. ‘The verb xaroexet is made to convey a 
meaning, by such a method of interpretation, which it cannot of 
itself convey. It means to dwell in, to inhabit, not to depend 
on, to be connected, to be concentrated, etc. Then again, 
where does Paul speak of the whole church as dwelling in Christ ? 
His Spirit dwells in the church ; Christians are the temple of 
God, according to this apostle ; but that Christians on the other 
hand dwell in Christ—that is a mode of expression foreign to 
Paul. 1 know, indeed, that in a multitude of places he repre- 
sents them as é¢v Kugio, gv Xgore, etc. ; but this is a different 
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phraseology from that before us, and even designates another 
shade of meaning. Bahr in his recent commentary says, that 
no such phraseology can be found in all the New Testament. 
If he means exactly such, this is true ; but a kindred phraseolo- 
gy he surely might find in 1 John 4: 15, 16, where the apostle 
says, that Christians dwell in God and God in them. Siill, 
even here the original verb is not o¢xéw nor xatoexew, but péver, 
which means to remain, to continue, and not to inhabit or to 
dwell in, as our English translation would seem to represent it. 
The design of John is to represent the permanency of the union 
between God and the true disciples of Christ. 

Besides this, the word aijowpa, although sometimes (by 
metonymy) meaning the thing filled, and so standing for the 
church eae is endowed with gifts and graces by its Saviour 
(Eph. 1: 23), cannot be naturally taken here in such a sense. 
For then what would be the course of thought in the apostle ? 
Its tenor would be as follows: ‘ Be not led away by teachers 
of a false and vain philosophy, which does not accord with 
the true character and teaching of the Lord Jesus; for all 
the church dwells in him and is connected with him.’ The 
reason of the admonition was some denial of the preeminence of 
the Saviour, as appears from v. 10 seq. ; whereas the interpre- 
tation before us would represent it to be a denial of the connec- 
tion between the Saviour and his followers. 

Nor is this all. ‘The whole church (according to this expo- 
sition) dwells in the Saviour s@parcxos. The incongruity of 
assertion in this case, provided ompatexws be construed in an 
obvious and natural manner, is so great, that a forced meaning 
is put upon the word, viz., after the manner in which a human 
body is connected with its head. 1s not this one of the last 
meanings which simple philology would put upon xaroixer ow- 
parixws? I cannot resist the conviction that it is so. 

(2) Socinus and many of his most distinguished followers 
have given another and quite different turn to Col. 2:9. Their 
interpretation runs thus: ‘In it, i. e. in Christian doctrine, or 
in the gospel, is or dwells all perfection, nav narjooun.’ In 
other words: ‘ The whole will of God is revealed or laid down 
in the gospel.’ 

But in such a case, the expression must be nav nAnoome, not 
nav t0 niAnowua. We should expect Geov, moreover, and not 
@sorntos. And besides this, to interpret mAyjgwa as meaning 
simply perfection, is departing wide from the usus loquendi ; 
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and farther still, when it is interpreted as meaning will. Ka- 
roexei, also, is singularly handled when it is made to mean is or 
is contained ; and finally, to make év auvr@ stand for Christian 
doctrine, is surely offending greatly against the context here. 

(3) Noesselt proffers a more probable interpretation. In 
substance it is this: ‘ All things which God by Christ would 
make known to men, dwell in him’ [Christ]. ‘Thus construed 
our text would be Ghe the wAnons yaortos xai adndeiag of 
John. 

But what in such a case is the xaroixet owparixwc? Noes- 
selt thinks it means, substantially, really, truly. But this sense 
Cmmarexers has, only whien it is put in the way of antithesis to 
oxia, etc. ‘The natural sense of it must be that which has been 
given above. ‘The connection of the passage here seems to de- 

mand, that 2Ajomma should be taken as being employed TELVIROG, 
i. e. with reference to the philosophy which Paul is opposing. 

(4) If this circumstance be duly considered, the basis of ma- 
ny recent commentaries on Col. 2: 9 will appear to be under- 
mined. These represent mAyjgwpa as equivalent to ndyjitog, 
and then consider it as designating the Christian church. But 
the ideas designated by xAyjowua and d70o¢ are widely differ- 
ent in their own proper nature. J1Ay80¢ of course. designates 
abundance, multitude, large quantity; while nijowpa desig- 
nates the contents of any thing, that w hich fills it, whether it be 
great or small, many or few. The cases where the accessory 
idea of abundance seems to be naturally conveyed by it, we 
shall find to be all of that class, in which the circumstances of 
the thing or person to which the m47jgwpaea belongs, convey the 
idea of abundance. 

The reader, who (in common with the writer of this exeget- 
ical essay) may have often felt doubtful what kind of error or 
false philosophy Paul is opposing in the epistle before us, will 
not be displeased, perhaps, if I should suggest a few more hints 
in relation to this subject. 

Eichhorn (Einleit. II.) supposes them to be ascetic Judai- 
zers. Both of these they plainly were ; for the zeal about new- 
moons, and sabbaths, and other holidays, as well as concerning 
meats and drinks, savours altogether of strongly Judaizing pre- 
judices. Ascetic they were, as appears by their touch not, taste 
not, handle not, their voluntary humility and maceration of the 
body. But mere Judaizing Ascetics they were not; for the 
worshipping of angels was not by any means a proper part of 
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even later Judaism. That this has reference to the emanation- 
doctrine of the eastern theosophists, there can scarcely be room 
for doubt; especially as the manner in which their theosophy 
ranked the Logos, would give direct occasion for Paul to assert 
the precedence that he has so strongly asserted. So far as 
Eichhorn goes, he would seem to be in the right. But he has 
not occupied the whole ground ; and therefore his account is 
unsatisfactory. 

Nor has Juncker (Philol. Comm. tiber Coloss. 1828) given 
amore satisfactory account of the errorists in question. He 
thinks that they were Jews, who mingled with their own Jew- 
ish superstitions the new Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy. 
So far as this partook of the emanation-philosophy, the suppo- 
sition may be correct. But plainly the errorists before the 
mind of Paul, were not mere Jewish ascetics, or Jewish philoso- 
phizing ascetics. ‘The manner in which the apostle speaks of 
them, shews that they were professed Christians ; and particu- 
larly Col. 2: 19, ov xoaray ryv xeqadny indicates plainly, that 
while they professed to be disciples of Christ, they rejected 
some of the leading truths of his gospel. 

Some critics of distinguished note, Michaelis, Bertholdt, 
and others, have found, as they supposed, the Essenes in the 
epistle to the Colossians. The rigid abstinences described in 
chap. 11., would agree sufficiently well, it must be confessed, 
with the ascetics of the Essenes, as described by Josephus in 
his Bell. Jud. Il. 8. Yet, since the Jewish historian speaks of 
them as distinguished above almost all men for their modesty, 
decorum, love “of j justice, benevolence, and religious scrupulosity, 
and not of any affected voluntary humility or feigned aoxnoxs, 
it would be difficult to make out the characteristics of the 
Essenes in our epistle to the Colossians. Especially does the 
particular in regard to the worship of angels disagree with their 
practice. All that can be shewn in respect to this, is, that they 
held the names of some of the angels in particular reverence ; 
which is far from paying them religious adoration. Finally, the 
circumstance that the errorists in our epistle are professed Chris- 
tians, would seem to determine that they were not Essenes, i. e. 
that they were not simply or merely such. Nor does it appear 
that this sect lived in Asia Minor, but only in Palestine and 
Syria. 

Nor is the opinion of those critics, who have held the error- 
ists in question to be Platonists or Pythagoreans even so well 
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founded as the preceding one. What were new moons and 
sabbaths, the distinction of meats and drinks, etc., to these ? 
The worship of angels, moreover, was as little characteristic of 
them as the circumstances already mentioned. 

Others have found in the epistle to the Colossians, the Zabii 
or Sabians, i. e. disciples of John the Baptist; who thought 
very highly of John, but in an unworthy manner of the dignity 
of the Saviour. But the traits of character given by Paul, do 
not accord with the opinions of that sect, in some important res- 
pects. The worship of angels is not characteristic of them ; 
and what is more than all, if they had made a profession of 
Christianity, they could hardly have still maintained their for- 
mer views, which came directly in contact with the leading 
claim of Christianity. A Gnostic, or a Theosophist, any one 
might continue to be, even after he had professed to be a Chris- 
tian; but a Sabian we can hardly suppose he would profess to 
be, inasmuch as the claims of John the Baptist, as by the Sabi- 
ans represented, were so directly antithetic to those of the Sa- 
viour in the gospel. 

We may acquiesce, then, in the views which were given in 
the earlier part of this disquisition, respecting the errorists who 
are opposed in the epistle to the Colossians. ‘They were pro- 
fessed Christians, but retained all their zeal for Jewish super- 
stitions and for the theosophy of the East, which was so widely 
diffused in Asia Minor, and which finally gave rise to various 
developments among the Gnostics, as men of this class were 
afterwards called. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Tue ciaims or THE Arapic Lancuace anp LireraturRe. 
By Joseph Packard, Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Theol. Sem. of Virginia. 


Tue Arabic language presents the phenomenon of a dialect 
stretching back to the infancy of the human race—of a dialect 
which has outlived all its sisters, its cognate dialects, and re- 
mained almost unaltered, while all other languages have fluctu- 
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ated. ‘The language of a nation, whose dominion after the time 
of Mohammed extended over half the known world—from the 
straits of Gibraltar to the Ganges—and which is now the ver- 
nacular language of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Palestine, cannot 
surely be uninteresting to the philologist. No language since the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, has spread over so much coun- 
try, or been spoken by so many of the human family as the 
Arabic. Wherever the arms of Mohammed prevailed, the Koran 
was introduced and the conquered nations were obliged to re- 
ceive it,so that the Koran is read and understood wherever 
Mohammedanism exists. To the philologist it also presents the 
singular fact of a language without vowels ; for the vowels we 
meet with in the Koran are of modern invention, rarely found 
elsewhere in prose. ‘This fact proves its high antiquity, affords 
one of the marks of a primitive language and renders it a ven- 
erable object of curiosity. For the philosopher it has a peculiar 
interest as one of the oldest, most simple and unadulterated Jan- 
guages of the world—as presenting in its formation the most val- 
uable documents for the history of the progress of the human mind 
in the development of its ideas and the invention of words to ex- 
press them. When we ascertain further its sisterly relation and 
close affinity to the Hebrew language —closer than that which sub- 
sists, Michaelis' does not hesitate to say, between the High and 
Low Dutch ; and when we find that it explains anak heyoutva 
and supplies lost roots in the Hebrew, we must consider its ac- 
quisition not only as a subject of curious philological interest, 
but of indispensable importance to the Biblical student. Such 
is the opinion of Gesenius, who has himself made so important 
a use of it in his Lexicon and Grammar. He remarks: “ ‘The 
personal and continued perusal of Arabic writers will be indis- 
pensable to the truly learned interpreter of the Old Testament.” 

Such was the opinion of those veterans in Biblical criticism, 
Walton and Castell. The former says, “ Fieri enim omnino ne- 
quit, ut quis satis Hebraice sciat, nisi idem et Arabice et Syriace.” 
The latter— Impossibile est, ut quis linguam Hebraeam exacte 
calleat, nisi reliquas orientales ipsi adfines, inter quas Arabica 
eminet, aliquo modo dedicerit.”” ‘To the lover of antiquity the 


1 Meyer’s Hermeneutik Vol. I. p. 223. 

2 Rosenmiiller remarks in the Preface to his Chrestomathy—* with- 
out the knowledge of Arabic, the interpreter is not in a condition 
thoroughly to understand the meaning of words, in the original lan- 
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Arabic is peculiarly interesting. If he travels in Arabia, and 
even if he is only acquainted with its language, he is irresistibly 
carried back to the first fathers of man, who dwelt in tents. 
He feels himself strangely transported to patriarchal times. 
The illusion is almost perfect. The same salutation, Salam 
aleikum, Peace be with you, with which the patriarchs proba- 
bly saluted each other, meets his ear; and the illusion is sus- 
tained by the similarity of manners and customs. 

We can readily account for the uniformity of the Arabic for 
so many centuries—we may ascribe it to their unconquerable 
freedom, to their fierce love of independence. ‘They have ever 
been the “ wild asses’”’ of the desert. They have never felt the 
yoke of the oppressor. Proud of their undisputed antiquity, 
they pique themselves on keeping up all their national pecul- 
iarities—with the religious scrupulosity of the sons of Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, they maintain the manners and rites of their 
ancestors—we could not therefore anticipate much change in 
their language.!| The two great sources of fluctuation not ‘only 
in language but in manners and laws, ete., conquest by foreign 
nations, and intercourse with them, have had no influence up- 
on them. 

We might here slightly allude to another circumstance, which 
to some minds has invested the Arabic with a peculiar fascina- 
tion and charm, and relieved the study of it. It embodies tales 
of wonder, so alluring to the youthful imagination. It calls up 
before us the strange delight of our boyhood in reading the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. It is almost a name “ to con- 
jure spirits with.” We at once think of the Bedouin Improvi- 
satort, surrounded by a group of swarthy countenances, reflect- 
ing the flickering light of the tent-fire, and listening with intense 


guage of the Old Testament; and the more intimate he is with the 
kindred genius of Arabic poets, the more deeply can he penetrate in- 
to the spirit of the Hebrew bards and prophets.” 


1 “The manners of the East, amidst all the changes of government 
and religion, are still the same. They are living impressions from 
an original mould; and at every step, some object, some idiom, some 
dress or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of ancient 
times ; and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the 
propriety of the language and history of the Bible.’’ Morier’s second 
Journey through Persia. Pref. P. VIII. See Rosenm. Preface to his 
“ Altes und Neves Morgenland.” 
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interest to his tale, occasionally exclaiming, at some moving in- 
cident—Allah akbar—God is great. 

Having thus generally alluded to the claims of the Arabic 
upon our attention, we would speak more particularly of its early 
history, of its peculiarities, its resemblance to the Hebrew, its util- 
ity in Hebrew philology, and give a short sketch of its poetry. 

As to the early history of the Arabic, there is every reason to 
believe that the two languages, Arabic and Hebrew, resembled 
each other more closely at an early period. We find that Ish- 
mael, Esau, Moab and Ammon lived together, and conversed 
with each other; Joseph’s brethren understood also the Ishma- 
elitish merchaats without an interpreter.! Gideon,? who listen- 
ed by night at the tents of the Midianites, understood their con- 
versation and reported it to his fellow soldiers. This is strong 
circumstantial evidence, that the two languages had originally a 
very close resemblance, if they were not the same. 

The Arabians were once included under the general name of 
Hebrews, as the common descendants from Heber. They de- 
rive their descent from Joktan—a descendant of Shem and 
son of Heber.* Joktan with his descendants settled in Arabia 
Felix, Gen. 10: 30. 

We know not when the Arabic diverged from the Hebrew 
and became a dialect ; probably, at the separation of Joktan 
from his brethren.* It is not fully ascertained, when it became 
a written language. ‘The Arabic historians fix the period not 
long before the time of Mohammed. The art of writing was 
known at least to the Hamyarites, one of the two principal 
tribes of Arabia, some time before Mohammed, and letters were 
in existence among them. ‘Their letters and materials for wri- 
ting were at first very rude. Even the Koran was written, says 
De Sacy, on leather, palm leaves, white smooth stones and 
bones, and by piecemeal. There is no doubt that long poems 
were transmitted orally, without the aid of writing, for several cen- 
turies before Mohammed. The possibility of this is proved from 
the transmission of the poems of Homer and the Celtic bards. 
Arabic poems of more than an hundred verses were thus trans- 
mitted with fidelity. It is a well established fact, that in the 
absence of a written language the memory is much more tena- 
cious. 

1 Gen. 37: 27, 28. 2 Judges 7: 9—14. 
3 Gen. 10: 25, 26. 4 Meyer’s Hermeneutik, p. 220. 
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We come now to speak of its peculiarities. Garcin De Tas- 
sy, in a very discriminating coup d’oeil of the oriental languages, 
quotes an ingenious fable to characterize the three principal 
oriental languages. ‘‘ The serpent wishing to seduce Eve made 
use of Arabic—a language argumentative and persuasive. Eve 
addressed Adam in Persian, the dialect of tenderness, tempta- 
tion and love. ‘The angel Gabriel, commissioned to expel them 
from Paradise, having in vain addressed them in Arabic and 
Persian, made use at last of the Turkish—a language of me- 
nace and resembling muttering thunder. Hardly had he begun 
to speak when terror seized them and they left precipitately the 
abode of felicity.” 

The Arabians, as Michaelis' remarks, boast of three things, 
their language, their hospitality and their sabres. Pocock? ob- 
serves that the Arabians boast of the copiousness of their lan- 
guage, by a common proverb; that no one unless inspired can 
thoroughly understand it, nor any one go so far as to exhaust 
its treasures. ‘They labor to express in one word complicated 
actions. Hence their numerous conjugations, expressing differ- 
ent modifications of the same action. In this way, they desig- 
nate in one word not only intensive, but reciprocal action, wheth- 
er between two or more individuals. The IX conjugation in 
Arabic expresses color or some other quality.° 

Pocock‘ says the Arabic has 500 names for the lion. A 


' Fragen p. 378. 2 Notis Spec. Arab. p. 158. 3 Not. p. 133. 


4 We subjoin a synopsis of the verb yo corresponding to the 
Hebrew >op. 
I Conj. katal, occidit, in its simple form, like the Heb. Kal. 
II “ kattal, studiose occidit, intensive, like the Heb. Piel. 
III “ katal, hic illum occidit, mutual action, in which two 
are engaged. 
1V “ aktal, exposuit illum neci, causative, like the Hebrew 
Hiphil. 
V “  takattal, similar to the second. 
VI “ takatal, illi se invicem occiderunt, reciprocal action 
among several. 
VII “ enkatal, occisus fuit, passive. 
VIII “  ektatal, similar meaning to the _IV—sometimes ac- 
quisition. 
IX & XI “ ektall and ektall, color or quality. 
X “  estaktal, se ipsum morti dedit, the Hith. of the Hebrew. 
XIT& XIIf “= rarely occur—ektawtal and ektawwal, denote excess. 


Voi. VIII. No. 24. 55 
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book was written by lbra Calawaisch solely for the purpose of 
enumerating them. Firuzabi gives in his Dictionary 1000 names 
for a sword—200 for the serpent and 80 for honey. ‘The 
greater part of these are however poetical epithets ; thus the 
lion is called the strong—the terrible—so in Hebrew the dif- 
ferent names of the Almighty. Though the language is not 
consequently so copious as we should at first suppose, yet still 
the Greek and Latin in this respect are poor in the comparison. 

If we investigate the reason of this multiplicity of names for 
a single object, we can easily find it in the limited circle of nat- 
ural objects, with which they were acquainted. ‘They would 
therefore naturally observe them very closely—their minutest 
circumstances, changes and accidents. ‘To them, two clouds 
would never be entirely alike ; the shower of spring would dif- 
fer materially from that of summer or autumn. So with ani- 
mals—they were always in sight, and all their peculiarities of 
habits would be noticed and designated by aspecificterm. ‘The 
camel would receive different epithets, according to his age, 
condition, ability to endure fatigue, or the number of days he 
could endure thirst. ‘They would also have as many different 
names to describe a cloud, a rock, a torrent, a valley, as these ob- 
- jects could present themselves under various shades and modi- 
fications. 

Its thirteen conjugations have eleven passives. It has four 
forins of the future, called by Tychsen, the indicative, subjunctive, 
conditional and emphatic. Erpenius gives the Arabic thirty- 
three forms of the infinitive of the first conjugation, all of which 
however are verbal nouns ; De Sacy thirty-seven; and Lumsden, 
in his Arabic Grammar, published at Calcutta, sixty. It has 
nouns of instrument, time, place, excess, diminution, relation, 
and superiority. The irregular plural (pluralis fractus) is most 
commonly used, which is a singular form with a plural signifi- 
cation. Some writers have further been disposed to ascribe to 
the Arabic a peculiar harmony and elegance. We cannot go 
so far as Walton, who says: “ Its phrases and forms so excel 
in beauty and elegance, that the beauties of the Latin and Greek 
are deformities in comparison with them.” His language is ve- 
ry energetic and its spirit cannot be transfused into a translation 
—ut Graecorum yagites cum his collatae azyageres, et Lati- 
norum gratiae ingratae videri possint.” Wahland Ewald! seem 


1 Prolegomena to his Grammar. 
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disposed to concede to it these merits. The testimony of the 
latter is: Num sive pronuntiationis puritatem et subtilitatem, 
sive formarum ingentem ubertatem et copiam bene distinctam, 
sive puncturae vocum concinnitatem perspicuam et pulchram 
spectes ; nulla ex ceteris Arabicam dialectum aequat.” Again 
he speaks of “ mira quaedam loquelae concinnitas et pulchri- 
tudo.” ‘The resemblance of the Arabic to the Hebrew is ob- 
vious at the first glance to any one, who has ever read a few 
sentences of the former. If we compare the Arabic translation 
of the Pentateuch by Saadias, printed in Walton’s Polyglott, 
with the original Hebrew, we shall find by actual experiment, 
that about one half of the words are Hebrew, with the same 
radicals. 

These languages are therefore cognate in a stricter sense 
than any two ‘modern languages. It is not enough to constitute 
one language cognate to another, that they have individual 
words or even phrases in common. Such coincidences will be 
found in nearly all languages, as for example the Persian and 
the English, and mislead the mere etymologist. In order that 
they should be properly cognate, their syntax should more or 
less correspond, their manner of forming words, of appending 
suffixes—their number of genders, tenses, etc. 

The general points of similarity between the Hebrew and 
Arabic are, the guttural sounds in which both languages abound, 
and which it is impossible for occidental organs to pronounce 
correctly,! triliteral roots, the manner of suffixing pronouns, the 
tenses of the verb, the two genders of the noun, the dual, and 
the rare occurrence of compound words. Wahl? well remarks 
that the oriental dialects differ less from each other than the 
occidental, and thus comparison can be carried further and with 
more advantage. 

If we come down to more particular points of similarity we 


shall find the Daghesh Forte of the Hebrew in the Teschdid ‘el 


© 
of the Arabic, the Hebrew Sheva in the Dgesma — of the lat- 
ter. While the Hebrew, however, has eight vowel-signs, the 
Arabic has but three, which renders it the more simple language. 
Its paragogic future, an example of which we subjoin in the 


1 Our organs of speech seem to be less flexible than those of the 
orientals. 


2 Wahl’s Preface to his Chrestomathy. 
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note,’ and generally, its shorter forms most resemble the cor- 
responding Hebrew forms. A marked similarity also exists 
between a vast number of roots in both languages, having a 
kindred meaning and occurring in both under the same form. 
The numerals, pronouns,” article, names of relatives, of the 
members of the body are throughout the same in both. The 
same may be said of the names of the most familiar natural ob- 
jects, as the sun, stars, the names of domestic animals, as the 
ass, the dog, the camel. Gatterer enumerates three hundred 
such words, which are entirely similar, without by any means 
exhausting the catalogue. 

After thus tracing out these points of similarity, the advanta- 
ges to Hebrew philology of a study of the Arabic must be ob- 
vious to every one. We have said it supplies lost roots in the 
Hebrew. In the very first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 


it gives us three lost roots. 71> derived from xit to adore, 
4? 


to worship, to serve, 0°20 from the Arabic verb cso to be 


high, exalted. > from the Arabic Us 5f to be low. 


As the Hebrew has been so long a dead language we are pe- 
culiarly fortunate in thus having the testimony of a cognate and 
living dialect, so fertile and copious, of which we can attain a 
more complete knowledge than we ever can | of the Hebrew, on 


: We give the paragogic future as we _ . in Lakemacher’s Ara- 


bic Grammar. It is the par. future of ys answering to >op of 
the Hebrew. 


Yaktol Yaktulan 
Taktol Yaktélna 
Taktol Taktulin 
Taktulin Taktdlna 
Aktol Naktol 


“E 
2 We add the personal pronoun \‘y{ corresponding to the Hebrew 
"28% that the resemblance may be seen. 


Singular. Plural. 
I ana we nahnu 
Mas. thou anta Mas. ye antum 
Fem. thou anti Fem. ye antunna 
Mas. he hu Mas. they hum 
Fem. she hi Fem. they hunna 
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this point we cannot but quote the remarks of Meyer in his 
‘‘Hermeneutik des alten Testaments: ‘ Since the degree of 
our acquaintance with any language must depend on the num- 
ber of works contained and preserved in that language, we can- 
not deny, that our acquaintance with the Hebrew language, 
notwithstanding the application of all diligence in its study, must 
always remain imperfect, since so small a remnant of their lit- 
erary productions has been handed down tous. The Arabic 
dialect, however, is not only exceedingly rich in its ancient 
works which are now extant, and thus far surpasses all the other 
Shemitish dialects ; but is so fertile a source of parallels, that 
its works may be consulted in every department—Natural His- 
tory, Astronomy, Lexicography, Geography—for in these and 
all other departments there are a multitude of works in Arabic. 
Although it cannot be denied, that many of these treasures 
lie concealed in libraries, and we dare not hope that they all 
will ever be drawn forth, yet still those which have already been 
published are of great value, variety and compass. We can 
therefore justly maintain, that the knowledge of Arabic which 
may be obtained by a scholar with proper diligence, will very 
far surpass the knowledge of Hebrew, which may be acquired 
by the most careful study of all its fragments preserved in the 
Old Testament. How indispensable, therefore, is a compari- 
son of the Arabic for a more critical knowledge and explana- 
tion of the Hebrew, of which we, in all, have so little, and even 
in the fragments preserved to us, so much deficiency and ob- 
security |” 

One other advantage of the application of Arabic to the illus- 
tration of Hebrew should not be overlooked. It confirms the 
meaning of some Hebrew words, gives precision to that of oth- 
ers, and in a word of many significations fixes upon the specific 
meaning required. 

The longer a language has been a dead language, the more 
difficult it is to be certain of the meaning of particular words ; 
and the more unsafe to apply to its illustration any other dialect 
of the same or greater antiquity. But the nearer it comes down 
to our own times, the less trouble do we have in assigning a de- 
finite meaning to every word, and in illustrating another ancient 
dialect by it. The Arabic stands in this latter relation to the 
Hebrew. Though the latter language has been a dead language 
for centuries, yet the former may still be regarded as a living 
dialect still spoken in Arabia, Palestine, etc. ‘Though the lan- 
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guage of common life among the Arabians of the present day 
differs considerably from the written language of the Koran, so 
that it is necessary even for the Arabians themselves to study 
the Koran, still in modern times many words and phrases are in 
use which settle the meaning of the Koran, though written 
1200 years ago. ‘The further we go back, the greater similari- 
ty we find to the Hebrew. ‘Thus a chain of testimony as to 
the signification of words is made out. 

If we shall derive no other advantage from the study of the 


Arabic excepting this feeling of certainty as to the meaning of 


words and the ability to confirm an uncommon sense in He- 
brew, by a common one in Arabic, it would amply repay the 
labor of acquiring it. 

It is very delightful to find in Gesenius’ Lexicon, that almost 
every Hebrew word has a corresponding Arabic one with the 
same radical, and generally with the same signification. ‘The 
same is true of the Hebrew Syntax. Its peculiar use of tenses 
is confirmed by a similar use in Arabic ; and thus the aspersion 
is removed, which father Simon, in his zeal for mother church 
as authority in interpretation, has thrown out against the He- 
brew language, and which was caught up and echoed by Vol- 
taire, that it is out of the question to arrive at any certainty as 
to the meaning of Hebrew words and tenses. 

To confine the advantages of the study of Arabic merely to 
philology would be far too narrow a view of its utility. In or- 
der to interpret the Bible, we must understand not only words, 
but things—the manners, customs, antiquities, geography, and 
natural history of the East. We must remember in Kastern 
figure that “ words are the daughters of earth, things the sons 
of heaven.” For its utility in natural history, we have but to 
look to the use which Bochart and Celsus have made of it in 
their learned works. ‘The East was the cradle of all science. 
While gross darkness covered Europe, there were academies at 
Cairo, Alexandria, Morocco, Fez, and numerous other places 
in which were thousands of students pursuing with the greatest 
zeal, their scientific studies. ‘The age of the caliph Haroun 
Alraschid rivalled that of the Augustan age of Rome. The 
most valuable Greek and Roman classics, among others Livy 
and Aristotle, were translated. Extensive libraries were form- 
ed, and the number of volumes in each has been handed down 
tous.! We are more deeply indebted to them than we sup- 


1 See Wahl’s Chrestomathy, p. 22, 
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pose. Says Rosenmiiller:' ‘ There is no science which is not 
in some way indebted to them as inventors, or patrons. With- 
out their labors we should now have no history or geography of 
the middle ages.” Wherever they have conquered, their ben- 
eficial influence is to be traced on the religion, language and 
civilization of other nations. 

To understand the Mosaic laws, we must be acquainted with 
the customs of the Arabians. Michaelis has great advantage 
from this source in his Laws of Moses. 

Vestiges of superstitious rites, eo to in the Old Testa- 
ment, still exist, says Pocock (p, 328), among the Arabians. 
In Ezekiel 21: 21 it is said of the king of Baby lon: “He made 
his arrows bright.” Divination by arrows (PeAouavteia) is evi- 
dently referred to, which is still practised among the Arabians. 
The wisdom of many of the divine prohibitions, some of which 
have been thought unnecessary by those unacquainted with ori- 
ental superstitions, may be demonstrated from this knowledge. 
These prohibitions were designed to prevent idolatry, or to keep 
the Jews from intermingling | with foreign nations. For exam- 
ple, the prohibition against worshipping towards the East, Ex. 
28: 42, which the Arabians did—also the prohibitions against 
shaving the corners of the beard, making incisions into the flesh, 
passing children through fire in honor of idols, and others. 

We come now to speak of the characteristics of Arabic poe- 
try, and with the more reason, as it can hardly be said to have, 
as with us, a separate diction, and a province distinct from that 
of prose. A poetic spirit pervades all their works. Even trea- 
tises in the abstract sciences, geographical and medical works 
have a poetic cast. All their literary productions from the most 
impassioned ode to the firman of the Grand Seigneur belong to 
the province of poetry.” 

The poetry of the Arabians is born in a climate, and sur- 
rounded by objects of which we can form but a faint conception. 
Distance robs us of the peculiar coloring of the objects from 
which it borrows its illustrations. It is deeply imbued with the 
characteristics of the climate—its burning sun—its wide extend- 
ed deserts, where the eye perceives only the vault of heaven, 


1 In the Vorrede to his Arabic Chrestomathy, P. IV. 


2 Comp. De Sacy, Oration: “ De Putilité de étude de la Poésie 
Arabe ;” Garcin De Tassy : “Coup d’oeil sur Ja literature orientale.” 
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or the deceitful mirage,' or the lengthened line of the caravan 
hovering on the verge of the distant horizon. Such a country 
was peculiarly fitted to excite the imagination by the objects of 
terror and delight it presented to the senses. Its climate, be- 
sides its fiery heat, was subject to whirlwinds and droughts un- 
known to more temperate regions. No wonder then, that the 
Arabic poets have transfused into their diction all the heat of 
the climate, under which they dwelt. Its poetry is such as we 
should expect in a nomadic nation, rich in herds, warlike, and 
continually engaged in skirmishes of petty tribes. ‘Their songs 
breathe a spirit of heroic valor, of chivalrous love, of implaca- 
ble vengeance, and of filial piety, such as might be anticipated 
in the independent character of the Arab, as free as the wild 
ass of his deserts. These remarks are particularly appropriate 
to the ancient poetry of the Arabs, which is more simple and 
more strikingly resembles the Hebrew. In fact, Hebrew poetry is 
but the infancy of the Arabic, differing only in maturity and de- 
gree of culture. 

The original character of the literature of both nations is the 
same. ‘They were nurtured under the same heaven, familiar 
with nearly the same range of objects, and affected by the same 
influences. The poetry of the two nations differs chiefly in the 
extent and compass of the objects of nature from which illus- 
trations were derived. The Arabian had to content himself 
with the images which his native land afforded ; the Hebrew 
was more of a traveller, and in his “ sojournings’”’ became ac- 
quainted with the natural scenery and history of other lands. 

The modern poetry of the Arabians does by no means equal 
the vigor and energy of the ancient. It has imbibed the tamer 
spirit of the Persian muse. It has degenerated into far-fetched 
expressions, ingenious conceits, and has departed from truth to 


1 The mirage is alluded to in Isaiah 35:7: Dax> 2qw Atm, 
rendered by our translators: “ And the parched ground shall become 
a pool ;” but as it is promised in this prophecy that their hopes shall 
not be disappointed, we had better translate Jw, which is the same 


word with the Arabic sf w mirage, in that sense. “ And the sul- 


try vapor shall become a real lake.” The mirage is not unlike in ap- 
pearance the white fog which hovers over the surface of a river in 
the morning. When seen at a distance it resembles an expanded 
lake, but on a nearer approach deludes the hopes of the thirsty trav- 
eller. It is a common emblem in Arabic poetry of disappointed 


hope. 
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nature. It has fallen into the usual process of deterioration in 
the poetry of a nation, when the beauties of the golden age are 
attempted to be imitated without success, and in their stead we 
find excess of ornament, and the tinsel of erroneous taste. 

We can obtain a very good idea of the ancient Arabic poem 
from the poem of Job, which may be called a genuine antique 
Arabic poem in a high state of preservation. Jerome’ was 
struck with this resemblance and acknowledges himself indebt- 
ed to Arabic helps in its illustration. Schultens made great use 
of the Arabic, and perhaps sometimes injudiciously, in its illustra- 
tion. Its similies are drawn from Arabia and Egypt. Judged 
of by our standard of taste, the figures of Arabic poetry are bold 
even to extravagance. ‘There is to our taste something ex- 
agverated and far fetched in its illustrations and comparisons. 
It may be accounted for by their quickness to discern analogies 
in objects, in our view apparently remote. They have no ca- 
nons of criticism, no other law but their imagination, no other 
limit but nature itself. But we should not subject their works 
too rigorously to our standard of criticism. Who shall define 
the point where boldness reaches to extravagance ? where good 
taste is violated? Nothing in nature is itself mean ; men arbi- 
trarily attach to certain objects the ideas of meanness ; these 
are far from being the same in different nations. Both Homer 
and Virgil compare their respective heroes, Ajax and Turnus, 
to an ass. Homer compares U lysses sleeping to a coal buried 
in ashes. Virgil says of tna, “‘ Lambit sidera ;” and even in 
our own more sober language, we use the expression, to espouse 
a quarrel, Isaiah uses frequently the figure Paronomasia, or 
play upon words, which with our present standard, would be 
thought a gross departure from good taste. Our elder English 
writers were in the same habit. Many of the canons of crit- 
icism are relatively tue ; and when not founded in the immu- 
table principles of our intellectual nature, arbitrary in their for- 
mation. 

The Arabic language from its very construction is peculiarly 
fitted for alliterations, paronomasia, and play upon words; we 
find therefore that it indulges in them to a great extent. 

The Arabic poetry abounds with figures. From the warmth 


Praef. in Job: “Translationem suam nullum ex veteribus sequi 
interpretem ; sed ex ipso Hebraico et Mrabico sermone, et interdum 
Syro, nune verba, nunc sensum, nunc utrumque resonare.” 
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of their imagination, they are hurried into what we should call 
a confusion of metaphors, and therefore allegory or continued 
metaphor is their prevailing figure. 

It abounds also in alliterations, parallelisms and paronomasia. 
In proportion as a poem is filled with these it receives more or 
less admiration. In form it resembles the Hebrew ; abounding 
in parallelisms of sentiment and diction, rarely indulging in any 
thing like metre, though it has rhythm and cadence. 

Metonymy is a common figure, and its use in Arabic illus- 
trates the Hebrew use of the same figure. Instead of designa- 
ting an object by a specific name, they express it frequently by 
that to which it has an intimate relation, and prefix to it one of 
the words father, mother, son, daughter. Thus they call the 
cock, the father of vigilance ; sugar, the father of health; wine, 
the mother of crimes; knowledge, the mother of virtue; pre- 
cipitation, the mother of repentance ; the soldier, the son of war ; 
the traveller, the son of the way ; words, the daughters of the 
lips ; prudence, the daughter of reflection.' 

Every thing lives and breathes in Arabic poetry ; the rose 
is pale from envy at seeing the vermillion tint of the cheeks of 
the beautiful Zerab ; the jasmine reddens from rage, at perceiv- 
ing the whiteness of her complexion ; the nightingale is silent 
from despair, and listens to asong sweeter than his own. They 
do not hesitate to give life to inanimate nature, and call upon 
the sun, moon and stars to praise the object of their affections. 

We have said that allegory is a prevailing trope in Arabic 
poetry. ‘Their metaphorsare rarely found isolated, but grouped 
together. Sir William Jones has given a striking example in 
illustration of this characteristic. ‘“ When the whirlwind of fear 
had rent the sail of their understanding, and when the deluge of 
despair had well nigh sunk the vessel of their hope, that they 
might escape from the gulf of danger, and arrive at the port of 
safety, they turned the helm of flight, and unfurled the sails of 
a precipitate retreat.’” 

De Sacy has graphically delineated the peculiarities of Ara- 








1 Garcin De Tassy’s Coup d’Oeil, p. 12. 


2 Michaelis gives an example in his Fragen, p. 279. To express 
the circumstance that swords were drawn from their sheaths to cut 
the throats of their enemies, an Arabic poet says, “ The daughters of 
the sheath leaped forth from their chambers, thirsting to drink in the 
jugular vein of their enemies.” 
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bic Poetry in his oration “ De l’utilité de Pétude de la poésie 
Arabe” when speaking of the difficulty of transfusing its spirit 
into a translation. He remarks: ‘Can we share in the lively 
interest, which animates the poet, when he describes those eter- 
nal deserts over which the siioom sweeps—a trackless waste 
to the traveller, where the thirst which devours him, is increas- 
ed to the utmost degree of intensity by the illusion of the mi- 
rage, which he pursues, without ever being able to reach it; 
where he anxiously watches the clouds, which are intercepted 
from his view by no hills, and listens to the thunder, which some- 
times cherishes and again deludes his hopes of rain—his disap- 
pointment being agaravated by witnessing copious showers fall- 
ing in distant places, or on the territory of a rival tribe? Can 
we sympathize with him, as he with ‘delight expatiates on the 
beauties, or signs of strength and swiftness in the animal, which 
Providence seems expressly to have formed for the inhabitant 
of the desert ; or when he would interest us in the terrors and 
sufferings of the timid gazelle, frightened by the sight of the 
hunters and the ery of their hounds while she seeks in vain for 
her dam, whom a ‘wild beast has devoured, and portrays the 
softness and mildness of her eye, the delicacy and gracefulness 
of her neck, the whiteness of her skin, the quivering of her 
limbs, exhausted with fatigue and fright 2 2 

But what renders Arabic poetry ‘of peculiar importance, is 
the light which it throws on Hebrew poetry. Its golden age, 
which Michaelis! places before the time of Mohammed, has a 
marked resemblance to the poetry of the Psalms and Job. The 
testimony of De Sacy is highly valuable, as manifesting his 
views of Hebrew poetry, and as coming from the most learned 
oriental scholar in the world. It is found in the oration,? from 
which we have already quoted, and we cannot but subjoin it. 

He remarks: “I ought not to forget an useful application 
of Arabic poetry ; I mean the light which it casts upon the poe- 
try of another nation—a poetry, ‘divine in its source, and sublime 
as the heaven from which it derives its origin, but human in its 
design, since it is devoted to instructing us, to reforming our 
characters, to elevating our souls towards our common Creator ; 
to inspiring us with a fear of his judgments, gratitude for his 
benefits, and confidence in his paternal goodness ; in fine, since 


} In his preface to Erpenius’ Grammar, p. 35. 
2 De lutilité de Vétude de la poésie Arabe, p. 21. 
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it enables us to triumph, by exciting elevated and holy emo- 
tions, over the deceitful charms of pleasure, and the seductive 
illusions of pride. If the study of ancient Arabic poetry can 
assist us, as doubtless it can, in penetrating more deeply into 
the sanctuary of the poetry of ancient Zion ; if with its aid we 
can dispel any of the obscurity, which renders us less sensible 


to the sublime poetry of Isaiah, to the eloquent lamentations of 


Jeremiah, to the bold and fearful pictures of Ezekiel, to the 
bitter mournings and the vivid expression of conscious innocence 
of Job, to the notes of David’s lyre so varied, yet always so no- 
ble and pathetic, can we regret the labor we have devoted to 
acquiring a knowledge from which we reap such results ?” 

There are several collections of poetry in the Arabic lan- 
guage. The Moallakat' or hung up was so called, because 
the poems were written on silk, and with great pomp and so- 
lemnities fixed upon the gate of the Caaba, or temple of Mecca. 
In the fairs at Mecca, where an immense number of pilgrims 
were collected. poetical contests were proposed as at the Olym- 
pic games in Greece. The whole assembly decided impartially 
as to the award of the prize. The successful poem was writ- 
ten in golden letters on silk and hung up for the encouragement 
of genius. Sir William Jones translated these poems. They 
have all the peculiarities of the early Arabic poetry. They are 
distinguished by deep feeling, bigh imagination, richness of im- 
agery, national pride and vehement breathing of revenge and 
love. ‘The Hamasa is the title of a larger anthology, including 
the Moallakat. 

We cannot but here allude to the Koran, which may be rank- 
ed, in some respects, under the head of poetry. ‘The Arabians 
pride themselves on its elevation of thought—its purity and har- 
mony of style—‘ Asa poetical work,”’ however, says Wabh,? ‘it 
sinks below mediocrity. Mohammed occasionally borrows whole 
phrases and sentences without judgment from the ancient po- 
ets.” ‘The Koran not only fixed the language, but was the 
means of corrupting it. Its golden age soon degenerated into 
the silver age. The Koran, with all its faults of style, was imi- 
tated by succeeding writers with superstitious reverence. ‘The 
poets contented themselves with imitation and substituted for 
the simplicity of thought and style in the earlier poetry, the 
meretricious ornaments of the silver age. 


J Michaelis Feaguny: p. ‘379. 2 Wahl’s Ar. Chrest. p. 10. 
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The process of deterioration was such as takes place in the 
language of every nation, when the golden age is passed. Wri- 
ters are struck with the beauties of the golden ave: they would 
fain imitate these, but avoid, lest they should be charged with 
plagiarism, using the same words. In the attempt at imitation, 
all that was beautiful and true to nature is lost, and art takes its 
place. This was exactly the history of the deterioration of the 
Latin language in the age of Seneca. 

One passage of the Koran is said to have converted an unbe- 
liever who was himself a distinguished poet. We are naturally 
curious to examine the passage. It is no doubt, the most beau- 
tiful in the Koran, but still we must ascribe gross flattery to 
Lebid—and there is no danger of any one else undergoing the 
peculiar rite of Mohammedanism in consequence of reading it. 
It is recorded, that he read no further, and perhaps it was well, 
in a book containing so little genuine poetry, for the security of 
his conversion. The passage is found in the 2 Sura 16—19. 
‘* (Unbelievers) are like those who kindle a light. As soon as 
it begins to shine, God takes away their light, and leaves them 
in darkness, that they see nothing. ‘They are deaf, dumb and 
blind, and never return to the right way, or it fares with them, 
as when a cloud, full of blackness, thunder and lightning, envel- 
opes the heaven ; in their fright from the crashing of the thun- 
der they put their fingers in their ears. The lightning almost 
deprives them of sight. As often as it lightens, they go along 
by its gleam, and when it vanishes in darkness, they stand still.” 

We cannot forbear saying something as to the helps for the 
study of Arabic. ‘Time was, when it almost was out of the 
question from the scarcity and cost? of text-hooks. Rosenmiil- 
ler’ remarks it would have been more studied in Germany, if 
suitable text-books, attractive in their form and interesting in 
their contents could have been obtained. Such are very neces- 
sary to encourage the student, to lighten his labors and relieve 


1 For further remarks on the Koran and Arabic poetry generally 
compare Michaelis Vorrede to Erpenius’ Grammar p. 42 sey. Herder’s 
Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte IV. B. s. 260. Carlyle’s Speci- 
mens of Arabic poetry. Sir William Jones on Asiatic poetry. Wahl’s 
Preface to his Chrestomathy. 


2 A copy of Golius cost in the time of Michaelis, 1771, about twen- 
ty dollars. It could not be obtained for fifty dollars at a later period, 


3 Vorrede p. 5, 6. 
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the dryness necessarily attendant on the rudiments of the lan- 
guage. He finds fault with Michaelis’ edition of Erpenius’ 
Chrestomathy, because it has not variety enough and the poe- 
try is too difficult. He recommends the Chrestomathies of 
Paulus, Wahl,! O. G. Tychsen,? and Hezel.? The latter we 
used as an introductory book, as it is the only one we have ever 
met with, which analyses the text and gives a Praxis for the 
student, on the plan of Prof. Stuart’s Chrestomathy. ‘The rest, 
so far as they have come under our observation, are merely ele- 
gant extracts in poetry and prose with various Arabic readings 
in the margin, not very edifying to the beginner. An excep- 
tion might be made in favor of the short praxis, appended to 
Lakemacher’s Arabic Grammar‘ which contains some sections 
from the Koran, and extracts from the Arabic version of Gen- 
esis in Walton’s Polyglott. Rosenmiiller’s Chrestomathy?® is a 
judicious selection with a copious vocabulary, and presents a 
considerable variety in the character of the selections and kinds 
of style, but has no Praxis. We may say the same of Jahn’s 
Arabic Chrestomathy.® Michaelis assigns as a reason for publish- 
ing an improved edition of Erpenius, that it had become rare and 
expensive. He’ recommends the Koran as a text-book, both 
from its easiness, its frequent repetitions which help the student 
to retain the words he has once acquired, and its interest as an 
initation of the Bible—as the Bible of so many millions of men, 
and also as containing many customs and rites of the ancient 
Arabs. It is of peculiar importance to the missionary in Mo- 
hammedan countries, that he should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the book whose principles he is to attack and refute. 
Michaelis remarks that it was very difficult to obtain copies 
of the Koran at the time he wrote. That difficulty no longer 


1 Neue Arabische Anthologie, etc. Halle, 1789. von 8S. F. G. Wahl. 
2 O. G. Tychsen Elementale Arabicum, Rostochii, 1792. 8. 

3 W.F. Hezel Anweisung zur Arabischen Sprache, etc. Leips. 1785. 
4 Elementa ling. Arabicae, J. G. Lakemacher, Helmst, 1718. 


5 Arabisches Elementar-und Lese-Buch. E. F. R. Rosenm. Leip. 
1799. 


6 Arabische Chrestomathie, J. Jahn Wien 1802. Other Arabic 
Chrestomathies are Kosegarten’s Chrest. Arabica, Lips. 1828 and 
Oberlietner’s Michaelis. 


7 Preface to Erpenius’ Grammar, p. 11. 
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exists. We have seen a stereotype edition by Tauchnitz of 
Leipsic beautifully executed and afforded at a very reasonable 
price.} 

The Lexicon of Freytag leaves nothing to be desired in that 
department. Its cost is hardly one fourth of that of Golius. 
It professes to be compiled not only from the great work of Go- 
lius, but from the native Arabic lexicographers, Djeuhari, Fi- 
ruzabi and others. It is beautifully executed in two volumes. 

The principal Grammars in the English are Richardson’s and 
the Grammar of Prof. Lee appended to Sir William Jones’ 
Persian Grammar. Richardson’s was compiled for the use of 
the East India Company, and is not so practical as could be 
wished. ‘The examples are generally elegant extracts from 
Arabic poetry. He avows his intention, in the Preface, of 
making the grammar attractive, and he has done it at too great 
an expense. Prof. Lee’s appears to be a concise and valuable 
manual. 

The best compendium in German is doubtless Tychsen’s.* 
He was led to publish it for the use of his pupils on account of 
the deficiency of copies of Michaelis’ and their cost. It is full 
enough, and contains in addition forty pages of the Koran. 
Rosenmiiller’s,® in Latin is far more extensive and better print- 
ed. Ewald’s, in Latin,‘ the most comprehensive of all, and we 
should think from a cursory examination, the most philosophi- 
cal, is in three volumes. De Sacy’s® is too voluminous for the 
beginner. It has hitherto stood alone in merit. Ewald’s may 
now rival it. 

As to the ease of acquiring Arabic, it is the testimony of Er- 

1 We have seen the Prospectus of an Arabic Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy to be edited by Dr. Nordheimer of the N. Y. University. The 
specimen is well executed. We perceive he has availed himself of 
the Chrestomathy of Hezel, which is decidedly the best of all Ger- 
man Chrestomathies. We hope he will meet with encouragement to 
go on, though we at the same time fear there is hardly enthusiasm 
enough in oriental study in our country to exhaust an edition. There 
is no Arabic Chrestomathy in the English language. 


2 T. C. Tychsen Grammatik der Arabischen Schrifisprache fiir den 
ersten Unterricht, Gott. 1823. 


3 Rosenmiiller Institutiones ad fundam. linguae Arabicae, Lips. 1818. 
4 Ewald Grammatica Critica Linguae Arabicae, 3. Vol. Gott. 1831. 
5 Grammaire Arabe 2 tom. Paris, 1832. 
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penius that if any one will spend a few hours upon it daily, he can 
learn the rudiments in four or five months, and in a short time 
make rapid progress. He endeavors to prove that it is easier 
than the Greek, Latin or even Hebrew, since it is more regu- 
lar, its rules have fewer exceptions, and is so little perplexed 
with anomalies and vowel changes. Scaliger! writes to his friend 
Ubertus: “since I could find no better master, 1 have been 
obliged to be my own, which was the only alternative left me.” 

Michaelis? allows six months for the acquisition of the Syri- 
ac, one year for that of Arabic, and two for Hebrew. A famil- 
iarity with the Hebrew materially assists the student of Arabic, 
and his progress will be in proportion to the degree of his ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew. 

We have thus given, as far as our limits permitted, an imper- 
fect sketch of the Arabic language and literature. Our object 
will be attained if any one should be induced to study this no- 
ble and neglected language, and thus acquire a fundamental 
knowledge of the Hebrew and advance the cause of sacred, 
and we trust sanctified learning. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Hesprew LeExIcoGRAPHyY. 


Review of the Manual Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of the books 
of the Old Testament, by William Gesenius, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy and Theology, Professor, etc., in the University of Halle, 
1832. Translated from the original Latin into English, by 
Edward Robinson, D. D. Crocker and Brewster, publishers ; 
Gould and Newman, printers, 1836. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Laneuace is the expression of thought, either by articulate 
sounds, or by symbols. Articulate sounds are addressed to the 
ear ; and through the medium of them when thus employed, 


t Epist. 361 el Steph. Ubertum “Quod unicum super erat mihi 
profugium eo usus sum, ut me ipso magistro uterer, quando quidem 
meliorem nancisci non potui.” 


2 Preface to his Syriac Chrestomathy, p. 21. 
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and when rightly and adequately apprehended, the same ideas, 
thoughts, or feelings, are awakened in the mind of the hearer, 
as existed in the mind of the speaker. ‘The symbols of articu- 
late sounds are addressed to the eye ; and through this medi- 
um the same object is effected, which is accomplished i in anoth- 
er way by the use of articulate sounds. 

Language, at least the power of forming and employing lan- 
guage, is the gift of God; and this is one of the noblest traits 
of man as distinguished from all other terrestrial beings. The 
most ancient and authentic history of our race, as exhibited in 
the first part of the book of Genesis, shews us, (what indeed, 
when physiologically considered, is in itself altogether probable), 
that man possessed the power of employing language, and actu- 
ally used that power, from the earliest period after his formation. 

“ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man.’ Human beings are formed so as to possess faculties 
which are essentially the same ; and consequently their thoughts, 
feelings, affections, and emotions, are altogether of a corres- 
pondent nature. An account, therefore, of ‘what one man per- 
ceives, thinks, and feels, can be communicated to another who 
is formed in the same manner, and is therefore formed so as 
to sympathize with him. 

But while ‘ the heart of man answereth to that of his fellow- 
man,’ and there is, so far as we can gather from all the evidence 
before us, a sameness of perception, feelings, and affections, yet 
the outw ard or communicative expression of these is not, as we 
might naturally expect, confined to one and the same manner. 
There have been those, and men too of no despicable name, 
who undertook to prove, in a kind of a priort way, that human 
language must every where have been originally and for a long 
time the same ; ; and consequently, that in the early history of our 
race, we cannot rationally expect to find any evidence of more 
then one language. As a matter of fact, and toacertain extent, 
this, | have no “doubt, is true. On the supposition that our 
first parents made use of language, (which on every ground 
seems to be altogether certain), their children, the creatures of 
imitation, would of course employ the same language. The 
descendants of these children would copy from their parents in 
the like manner; and thus the original language would con- 
tinue to be propagated successively, for a period ‘the length of 
which we cannot well define. In process of time, however, 
separation of families and tribes, difference of climate, country, 


Vor. VIII. No. 24. 57 
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natural productions, arts, manufactures, etc., would occasion 


more or less of new words to be coined among one branch of 


the human family, which were not employed by another, for 
the simple reason that the latter had not any occasion for the 
formation of such new words. 

Language, if we except that portion of it which was spoken 
by the first human pair immediately after their creation, is the 
product of necessity or convenience. New objects occasion 
new words or names ; and the power of man to form these is 
perfectly unlimited. A people that have 20,000 words in cir- 
culation at the present time, may, at some future time, from a 
change in their local condition, their circumstances, their know]- 
edge, the objects with which they shall become conversant, etc., 
have 40,000, 60,000, 80.000, 100,000, or even a much great- 
er number of words, which they, or at least some classes of 
them, will feel obliged to employ. 

It is on ground like this, that we may account for much of 
the difference in languages which exists among men; and this 
is safer ground than has been taken by some, who have specu- 
lated on this curious and deeply interesting subject. Still there 
remains confessedly, when we have gone as far as we can safe- 
ly proceed in this way, not a little that is unaccounted for, 
when we consider the radical difference there is, for example, 
between the Chinese, the Shemitish, the European, and abori- 
ginal American languages. ‘The great problem, how mankind 
have come to speak languages which seemingly have little or 
no affinity, must be placed for the present, by the side of an- 
other problem of a physiological nature, viz. How came man- 
kind to be divided into at least five races, so palpably diverse 
as they now are? 

From the essential resemblance of men to each other, as to 
all their powers and faculties, some have strenuously argued, 
that if left to themselves they must and would all express their 
feelings, thoughts, and views, in the same way. Hence, as they 
would fain argue, all language must originally have been the same. 
But the boundless power which men have in varying the man- 
ner of expressing their feelings, shews us that no such unifor- 
mity can be argued in this way with any good degree of prob- 
ability. Facts are directly opposed to the assumption of this 
theory. Articulate language is as various as the nations of the 
earth are numerous ; and symbolical language, where it is em- 
ployed, is almost equally various. 
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Whatever may be the cause of all this, whether it be merely 
the indefinite power of man to vary the mode of communicating 
his thoughts, or something else which we are unable to specify, 
the fact stands recorded in the history of our race, and is im- 
pressed on its most prominent developments, that there is in 
reality no assignable boundary to the diversities in question. 

But my design is not to write an essay on the philosophy of 
language, and I must therefore desist from this course of thought, 
in order to pursue another one which will bring us more direct- 
ly in contact with the subject proposed at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 

A lexicon is designed to explain the meaning of words. A 
good lexicon must of course afford an adequate and satisfactory 
explanation of them, so as to make them fairly intelligible to a 
reader of sound commen sense. 

The task, however, of composing such a lexicon, is one, the 
difficulty of which very few men in the community know how 
to estimate. When Scaliger said, that, ‘he made it a part of 
his daily thanksgiving to God, that he had been pleased to make 
lexicographers and grammarians,’ he shewed well how deeply 
he felt the difficulty and imporiance of this department of la- 
bour, and what estimate he put upon it. 

It must be confessed, however, that by far the greater portion 
of lexicographers in every language which has been digested in 
lexicons, have made a much easier task of it than the eucharis- 
tic part of Scaliger’s devotions would seem to imply. ‘Take, 
for example, a large class of Hebrew lexicographers, who have 
appeared upon the theatre of oriental literature, and ask : How 
many of them have made any considerable advance, in the lex- 
ical knowledge of the Hebrew dialect? Our answer to this 
question must necessarily be: Very few. David Kimchi, the 
learned and celebrated Jewish lexicographer of the latter part 
of the 15th century, just before the time of the Reformation, 
published a Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae, built in several re- 
spects upon the works of some Jewish predecessors in this de- 
partment of labour, but mostly the fruits of bis own indust 
and sagacity. From him Pagninus slavishly copied, in his huge 
tome also entitled Thesaurus; but he often misunderstood his 
original, and was afterwards corrected, in this respect, by Mer- 
cer, in the new edition of this work, published in 1575. Pag- 
ninus was followed by Buxtorf the elder, in 1634; which work, 
from the fame of its author as a Hebrew scholar, and from the 
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general perspicuity of the style and manner, and also from the 
convenient size and small price of the book, has been often re- 
printed, and remains in use, even down to the present hour, in 
many parts of the Christian world. ‘That Buxtorf was a deep 
and radical Hebrew scholar, there can be no doubt; at least 
there can be none among those who have had occasion to be 
familiar with his works, and are capable of judging well in re- 
spect to them. But his title to such a rank depends, after all, 
much more on his Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rab- 
binicum, which the title-page proclaims to be “ opus triginta an- 
norum,” and the contents of which shew abundantly that the 
title-page speaks no falsehood. It is an absolute paragon 
among all the older lexicons ; and indeed it is almost entitled 
to that elevated rank still, among all the lexicons of the Shemi- 
tish languages. ‘The fame and the influence of Buxtorf have 
rested mainly, as I apprehend, on the merits of this work ; for 
his manual Hebrew lexicon could never have placed him very 
high among oriental scholars. It is indeed, for the time when 
it was composed, a rare example of brevity and convenient 
structure, adapted to the wants of beginners in Hebrew, (so far 
as the old etymological arrangement of the words would per- 
mit) ; but it is litthe more than a mere digest of what already 
lay before its author in the works of Kimchi and Pagninus. 
The fruits of his own reading are now and then exhibited ; but 
all that can be said of this work is, that it served a very impor- 
tant purpose in keeping alive and continuing the study of He- 
brew. In vain do we look here for any considerable advances 
in the department of Hebrew lexical knowledge. 

Numerous other lexicographers have since appeared, some of 
them men of fine talents and great acquisitions. But lexicogra- 
phy as a science for a long time made no advance. ‘The fruits 
of industry, and diligence, and persevering labour, and much 
learning, were exhibited particularly in the lexicographical works 


of Cocceius, Stockius, and Simonis ; and also in the labours of 


Schulz and Eichhorn in their new-modelled editions of Cocceius 
and Simonis. ‘The last named writer actually did much by the 
comparison of the Hebrew language with the Arabic ; a thing 
in which the distinguished Albert Schultens had led the w ay. 

But in this new way not a few, even such men as Michaelis, 

Reiske, Simonis, Eichhorn, Schroeder, and many others, wan- 
dered until they not unfrequently lost themselves, and well nigh 
forgot the goal at which they aimed to arrive. One great con- 
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venience, to the beginner in Hebrew, however, must be full 
conceded to Simonis, and also to his w ork as edited by Eichborn, 
viz., that it is a cuenprote lexicon formarum, as well as of the 
meaning of words ; so that the student will find little or nothing 

1 Boxtorf’s s great Hebrew Concordance, with respect to the 
ideiiety of forms in Hebrew words, which he does not see no- 
ticed here. 

As to the rest, the lexicon by Eichhorn is certainly one of the 
most distinguished of all the older works on Hebrew lexicogra- 
phy. Fora long time it had almost an exclusive run in Ger- 
many. But in 1810—12 the first edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
lexicon pare, which soon threw it into the back ground. 
Since then, in order to revive its credit, Winer, the well known 
philologist of Erlangen, was employed to remodel and revive it. 
He spent several years upon it, altered some of its essential fea- 
tures, left out its copious hepioon formarum in a great measure, 
and wrote many articles anew, specially on the particles. ‘The 
talent and logical arrangement of the work as edited by Winer, 
is generally acknowledged ; but unfortunately for the under- 
taking, this star arose while the sun was shining so bright, that 
the splendour of the former was lost in the beams of the latter. 
The work, I believe, is given up by Winer ; who is employed 
principally, where I would hope he may be exclusively employ- 
ed for the rest of his life, upon the philology of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Other Hebrew lexicographers might be named, who were 
respectable as Hebrew scholars, and some of whom did some- 
thing toward the illustration of here and there a word in He- 
brew. In general, however, they cannot be ranked above the 
class of compilers. ‘Their merits as such were various ; some 
having a deeper knowledge of the Shemitish languages than 
others, and withal more order, neatness, and perspicuity in their 
modes of representation. Of all the speculators on the lexical 
department of the Hebrew, which have appeared for the last 
six or eight decenniums, Parkhurst seems to be one of the 
most visionary, arbitrary, and most egregiously unphilologi- 
cal. 

Down to the time when Gesenius made his appearance as a 
lexicographer in 1810, there were many and important lacunae 
in Hebrew lexical science, which remained to be filled. In 
many respects much had been done by industry, learning, and 
persevering effort. Simonis was a paragon of industry, exhibiting 
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in full measure the iron diligence for which the Literati among 
our continental cousins are so famous. For the day in which 
he lived, he was deep in the knowledge of Hebrew forms, and 
of the external phenomena (so the reader will let me speak) of 
this ancient dialect. His successor and re-editor, J. G. Eich- 
horn, when he performed the task of sending out into the world 
a new edition of Simonis, was in the zenith of his glory as the 
sun of neology, the 6 mevv in sacred literature of the rationalist 
party, of which Semler had been the father and for a while the 
head. The first part of his work Eichhorn performed with no 
ordinary diligence, making many changes in his original, and 
some of them not a little for the better. But he evidently grew 
tired at last of his labour. It was easier to write for his Reper- 
torium and his Bibliothek, than it was to follow the Concord- 
ance through the Old Testament, and hunt up all the shades of 
meaning that Hebrew words might assume in their various and 
numerous connexions. ‘Then again, be had been too Jong ac- 
customed to aim at the more rhetorical and popular exhibitions 
of sacred literature, to go deep now into the science of gram- 
mar and lexicography. His work makes not a little shew of 
comparison of kindred dialects, Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee ; but 
in this he was guided almost entirely by Schultens, Simonis, and 
Michaelis. His fame, since his death, seems to have sunk more 
rapidly in Germany than it ever rose ; and he is seldom mentioned 
at present, although so little time has elapsed since his decease, 
except it be in order to controvert some ill-grounded opinion of 
his, or expose some egregious error in criticism, exegesis, gram- 
mar, or lexicography. Who could have imagined this ? When 
the writer of this article came upon the stage of action, all Ger- 
many seemed to be suspended on the lips or the pen of Eich- 
horn, in respect to its sacred literature and philology. Now, 
one might almost say: ‘ None so poor as to do him reverence.’ 
Palpable injustice even is done to bis memory asa literary man, 
by covering it with so much oblivion. In this case, however, 
as in many others of the like character, the Athenian spirit— 
the zi vewregov—for which the Germans above all nations on 
the face of the earth are at present conspicuous, is prominently 
developed. ‘The so much hoped for and longed after immor- 
tality of an author in Germany, would seem to have become 
greatly reduced ; so that many a writer, who has a dominant 
sway for a while, comes shortly to see, yea to be himself able 
fully to appreciate, his own posthumous fame, before he has left 
the stage of action. 
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Thus have I given some brief notices of the state of Hebrew 
lexicography, when Gesenius commenced his labours. Eich- 
horn’s Stmonis was as yet the highest summit of Hebrew lezi- 
cography ; and to Schroeder’s Hebrew Grammar was ultimate 
appeal usually made, as to matters of a grammatical nature ; or 
— occasionally to Alting orto Danz, in respect to Formen- 
ehre or the doctrine of forms. Storr’s grammatical work, 
Analogia, etc., was considered by many as the highest tribunal 
in Hebrew syntax ; and Eichhorn’s work on the Old Testa- 
ment was the “ unum pro omnibus” of sacred literature for the 
Hebrew Scriptures. What a change has been wrought in a few 
years! What should we think now of a critic, who should 
confine himself as an interpreter of the Old Testament, or as a 
writer upon its literature, to such a circle of authorities as this? 

But how has this great change been brought about? Revo- 
lutions in matters so grave and literary, are not wont to be sudden 
and rapid. That truth is the daughter of time, is an ancient, 
but a very correct and significant maxim, which applies to most 
cases of such a nature. Yet there are times, when the devel- 
opment of truth assumes a rapidity which is altogether unex- 
pected, and which forms quite an exception to the common 
progress of things. Such was the case in the time of Luther, 
with respect to matters of religion. Such in the time of New- 
ton, with regard to the principles of astronomy and natural phi- 
losophy. ‘The minuter history of such times, however, always 
shews us that there had already been great preparations for un- 
usual development, before it took place. Particularly has this 
been abundantly shewn in regard to Luther. Such were the 
materials already at work, when the great Reformer came upon 
the stage of action, that there can scarcely be a question, that 
if the times had not raised up a Luther, they would have raised 
up some other individual to supply his place. 

Nearly thus much might be said, in regard to lexicography, 
when Gesenius took it from the hands of Eichhorn and Simonis. 
Schultens had shewn what Arabic could do in casting light up- 
on her sister Hebrew. Others had followed on in his track ; 
among whom Aurivillius and Schnurrer deserve especial men- 
tion. Michaelis in his Supplement to the Hebrew Lexicons, 
pushed forward the business of dialectical comparison to a great 
extent ; not unfrequently to an extravagant, tasteless, and well- 
nigh ridiculous one. He seems, indeed, to have had almost 
every kind of sense, excepting common sense ; and the want of 
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this betrayed him into some egregious errors. Yet with all his 
conceit and extravagance, a great deal was done by him to ad- 
vance the work of Hebrew lexicography, when he shewed more 
fully a path in which others might go safely, if they proceeded 
with caution, however he himself might stumble in the way or 
wander {rom it. 

Gesenius was trained up at Gottingen when Eichhorn was in 
bis glory there. He seems to have had an early and strong 
thirst for the pursuit of philological knowledge; and his great 
lexicographical work, in 1810—12, must have been published 
when he was about 24 or 25 years of age. 

Eichhorn, in writing an obituary notice of Semler, asks the 
question with great satisfaction and self-gratulation, in respect 
to the triumph of Rationalism in Germany: ‘ What was the- 
ology, when Semler took it from the hands of Baumgarten 
at Halle?” One might turn the tables now, and ask: What 
was Hebrew lexicography, when Gesenius took it from the 
hands of Eichhorn? We have seen by the short sketch giv- 
en above, in some measure what it was. Yet the cursory read- 
er cannot well appreciate this. It requires the actual and fre- 
quent use of the older and more recent lexicons ; it demands 
also an ability to descry and to comprehend the points of differ- 
ence between the two, and to make a proper estimate of the 
result ; before one is able fully to appreciate the answer which 
should be given, at least which candour requires us to give, to 
the question that has just been asked. A superficial scholar in 
Hebrew never can make a proper estimate of such matters. 
He will look, perhaps, over a number of leading verbs and nouns, 
which are of frequent occurrence, and with which he is therefore 
most familiar, and he will find in Buxtorf, in Stockius, in Cocceius 
in Simonis, and in Gesenius, the same leading significations at- 
tached to the words; perhaps now’and then the very order in 
which these are given is the same. ‘ So,” he will then be apt 
to say, “‘ why all this noise about improvements in Hebrew lex- 
icography ? After all the shew and pretence and boasting on 
this subject which have been exhibited to the public, there 
does not seem to have been any advance in this department, 
not even from the days of Buxtorf, which is worth naming.” 

Thus, indeed, not a few do actually express themselves, from 
whom we might expect, at least we might reasonably expect, a 
sounder and more discreet estimate of such matters. Yet who 
that looks a little deeper into the subject must not know, that 
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as to much the greater portion of Hebrew words, there never 
was, there could not well be, any doubt or difficulty among 
Hebrew lexicographers. ‘The path was so plain and straight and 
wide and well beaten, that no one could mistake or lose his w ay. 

Who that ever studied Hebrew, would not know that 7728 
means dixit, he said; and that ‘occasionally (like the Greek 

gnu in Homer and the tragedians) it stands for speaking inter- 
nally or with one’s self, i. e. for intending, supposing, design- 
ing, etc.; and also, that from the context with which it is con- 
nected, the dixit is nowand then equivalent to ajussit? Who 
ever doubted that 5553 means great, with the different shades 
which the context may naturally attach to this generic meaning, 
so that it may be employ ed to designate major nata, magnus 
potentia—nobilitate—opibus, etc., or even superbus, i. e. great 
in one’s own opinion? Who will doubt or dispute whether 
w3> means to subdue, subject, etc? Who ever doubted wheth- 
er 38 means father, 0& mother, M& brother, Le sun; and so 
of thousands of other words? Even the slighter shades of va- 
riation in these and a multitude of other words are such, that 
dispute about them, at least among men who have any preten- 
sions to a philological knowledge of the Hebrew, seems to be 
fairly out of question. 

Thus far, i.e. so far as words of this class go in the language, 
there is scarcely any room left to distinguish one lexicographer 
from another. From the outset all was done that could be 
done or needed to be done. From the days at Jeast of Kim- 
chi, nothing remained of importance in respect to the satisfac- 
tory exhibition of such words. ‘The context, in almost all the 
cases where they are employed, gives a sure pledge as to the 
sense which they must bear. All lexicographers then meet 
and mingle here, on this great plain ; or, if you will, they travel 
on this broad and straight and well-beaten road, without any 
distinction. Before the heights make their appearance, or the 
fens and morasses, the impenetrable forests and the wide rivers, 
present themselves in the way, all make nearly equal progress 
on their journey, and seem to afford little if any grounds of dis- 
tinction. It is when peril comes, that the true soldier is best 
exhibited ; it is when storms arise and the waves are tossing 
the ship to the clouds above, or sending it down to the abyss 
below, that the skilful seaman is best exhibited. What soldier 
cannot appear well upon the common parade-ground? What 
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sailor cannot manage the ship, in the midst of a clear day and 
with a fair gale? 

The points, therefore, in which a lexicographer exhibits his 
highest skill, are those which escape notice, nay, which are even 
beyond the reach of due estimation, by the tyro in Hebrew study 
or criticism. And these points are so numerous, that none but 
an experienced philologist can even count them; for no others 
can know in many cases where to look for them. It often needs 
almost as much skill to find out where a difficulty lies, or where 
one has existed, as it does to solve it. He who is ignorant of 
the older critics and lexicons, or of the recent ones, will scarce- 
ly be able to know what are, or at least what have been, the 
lexical difficulties of the Hebrew. And where he finds, in bis 
recent lexicon, a simple and straight-forward account of a word, 
without any distinct reference to doubts and disputes about it, 
he will little suspect the labour and trouble which have been 
undergone by the lexicographer, and the nice and acute dis- 
cernment and judgment which he has exhibited, in the simple 
exhibition that he has made. 

The science of lexicography, like almost every other impor- 
tant and difficult science, has been long in a state of minority, 
and has but slowly approached toward a state of full-grown 
maturity. At the present moment, with all the advances which 
have been made, it is still capable of no small improvements. 
Like every thing which is connected with our intellectual and 
rational developments, it must be resolved, at last, into the ele- 
ments of plain common sense and sound judgment. If it de- 
pends for its basis or support, on principles which are abstract, 
far-fetched, obscure, or even difficult to be comprehended ; if it 
must be built up by mere theorizing, and by artificial and hair- 
splitting distinctions ; it must be an uncertain, unstable, unsatis- 
factory science. Sooner or later, moreover, this will surely 
be perceived and acknowledged. 

There certainly are some fundamental principles of language, 
which, when developed, must command general assent, and 
which are essentially connected with the business of making 
good lexicons. Let us glance our eye over a few of them, and 
inquire whether they do not seem to correspond with what I 
have just asserted. 

Language is the expression of ideas that exist in the human 
mind. I use the word idea here in its most generic sense, viz., 
as designating every thing of which the mind forms any image 
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or conception, i. e. every distinct thought or view of the 
mind. 

Language is the creature of necessity or convenience. Con- 
stituted social and communicative beings by the great Author of 
our nature, we seek to impart to others of our own species, the 
views, thoughts, and feelings which we ourselves entertain. 
This we are able to accomplish, to a great extent, through the 
medium of words either spoken or written. Our necessities 
oblige us to communicate with others; our convenience and 
pleasure lead us often to do this. 

Every class of men have a vocabulary coextensive with their 
wants and conveniences. New objects, new views, new rela- 
tions, new conceptions, lead of course to new words. ‘The lat- 
ter keep even pace with the former; and they may do so with- 
out limit, since the powers of inventing new expressions have 
no assignable limit. 

Every nation, clan, or class of men, have a vocabulary, then, 
which corresponds with their condition. 1 mean by this to say, 
that every word which they employ, designates something which 
they see, or feel, or know, or about which they exercise their 
thoughts and affections. 

From this simple fact it results, that we may search in vain 
the language of a nation, for terms to designate objects with 
which they have no acquaintance and of which they have never 
thought. Men form words only for actual use. Words that 
do not designate ideas actually entertained, would be no words, 
in a proper sense. 

How easy now to illustrate and confirm this. Let any one 
search the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman languages, for exam- 
ples of words to express a vast multitude of the objects and the 
processes of modern arts and sciences, which have come whol- 
ly into existence since those languages have ceased to be ver- 
nacular. The search would surely be fruitless. Let any one 
make the experiment to translate the following simple sentence 
into either of these ancient tongues : ‘ The brig was hulled by 
a broad side from a man of war.’ How can any one designate 
gun-powder, muskets, cannon, steam-boats, air-pumps, end thou- 
sands of other objects that we are now familiar with and can 
easily and fully express or describe, in Hebrew, Greek, or even 
Latin? On the other hand, let us see if we can transiate into 
our own language, DOW, Spt, FIDN, MBN, WD, FT, 
PIM, WI, and a multitude of such words. Let us try 
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our skill, in an effort to translate zoiné, Onvaguoyv, taravror, 
didgayue, aooagzor, Aeurov, xodgavtys, yitwv, Ovvedytor, xévie- 
olwy, térgaeyos, etc. ; or in the effort to translate, consul, tri- 
bunus, aedilis, procurator, etc. The impossibility of doing 
this with any good degree of exactness, will be felt in a moment, 
by every person who is in any considerable measure conversant 
with these respective languages. But the impossibility of ac- 
curately translating does not cease with the circle of words, which 
designate real and actual objects that do not exist among us. 
It extends to other and nicer shades of thought, designated by 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin verbs, adjectives, participles, and 
even adverbs, and prepositions. Some ¢xpressions in regard to 
action or being, some views of relation and connection, the He- 
brews and other nations had, which we have not, and which our 
circumstances have never led us to entertain or express. 

Let the reader stop for a moment here and reflect, how ma- 
ny objects there were, in ancient Palestine for example, that 
have no existence here. The great objects of nature are in- 
deed the same ; all the essential parts of the human frame, and 
all the attributes of the human mind, were the same as ours, or 
altogether analogous. But beyond this we cannot well go. 
The appearance of even these objects in some respects varied 
from ours. Then as to climate, soil, productions, the arts of 
life, the pursuits of industry, the modes of living, houses, cloth- 
ing, utensils, manners and customs, amusements, religious rites, 
government, state of society, literature, modes of education and 
philosophizing—these and a thousand other things of the like 
nature, made ancient Palestine as it were another world, alinost 
entirely different from ours. All their language, all its nice and 
delicate and expressive colouring and shades, was formed i 
the midst of objects exceedingly different from our own. We 
can scarcely venture, as to the objects of nature and art (a very 
few only excepted), to suppose that we can now give a trans- 
lation wholly adequate to express the idea which an ancient 
Hebrew entertained, when he made use of terms to designate 
these objects as they then existed, and as they were viewed by 
his own mind. 

Just so, or at least substantially so, must it be, as to many 
modes of action, designated by many of the Hebrew verbs ; and 
so as to some modes of qualification which he designed to ex- 
press. Even some of the relations of action, as designated by 
verbs, to the objects of such action, were sometimes regarded 
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by the Hebrews in a light different from that in which we view 
them. Witness the many prepositions that come between some 
verbs and their objects, which our idiom will not permit us lit- 
erally to translate. And why? Simply because we do not 
view, or have not viewed, the relation of the action to the ob- 
ject in the same light that the Hebrew did, and therefore we 
have no proper terms by which we can express it. 

Here then is ground broad and Jong, where the lexicogra- 
pher must be severely tried as to his skill. One set of terms, 
viz., the names of objects that never have existed among us, he 
cannot translate ; all he can do is to transfer them, and throw 
the explanation into his comments. It is thus that we have, 
and must have, shekel, epha, ephod, hin, etc. ; so, talent, cen- 
turion, tetrarch, etc. ; consul, tribune, aedile, procurator, prae- 


fect, etc. We may anglicize the form of some of these words, 


when we transfer them ; translate them we never can. 

But why? For the simplest of all reasons ; and this is, that 
never mone had occasion to form words expressive of such ob- 
jects, or (to extend the remark to verbs, etc.) of such relations, 
we have never coined any words for this purpose. Every peo- 
ple coins just as many words as necessity or convenience calls 
for—and no more. 

The lexicographer'of an ancient language, then, is obliged to 
take up, in innumerable cases, with the generic idea of the thing 
which he is labouring to explain. How different, for example, 
was the n°3 of a Hebrew, from our present habitations. When 
we say, then, that M2 means a house or habitation, we say tru- 
ly as to the generic idea contained in this, viz., a place in which 
one dwells or lives ; but if we should say that house or habita- 
tion excites in our minds all the sensations that m°2 did in the 
mind of an ancient Hebrew, this would be a great mistake. A 
tent, or a house with mud-walls, or of sun-baked-clay or bricks, 
was, for the most part, his M°2; and whenever the word was 
employed by him, the manner in which his habitation was con- 
structed, always modified his view of the meaning of the word. 
How different a modification we insensibly admit, when we say 
house or habitation, no one needs to be told. 

See now the almost boundless requisitions made upon a lexi- 
cographer, who undertakes to translate and explain Hebrew 
words! Whose knowledge of antiquity is minute and exten- 
sive enough to perform well sucha task? Few—few indeed— 
have made the acquisitions which are adequate to furnish bim 
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for such an undertaking. ‘The almost boundless field of He- 
brew antiquities, in the widest sense of this word; the Jewish 
history, polity, religion, arts, manufactures, husbandry, manners, 
customs, dress, modes of social intercourse, amusements, etc. ; 
the climate, soil, productions animal and vegetable and mineral, 
etc.; geography and chronology ; in a word every thing that 
concerns this people, their objects of thought, and their modes 
of thinking and feeling—all, all should be at the command of 
the thoroughly furnished lexicographer. Who is adequate, 
then, to such a task ? 

Nor is a various and profound acquaintance with this whole 
ground, all which is necessary. ‘The interpreter, i. e. the lex- 
icographer, must have all the stores of his own mother-tongue 
at command, when he translates an ancient language into it with 
any good degree of success. Or if he translates into Latin, he 
should be equally familiar with that, in order to do his subject 
any tolerable justice. 

Besides the extensive knowledge of things, as they were in 
ancient times and in the land of Palestine, the Hebrew lexicog- 
rapher must obviously have an accurate and extensive acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew language as such. A knowledge of the 
various forms of words which bave each its own significance, 
and of the various structure of words as brought together in a 
sentence, i. e. of the syntax, must be fundamental in tracing 
out the proper meaning of Hebrew words. In short, the usus 
loquendi of the Hebrew, in the most extensive sense of this 
phrase, must be fundamentally understood by him, and must be 
very familiar to him, or he will be in danger of committing im- 
portant errors in a multitude of cases so great that one can 
scarcely compute it. 

This usus loquendi is to be gathered, first of all, from the Old 
Testament itself, the only specimen of the ancient Hebrew 
which now remains. Then it is to be illustrated and confirmed, 
by tracing its analogies into all the cognate dialects of the He- 
brew, as well as the later Hebrew itself. For the latter, the 
Mishna is the best source ; while the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
Hebrew are by no means to be neglected. As to the cognate 
dialects; the Chaldee of the Old Testament, the Chaldee Tar- 
gums, the various works in Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Samari- 
tan, and Zabian, and also the relics of the Phenician, are to be 
studied ; for the simple reason, that all these languages being 
more or less cognate with the Hebrew, they often serve either 
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to illustrate or confirm the meaning of Hebrew words which 
seldom occur, or occur only in such a connection that their 
meaning seems to be left doubtful, after all the means of con- 
sultation in the Hebrew itself have been employed. 

There is still another source open for acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hebrew. It is a traditional knowledge of this language, 
which has come down to us through the medium of the ancient 
translations, and through the commentaries and lexicons of the 
Jewish Rabbies in still later times. The Chaldee and Syriac 
versions of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, the occasional 
remarks made on the Hebrew Scriptures in the Mishna and Tal- 
muds, the earlier and later Jewish commentators, the grammars 
and lexicons of Jewish literati in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies of our era, are all sources more or less valuable of con- 
sultation and study. The Vulgate translation by Jerome, at the 
close of the fourth century, who spent some twenty years in ac- 
quiring the Hebrew language i in Palestine, is no mean source of 
consultation. The lexicographer who should neglect all, or 
even any, of these sources, would fail of reaching the highest 
point, and of doing his whole duty. 

When all this is done, however, more remains yet to be done. 
The Jewish Scriptures contain frequent reference to Egyptian 
objects, and include some Egyptian words. ‘The Egyptian lan- 
guage, therefore, must be investigated ; and this is coming more 
and more to light, partly through the Coptic, its principal 
daughter, and partly through the decy phering of inscriptions on 
ancient Egyptian monuments. 

The Persian language must also be brought into our account. 
For a long time the great body of the Jews dwelt in Persia, and 
some of the words in the Hebrew Scriptures are of Persian ori- 
gin. By this, however, is not to be understood so much the 
present as the ancient Persian, the relics of which may be found 
in the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the Parsi languages. 

More rece ontly the comparison of a considerable number of 
Hebrew roots with the Indo-Germanic languages, as they are 
called, has added new light to the illustration of the Hebrew. 
By these languages is meant, the Sanscrit, the ancient Persian, 
Gothic, Greek, Latin, and other languages kindred with these. 
The roots common to all these and to the Shemitish languages, 
have been found to be many more than had been anticipated, 
or at any rate than was at all known, until quite recently. 

What a field is open here for the Hebrew lexicographer ! 
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And yet, boundless as it is, the present state of Hebrew knowl- 
edge demands, that he should traverse the whole. Who that 
did not feel himself to be capable of more than Herculean la- 
bour, would not shrink from the task? Germany seems to be 
the only country in Europe, at present, which rears up men 
well adapted to such an undertaking, and enthusiastic and per- 
severing enough to engage in it with success. 

Should any one here suggest, that the requisitions made up- 
on a Hebrew lexicographer, in accordance with the above state- 
ment, are extravagant, or unnecessarily large ; the answer to 
such a suggestion is easy. Is there any one of all the sources 
which I have named, that does not become necessary, or at 
least expedient and convenient, in respect to some of the words 
of the Hebrew language? But one answer can be given to 
this question by any well informed Hebrew scholar. He must 
be aware, if he has used the lexicon of Gesenius in its later edi- 
tions, that there is not even one of the sources named above, to 
which access is not occasionally had ; and this to good purpose. 

Nor is it at all difficult to explain the reason or ground of this. 
Let it be called to mind, that the Hebrew has been a dead 
language, (I mean of course the ancient Hebrew), for more 
than 2000 years; that of the wide circle of words, which, it is 
quite probable, once belonged to the Hebrew, there remains 
only a single volume; and that we, who now make the attempt 
to explain the Hebrew, live in a country exceedingly remote 
from that of the ancient Hebrews, and in an age which is many 
centuries in advance. ‘Thus situated, it is obvious that we need 
to draw from every possible source of illustration, in order to 
cast light upon the Hebrew ; and even when all is done which 
is possible now, there will still remain some deficiencies, that, 
so far as we can now see, never can be made up. 

All that the wide circle of knowledge above described can 
accomplish, even at the best, will be to place him, who has the 
whole round of it, as it were in the condition of a native of Pa- 
lestine in the time when the Hebrew Scriptures were written. 
Indeed it is a most obvious truth, that all which critical and 
philological helps of every kind and name that may now be fur- 
nished, can achieve, is only to place him who makes use of 
them in a condition, as it were, of a native Hebrew in the days 
of the prophets. ‘To such an one .Il our present critical appa- 
ratus, or any thing like it, was unnecessary and would have 
been almost unmeaning. When historians wrote, and psalmists 
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sung, and prophets preached or predicted, they doubtless did 
it so as to be understood. ‘They uttered what they themselves 
understood ; and judging by the laws of language and of the 
human mind, we tay say with confidence, that their hearers 
and readers could understand them; at least they could do this 
as well as our public now understand the writers and speakers 
of the present day. ‘The very fact that the Scriptures were 
designed to be a revelation, confirms this statement. What is 
revealed must be intelligible ; and what is intelligible, must be 
written or spoken in accordance with the usus loguendi of a 
language. 

How mortifying now to our pride, that after twenty, thirty, or 
more years of most : gent study of the Hebrew language, ced 
the various sources of illustrating it, we do not and cannot un- 
derstand it so well as wees simple but intelligent peasant did, in 
ancient times, to whom the Hebrew was vernacular, and to 
whom grammars, lexicons, commentaries, and the whole round 
of critical and philological apparatus, was altogether unknown ! 
To place ourselves in any good measure in a condition like his, 
(and this is all we need in general in order to understand the 
language of the Old Testament), we must now employ all pos- 
sible means, and borrow light not from the sun and moon only, 
but from every twinkling star, and I had almost said from eve- 
ry meteor that blazes though but fora moment. An intelli- 
gent man of common rank among the ancient Hebrews, would 
put even a Gesenius to blush now, could he confer with him, 
as to his knowledge of many a Hebrew word and phrase. Of 
course, all that study—widely extended study—can now achieve, 
is to place the philologist in some good measure in the state or 
condition of any ancient Hebrew man, who was tolerably well 
enlightened. We of this western world and of this distant 
age, must transfer ourselves as it were to a new state of being 
and of thought, before we can become naturalized among the 
ancient Hebrews. How difficult. bow arduous, such an under- 
taking is, those only can judge, who have made a serious effort 
to accomplish suc h an object. 

All the knowledge of things and words to which I have ad- 
verted, being presupposed, the lexicographer seems now to be 
furnished in some yood measure for his undertaking, on the sup- 
position that he has a retentive memory, keen discernment, a 
nice and extensive knowledze of the philosophy of language and 
of grammar, and withal a sober and sound judgment ; without 
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which last quality all the rest can never achieve any thing, ex- 
cept to accumulate materials for others to build with. 

We come then, in our regular course, to the work itself of 
lexicography. How must this be performed ? 

Let us speak, first, in respect to some errors which must be 
avoided. One of these, spread far and wide among critics of a 
certain order, some of whom have been greatly distinguished 
for their oriental learning, is the too great influence which has 
been given to the cognate dialects of the Hebrew, over the 
meaning of words in the Hebrew itself. Schultens, Michaelis, 
Reiske, and many others who have followed the Dutch school 
that sprung up from Schultens, have greatly erred here. How 
many new, improbable, forced, and incongruous meanings have 
been palmed upon the Hebrew, every intelligent and critical 
reader will easily discern, who consults their works. But this 
is a species of illustration which needs to be very closely scru- 
tinized. The Hebrew, as a dialect by itself, employs oftentimes 
the same words which appear in its sister-dialects, in a sense 
different from that in which they are there found. The very 
dialect itself, as being a distinct one, would of course lead us to 
the belief of such a fact ; and examination of the state of the 
case abundantly confirms it. Even some of the most common 
words belonging to the Hebrew are not found at all, in their 
Hebrew sense, in the kindred dialects ; e. g. DIN, W°F, MD, etc. 

Here then much judgment and discretion are needed. There 
are principles, however, which may guide every sober philolo- 
gist on such occasions. Does he find a word in Hebrew used 
often enough to develope fully and fairly its meaning, then let 
him cleave to this so long as it will give a tolerable sense in the 
passages where it is used. Does he find the sense intolerable, 
i. €. incongruous, unmeaning, frigid, inept, etc., then let him 
see whether the kindred languages throw any light upon a 
meaning of the word, which will give more satisfaction. It were 
easy to “illustrate this principle by examples ; but I must with- 
hold my hand. 

In casting light upon the anat deyoueva of the Hebrew, and 
on all words of rare occurrence, it will be seen at once by eve- 
ry intelligent reader, how important the kindred languages must 
be. Sometimes, where all the versions fail us, and are of such 
a nature as to shew that they depend on mere conjectt:ral crit- 
icism ; where, moreover, all the Jewish commentators and 
lexicographers shew that conjecture is their basis also—we may 
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even here resort to the kindred languages, and obtain a good 
degree of satisfaction. 

Among the many critics who have brought the kindred lan- 
guages to bear upon the Hebrew, some have pursued almost 
exclusively the Arabic ; others the Aramaean. ‘The wary lex- 
icographer will follow neither beyond just and proper bounds ; 
still he will employ all that has been collected by zeal and in- 
dustry, and even by party spirit or partial and extravagant 
views, as materials from which he is to select, in order to rear 
up his own building. 

Again; every one who has studied the oriental languages 
knows, that one striking part of their dialectic discrepancies con- 
sists in the exchange of what may be called cognate letters. 
For example, words in which a ©, », or + appear in Hebrew, 
often have an, ©, and 73 in Chaldee. So > in the first lan- 
guage frequently goes into © in the second. In Arabic, the 
Hebrew © most frequently appears as % (2 Shin), and vice 
versa. Schultens and Lodovicus De Dieu have most fully ex- 
hibited these changes, in their grammatical works ; and the lex- 
icographer, who has not an accurate and extensive acquaintance 
with them, must fail of course in carrying through his compari- 
sons with the kindred dialects. 

Exceedingly rich and fruitful in illustration of the Hebrew, is 
a comparison of analogy of expression between this language 
and its sister dialects. ‘Thus when we find the Hebrew saying 
little man or boy in the eye, for pupil of the eye ; overcome or 
vanquished by wine, for drunken; boiling over, for haughty, 
arrogant ; to shine or glitier, for a flourishing or growing state ; 
to cover over, to clothe, for acting secretly or clandestinely ; to 
make fruit, for yielding or bearing fruit ; to know a woman, for 
having sexual intercourse with one ; and other things of such a 
nature ; and when we find the Arabian down to the present 
hour making use of the very same expressions in the same 
sense ; all doubt vanishes as to the meaning which we should 
give them, and all ground of reasonable dispute is entirely re- 
moved. Yet plain as all this is, errors have often been com- 
mitted here by carrying comparisons too far ; and taste, as well 
as discretion and knowledge, is requisite to fix the proper boun- 
daries of such comparisons. 

We will now suppose, that the lexicographer has attained, by 
the use of appropriate means and sound judgment, to an ade- 
quate and satisfactory meaning of a Hebrew word. Our next 
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question is: In what manner is he to present the fruit of his 
researches? For there must be not only a subtilitas intelli- 
gendi, but a subtilitas explicandi, as Ernesti long ago express- 
ed himself. 

The question first of all respects perspicutty. He who writes 
lexicons, above all the men that engage in authorship, should 
write intelligibly, i. e. with perspicuity. In order to do this, he 
must first have definite ideas of that which he intends to ex- 
plain; next, he should be able to express these ideas in lan- 
guage plain, precise, and forcible ; and lastly he must do this 
in such an order, that the mind of the reader will follow his de- 
velopment spontaneously and with satisfaction. 

It contributes greatly to the satisfaction of the intelligent stu- 
dent, when he finds his Jexicon so constructed, that the original, 
native (so to speak), radical meaning of the root or theme of 
any word is first developed. This being ascertained and clear- 
ly stated, the derivate meanings should then be traced as near- 
ly in their natural order, i. e. in the order in which they would 
naturally grow out of one another, as can well be done. In 
this way the student comes not only to see that a habitual word 
has, or may have, such or such a meaning, but also to see how 
or why this meaning may be attributed to it. 

In an admirable article on Greek lexicography, supposed to 
be written by the present bishop of London, (printed first in the 
London Quarterly Review, No. 101, and reprinted in the Bib. 
Repository, Vol. IV. p. 556 seq.), the first rule which is given 
in respect to the manner of a Greek Jexicographical article, is, 
that “ the meanings of a word should be put down in chronolo- 
gical order, when the case will admit of it.” Well indeed is 
this last qualifying circumstance added ; as the note to his Lord- 
ship’s essay abundantly shews. On other grounds the Hebrew 
lexicographer would find himself plunged into inextricable dif- 
ficulties. The age and order of many books in the Old Testa- 
ment is still a matter of vehement controversy among some of 
the most enlightened critics. What lexicographer can yet as- 
sume an established and certain order? Then if this could be 
done, still lexical propriety must often be transgressed by fol- 
lowing it. Does it not often bappen, that in some of the earli- 
est Hebrew writings a word is used in its secondary sense, or in 
some of its derived senses, while the literal and original sense 
appears only in one of the latest Hebrew authors? And such 
must be the case in Greek, as often perhaps as in the Hebrew. 
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It is more in conformity, then, with sound lexical principle, 
that the order of signification should be exhibited, than it is 
that the chronology of words should be the governing principle 
in the exhibition. Indeed, this is an affair of criticism or histo- 
ry, rather than one of lexicography ; excepting the few words 
which are real archaisms, and derive their peculiar sense from 
their antiquity. Whatever may be achieved in Greek, in re- 
spect to the chronological exhibition of words, (and the bishop 
of London thinks that very much may be done in this way be- 
cause of the three distinctly marked eras of the Greek language), 
yet higher criticism has much more to achieve than it has yet 
accomplished, to settle the chronological order of all the Old 
Testament books. Chronological order of meaning, therefore, 
cannot, for the most part, be much of an object with the He- 
brew lexicographer. 

More important is the task of noticing and separating the po- 
etic and prosaic diction and forms of words. This is indispen- 
sable to a good lexicon. ‘The Aramaean colouring of diction, 
and Aramaean forms of words as to vowels, orthography, etc., 
should also be carefully noted. Still [do not mean to intimate 
by ail this, that the Hebrew lexicographer should not, when he 
can, ~ sent to the reader a historical view of the meaning of 
words, i. e. trace their different meanings in different ages and 
by different writers ; for this is obviously one of his important 
duties. But this m: iy be done, while neither of the e objects just 
named is neglected. 

The Hebrew language has no composite verbs, in the sense 
in which the Greek and Latin languages have them, viz., verbs 
made by prefixing prepositions and adverbs to simple forms, 
and thus modifying their original meaning. Sull the Hebrew 
is by no means destitute of a power of expression which is equiv- 
alent to this. Like our English or Saxon, it puts the preposi- 
tion, etc., after the simple verb and as a separate word, instead 
of prefixing it to the verb and amalgamating the two words to- 
gether. This very important feature of the lan: ruage, so long 
aad so wholly overlooked by most of the older lexicographers ; 
can in no way be neglected by a lexicographer of the present 
day. Just as well mighta Greek lexicon leave out all compound 
verbs, nouns, or adjectives. 

The syntax of the Hebrew language, in regard to peculiari- 
ties of construction which are demanded by idioms and to which 
belong a speciality of sense, must also be exhibited by a good 
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lexicon. Well and truly has Gesenius remarked, that a lexi- 
con which should omit to notice these, would be nothing more 
than a mere vocabulary. 

It is, moreover, one requisite of a complete lexicon, that it 
should embrace all the words which belong to the Hebrew text, 
either as Kethib or Keri, i. e. all the ancient marginal words as 
well as those in the ¢extus receptus. ‘The student will of course 
wish to know the meaning of both, when there is a difference 
between them, and to be placed in a condition in which he may 
be able to judge for himself as to the probable value and signi- 
ficancy of each reading. 

Proper names, I would say, all of them, should not only be 
inserted in a Hebrew lexicon, but inserted in their proper al- 
phabetical order. What can be more preposterous than a sep- 
arate vocabulary of these? How can the tyroin Hebrew, who 
depends on his lexicon for every step that he takes, be able to 
ascertain @ priort whether a word before him, whose meaning 
he does not know, is a proper name, or something else? It is 
impossible. Let the word then have a place in the lexicon, 
where it can be found at once, and the student not be obliged 
to consult two lexicons when he happens to guess wrong as to 
the quality of the word. 

Lastly I would merely suggest, for it needs no confirmation, 
that much discretion, taste, and sound judgment are required, 
in order to be able, in all cases, to steer the right course be- 
tween writing commentary on the one hand and grammar on the 
other. Nothing is easier than to make a lexicon into a com- 
mentary or into a grammar. So much of both, however, must 
necessarily come into it, that it needs more than ordinary skill 
to preserve the medium iter which is essential to the highest 
point of lexical perfection. 

But enough of lexical precept and requisition. It is time to 
turn our attention to the author whose work is named at the 
head of this article. 

It has been already mentioned, that Gesenius published the 
first edition of his lexicon in 1810—12; a juvenile work in re- 
spect to the age of its author, but not so in regard to the talent 
and tact exhibited. When our author set out, however, in this 
important pursuit, the defects of the old lexicons were rather 
more prominent in his eye, than the requisitions of lexical sci- 
ence. It was not unnatural, therefore, that he should depart 
more widely as to the meaning of some words, and the modes 
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of tracing them, from the older lexicons, than he has since done ; 
while his long continued studies have brought him, in respect to 
other words, to differ more widely than at first from his prede- 
cessors. 

For more than a quarter of a‘century has this indefatigable 
philologist been pursuing his great business, so as to be almost 
totus in illis. Indeed whatever else he has done, has in fact 
been made subservient to his main object. In whatever direc- 
tion he has moved, he has never forgotten that he was making 
a lexicon, and he has not failed to be laying up materials in or- 
der to perfect his work to the highest degree in which he might 
be able to do it. 

It will very naturally be asked, whether Gesenius has ranged 
through the whole of the wide field which has been presented 
in the preceding pages. ‘The question is proper; and it is one 
which can be satisfactorily answered. To him belongs the hon- 
our of having first fully marked out such a field ; and to him the 
honour of having more thoroughly traversed it, than any other 
lexicographer w hose work is yet before the public. 

The preface to the third edition of his manual lexicon has 
more fully developed most of the ground which I have touched 
upon, than has been done in the preceding pages. ‘The reader 
may find this presented to him in Vol. IV. of the Biblical Re- 
pository. The American Editor has not only translated the 
original, but added some valuable notes of his own. 

The short preface which is prefixed to the fourth, i. e. to the 
Latin edition of Gesenius’ work, has told us of poe and im- 
portant improvements made in it, since the publication of the 
third edition which contains the preface before named. ‘The 
Indo-Germanic languages have been diligently studied and 
drawn into comparison ; the number of original roots of words 
in the Hebrew has been increased, and great labour expended 
on the illustration of their primitive meaning. ‘The mutual re- 
lation of numerous words in Hebrew to each other, through the 
medium of a biliteral root, has been exhibited much more fully 
than before. For example, m2?, m2, and mB are traced to 
the biliteral MD ; so the cognate forms 3X3, 3X3, 3X3, PxX*, 
etc., are traced to a common origin; and so of a multitude of 
others, greater than in preceding editions. Indeed it would 
now seem to be fact, that the Hebrew language, in its most an- 
cient form, consisted principally of monosyllabic roots ; as the 
Greek seems to have done, and so the Chinese, and other an- 
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cient languages. As a proof of this we may make the appeal 
to such nouns as are primitive, and still remain in their primi- 
tive shape; e. g. 38 father, 0& mother, MN brother, 37 hand, 

I mountain, etc. "Many verbs also exhibit evident tokens of 
a common biliteral origin; e. g. in addition to those mentioned 
above we may appeal to J27, N27, S27, ‘F77, all meaning to 
thrust out—down, etc., and having ‘37 as their common ag 
So 573, 5312, 213, ta, to cut off, all from the root 13; 427 

$29, B24, ws, to tremble or shake, from 27; and so of many 

others which the reader may find exhibited in the eleventh edi- 
tion of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (1834), $ 30. 2. 

The Indo-Germanic languages are consulted rather for illus- 
tration or confirmation, than as original testimony. Let the 
reader open the Lexicon at "27D, PEBIO, Ws (in the note), 
: mos » DY, JIS, 735, PIE, etc., and he will see what has been 
done through the medium of this source of illustration which has 


sorecently been opened. 1 do not say that all which is produced 


under articles of this nature, will ultimately abide the test of 


scrutiny ; but so much can be truly said, viz., that in some 
cases the illustration is very striking and satisfactory, while in 
all it is matter of interest and curiosity. If Gesenius must be 
classed among the etymology-hunters, he must at least be rank- 
ed among the most sober and discreet of them. The eleventh 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar exhibits many speci- 
mens of comparison with the Indo-Germanic languages (§ 1. 4), 
and alsoa number of words derived from the Sanscrit, Egyptian, 
and Persian languages, or which have at Jeast a common origin 
with them. It would not be consistent with my present design 
to exhibit particulars here in detail, inasmuch as every one who 
uses the lexicon of Gesenius, will of course meet with these 
classes of words in that work. 

As to the wide extent of Gesenius’ investigations, and the 
strenuous efforts which he has made to erect for himself, in his 
lexicon, a ‘* monumentum aere perennius,” there never can be 
but one opinion among candid and intelligent nen. In early 
childhood be was imbued with a knowledge of the Hebrew, 
while an attendant upon a Gymnasium. Hebrew lexicography 
he chose fora kind of profession, at an age when few young 
men even think of settling their minds upon any particular course 
of life. For the accomplishment of his task, he bas literally com- 
passed sea and land ; he has journeyed to England and France, 
in order to bring to light all the Shemitish treasures which are 
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hoarded up there in the recesses of their bibliothecas. We find 
him transcribing with his own hand Mss. in England, of Arabic, 
Syriac, and Aethiopic ; borrowing whenever he could the Ms. Aj 
works of Arabic, Syriac, or Chaldee writers, specially lexicog- 
raphical works ; and afier more than a quarter of a century, and 

having exhausted himself by his labours and sunk down near to 

the grave, we find him, so soon as he has recovered breath and 

strength enough, buckling on his armour again, engaging in 

new action and marching with undiminished step to new con- 

quests. ‘The second number of his great Thesaurus, written in 

Latin, and designed to be his chef d’oeuvres, exhibits full evi- ’ 
dence, that he is improving every day upon himself, as well as 
outstripping all his co-labourers in the Hebrew lexicographical 
department. When he published the first number of his The- 
saurus, the matter of the remaining numbers was collected, and 
the work substantially done, as was supposed, of composing 
them. But No. 2 of his Thesaurus shews that be has been 
very far from ‘ gw upon his laurels.’ ‘There is a visible 
advance upon No. 1, and indeed upon all his previous labours. 

With such efforts—such unremitted, unwearied, and energet- 
ic efforts—what are we to expect from a man like Gesenius ? 
Has he talent, judgment, tact, as a philologist? Read his work 
on Isaiah ; compare his Hebrew Grammar with the other Gram- 
mars of the Hebrew which Germany has yet produced; read 
and compare any twenty or even ten articles, on any of the dif- 
ficult and important words in the Hebrew, with the same in 
Buxtorf, Cocceius, Stockius, Eichhorn’s Simoois, Winer even, 
(Parkhurst I cannot once name here) ; and then say, whether 
Gesenius as a Hebrew philologer has talent, tact, and judgment. 
Nothing but rival feelings, or prejudice, or antipathy to his the- 
ological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer. 

Does any one wish to be remitted to parts of Gesenius’ lexi- 
con, where he can at once satisfy himself what improvements 
have been made by him, both upon the older authors in this 
department and upon himself also, I refer him at once to that 
most difficult of all classes of Hebrew as well as Greek words, 
viz., the particles. Let him examine well, and — with 
other lexicons, the articles on 3, 2, 5, 5%, 29,1, %D, DX, ete. 
I do not say that he will find here a greater variety of meaning 
than elsewhere. A boundless variety is the very vice of some 
of the old lexicons. Let us look into Noldius’ Concordance of 
the Hebrew particles, and what do we find? Some twenty, 
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thirty, forty, it may be sixty, seventy, or even more meanings 
of asingle particle. One must have other attributes besides cre- 
dulity, in order to give credit to such a representation, in the pre- 
sent state of philology. ‘To suppose a people to exist, who 
have an indefinite power of framing different words to express 
different relations, and yet that 1 for example should be used 
by them in seventy or eighty different senses—is a supposition 
which belongs to the dark ages of philology, and never can 
come up again until the period of reformation shall have ceas- 
ed to exercise any influence upon the minds of men. Noldi- 
us, Michaelis, and writers of this class, have indeed performed 
an important service for Hebrew lexicography. They have 
collected together into one great mass, the materials from which 
the building is to be erected. But there is a real chaos of ele- 
ments, as matters are left by them ; a creative power is needed 
to shed light upon it and reduce it to order and symmetry. Like 
Solomon’s own people they have industriously collected the 
precious materials from which the temple is to be built ; but a 
“Tyrian architect” is needed to raise the lofty and beautiful 
edifice. 

Gesenius’ merit as to the particles of the Hebrew language 
consists, not in having devised significations new and unheard 
of, but in having traced the original meaning of their roots, and 
then educed from this, in a simple and natural and intelligible 
manner, their derivate meanings. ‘These he has not striven to 
multiply, but to simplify ; and he has shewn, that the few mean- 
ings which he has given to them, are amply sufficient, in gener- 
al, for all the purposes of the language. In this way we can 
follow him with the hope of attaining to some end, at last, of 
knowledge in respect to the relations which the particles desig- 
nate. In the old method of Noldius, we are cast upon an ocean 
without bottom or shore, while we are destitute withal of both 
rudder and compass. 

Yet to say that all has been done by Gesenius even here, 
which can be done, and that there remains no further room for 
improvement, would be saying what every Hebrew scholar who 
is a man of sense would certainly disbelieve. Gesenius himself 
is ane of the last meu who would claim any attainment to per- 
fection, in respect even to any one thing in all his lexicon. So 
his course of life speaks ; else why this incessant effort to im- 
prove upon himself? Does this shew conceit and overweening 
estimation of the value of his past efforts? As an instance of 
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the manner in which he thinks and feels respecting his own la- 
bours, take the particles respecting which I have just spoken. 
For a long time he thought that a considerable number of these 
were original and not derived words. In the eleventh edition 
of his Grammar, he has expressly declared, that all except &> 
not, >% = 7, and some two or three more adverbs and interjec- 
tions, are undoubtedly derivate. 

He has taken occasion, moreover, in almost all his prefaces 
to his lexicons or Grammars, to acknowledge his obligations to 
Winer, to Hupfield, to Ewald, and others. In the last edition 
of his Hebrew Grammar, he has inserted a sentence from Mar- 
cus Antoninus (VI. 21), which well describes, as I verily be- 
lieve, the habitual state of mind which he cherishes, in regard 
to his efforts in philology. The passage runs thus: ‘If any one 
can argue with me and shew me that I do not entertain correct 
opinions, gladly will | change them; for I am seeking after 
truth, by which no one was ever harmed. He is the person 
to be harmed, who perseveres in his own error and ignorance.” 

I have been greatly pleased with the calmness and coolness 
and magnanimity which this distinguished philologist has shewn, 
amid the attacks that have indirectly and directly been made 
upon him in Germany. In his recently published Grammar, he 
says at the close of his preface: ‘‘ Where in this edition I have 
exchanged an earlier opinion for one now found to be more cor- 
rect, either by myself or by others ; where I have exhibited ex- 
planations made by others or by myself; the reader of my for- 
mer editions will easily perceive, even when I have not express- 
ly declared it. He will also very readily perceive in what re- 
spects I retain my former views, and have not been able to ex- 
change them for others. Unremitted examination, and impar- 
tial efforts to put to the trial that which others have written ; 
thankful acknowledgment and reception of every truly scientific 
illustration which has been made; but at the same time a man- 
ly watchfulness and caution which does not greedily appropriate 
as its own every novel thing that is the offspring of haste or 
proceeds from the desire of innovation—these must go hand in 
hand, wherever true knowledge is readily promoted.” The 
sentiment is a noble one; and for myself, after having been 
long, and perhaps I may venture to say familiarly acquainted 
with the works of this author, I fully believe this to be true in 
respect to himself. Nothing escapes his examination, which 
any part of Europe brings before the world, that has any refer- 
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ence to his great object. ‘‘ Prove all things” seems to be a 
practical maxim with him; “ hold fast that which is good,” is 
doubtless his intention, so far as we are now concerned with 
him, viz. as a philologist. Of other things—a word in the sequel. 

That Gesenius, even as a Hebrew philologist, has attained to 
a knowledge of all that is true and valuable in respect to the 
Hebrew language, either in regard to its grammar, lexicography, 
or exegesis, no considerate friend and reader of his works will 
surely venture to affirm. Far indeed from such an affirmation 
would this veteran in lexicography himself retreat. If he pos- 
sesses vanity, it must be acknowledged that he knows well how 
to conceal it, for he certainly does not obtrude it upon the world 


in what he publishes ; even if he is assuming and confident of 


his own extensive and certain knowledge and of superiority to 
others, he has given no one any good reason tocharge him with 
such a weakness, by any thing of his which I have seen in print. 
My conclusion is, that as such qualities are very apt to devel- 
ope themselves wherever they exist, and specially when he who 
possesses them publishes much ; and inasmuch as Gesenius who 
has published much has not developed them, so there is not any 
valid reason for charging him with vices or weaknesses which 
he has not exhibited. He does indeed exhibit himself every 
where on the alert, discriminating, penetrating, expert, watch- 
ful, desirous of access to every source of light which can be ap- 
proached, and withal no Janus, no double-minded man unstable 
in all his ways, like many of the time-servers in Germany, who 
are haunting the walks of sacred literature and philology. He 
forms opinions of his own, as an independent man ought to do, 
from what he sees and believes of himself, and not in accord- 
ance with what the times, or this class of critics, or that, may 
dictate or require. As a neologist—such alas! | am obliged to 
believe that he is—he does not attempt concealment, or to play 
a double part, even for the sake of disarming his opponents. 

I do not see in him, what | am compelled to believe some of 
his opponents exhibit, a jealousy and envy of the fame and 
growing reputation of others. It would be egregious folly in- 
deed for him or for any human being to suppose, that any one 
man could traverse the boundless field of Hebrew philology, and 
minutely and carefully survey and describe every part of it. 
No one man, no one generation of men, no one nation on earth, 
can in all respects complete such a work. There are single 
words in Hebrew which it would require years of labour ade- 
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quately to investigate. There are points in its grammar, in 
its lexicography, and in its exegesis, which the successive la- 
bour of ages only will fully unfold and illustrate. No man 
knows this better than Gesenius. Hence he may well receive 
with thankfulness, as he does, the contributions of Winer, of 
Ewald, of Hupfeld, and many others, who must have fallen up- 
on many things in the course of their studies which have esca- 
ped his own notice, or were without the circle to which his 
reading has extended. Among the thousands of students who 
have frequented his lecture-room, it would be preposterous to 
suppose, that there are not some who have caught the spirit of 
their teacher, and have carried various points of their investiga- 
tion on beyond his. So he himself deers the fact to be ; and 
accordingly the fourth edition of bis manual Hebrew lexicon is 
dedicated to Van Bohlen, Hoffmann, Hupfeld, and Roediger, 
‘* olim auditoribus, nunc collegis et amicis ;” a fact honourable 
to both him and them, particularly so when he declares at the 
same time, what doubtless is true, that he dedicates his work to 
them as “‘ de literis orientalibus, et scriptis et institutione egregie 
meritis.”’ Such things as these speak any thing rather than en- 
vy, jealousy, and obtrusive self-estimation. 

I should not have said so much on this subject, were it not 
on account of recent developments in this country and in Ger- 
many, which tend to throw dust in the eyes of the community, 
and thus to mislead them, or at least to prepare them to be mis- 
led. Not a few of our young men go out to Germany, at pre- 
sent ; and some of them return and spread abroad among us vo- 
ces ambiguas respecting the fame and merits of Gesenius as a 
lexicographer and grammarian. We have been told very grave- 
ly, once and again, in magazines and newspapers, that the works 
of Gesenins have already become antiquated in Germany, that 
he has outlived his fame, although not yet more than half a 
century old; yea, that a new dynasty bas begun, which bids 
fair to eclipse all the glory of former days. Some of these re- 
ports come from young men who have not been long enough in 
Germany to get more than a stammering knowledge of the lan- 
guage of that. country, and who can be but very little the wiser 
for the lectures in German which they have heard ; and some 
from those of more respectable attainments in German, but 
whose knowledge, perhaps, of Hebrew would qualify them to 
make but an indifferent estimate of Gesenius’ merits or demerits 
as a lexicographer of this language. Hence they believe what 
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they hear, in this circle or that in Germany, without perhaps 
having taken the pains to search after facts, or to inquire of a 
different party still, whether opposing testimony is not to be 
had. 

I am well aware, that in Germany there are two classes of 
men, who would be glad to see the works of Gesenius antiqua- 
ted, and who would fain cut short the career of fame which he 
is running. ‘These are the partial friends of Ewald of Gotting- 
en, and some among the more orthodox and evangelical Chris- 
tians there, who rue, as every warm-hearted Christian ought to 
do, the pernicious moral influence of theological opinions such 
as Gesenius is known to hold. 

Ewald himself is so sensitive on the subject of his own fame 
as a grammarian, and as the founder of a new era, that not long 
ago he addressed a letter to one of the editors of the Studien 
und Kritiken, a distinguished critical and theological Journal in 
Germany, full of complaints that the editors of that work and 
others had not properly acknowledged his merits as a Hebrew 
reformer. ‘The answer of the editor was kind and respectful ; 
but it was sufficiently indicative of a belief on his part, that Ge- 
senius was at least keeping equal pace with his cotemporaries in 
all solid improvements as to the science of Hebrew. 

Some of the partial friends and pupils of Ewald are accus- 
tomed to throw out things of a like nature with the hints of 
Ewald himself, only in stronger terms, and to spread them be- 
fore the public. Prof. Hitzig’s new Commentary on Isaiah 
gives us a specimen of this kind of insinuation. Inthe Preface, 
the author, in making a kind of apology for the appearance of 
his work, says: ‘‘ It was partly my wish to present the public 
a more convenient, less extensive, and less costly work, than is 
now current; and in the next place I had long been of opinion, 
that our commentaries needed an entire remoulding, since the 
latest improvements in Hebrew grammar.” He dedicates his 
work to Prof. Ewald of Gottingen, and in his dedication calls 
him “ the new founder of the science of the Hebrew language, 
and thereby of the exegesis of the Old Testament.” 

Nor is this all. Even in Tholuck’s Literarischer Anzeiger 
(No. 44. July, 1833), some learned and powerful writer on the 
question about the genuineness and antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
whose name Prof. 'Tholuck has not given to the public but who 
cannot remain unknown in Germany, gives a leer at Gesenius, 
anda smile to Ewald, which is worth our passing notice. 
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Speaking of the critical investigation of the Hebrew language, 
and the certainty that it must end in establishing the antiquity 
of the Pentateuch, he says, that whenever Hebrew criticism 
shall come to a state fully mature, “ it will convince every im- 
partial person of the genuineness of this book. ‘To this state 
will it come, only when it shall go briskly forward in the way 
opened by the grammar of Ewald, and when lexicography shall 
have undergone those wholesome revolutions which the stand- 
point of such knowledge imperiously demands. A lexicogra- 
pher, who does not with the haste of a compiler merely set 
in motion anew already current materials, nor rest satisfied 
with some trifling emendations and a little fixing up with some 
display of learning, when he has completed his work, cannot 
without a breach of honesty be an opponent of the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch,” (p.348).—These back-handed strokes are, 
beyond all reasonable doubt as it seems to me, intended for Ge- 
senius, who has always been a strenuous advocate for the later 
composition of the Pentateuch. The writer of the remarks in 
question has shewn, that he himself is indeed no novice in He- 
brew nor in sacred literature ; but he has shewn, also, that his 
feeling of opposition to the sentiments of his opponents on a 
point of criticism, or (if any one pleases) of theology, has got 
the better of his candour and kindness. ‘ Gesenius (if he be 
meant, and I must believe at present that he is) publishing with 
the haste of a compiler! Gesenius merely vamping up anew 
some old materials, and bringing them into vogue again by some 
fixing up with a little learned display Some tyros in He- 
brew may possibly credit this ; that part of the public who are 
not acquainted with the subject, and therefore cannot judge well 
of it, may perhaps indulge credulity enough to believe it ; and 
the envious and the prejudiced may believe it, because they 
would rejoice to see the fair critical fame of Gesenius somewhat 
sullied ; but no well-grounded student in Hebrew, acquainted 
with its idiom and with the merits of other lexicographers in 
this language, and independent enough to judge for himself, 
will look upon such insinuations with other feelings than those 
of contempt or indignation. 

Nor is this unknown writer, in Tholuck’s Anzeiger, the only 
one who speaks in such a way of Gesenius’ merits. As to 
Ewald, we must expect him of course to speak after this fash- 
ion ; for his grammatical work was designed to rival that of Ge- 
senius. But who would expect to find so enlightened a philo- 
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logist as Hengstenberg among the number of those, “ qui rodunt 
amicum absentem.” I have been often not a little surprised to 
see, in his Christology and in some other works of his, how 
much he makes it a rule to appeal to Ewald’s Grammar in con- 
firmation of this or that principle of the Hebrew language, even 
in cases where the very same principle is more briefly, perspic- 
uously, and forcibly exhibited in Gesenius than in Ewald. ‘This 
is probably the result of being much more familiar with Ewald 
than with Gesenius; which is the best apology I can make for 
such a practice. If his antipathy to Gesenius’ neoloyy is so 
great, that he is revolted by this from making use of his philo- 
logical works ; how is it that he has bettered “the case by resort- 
ing to Ewald ? ? I will not say, what has been said so many 
thousands of times, that in shunning Scylla he has fallen into 
Charybdis; but one might appropriately enough say, that in shun- 
ning an ordinary eddy he has run upon the Maelstrom. Scarce- 
ly any one in all Germany has taken up his line of march more 
aloof from the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, than 
Ewald has for the most part hitherto done. There is some 
abatement from this obtrusive presumption, in bis work on the 
Apocalypse. 

Such are the signs of the times in Germany. Some of our 
young men who go there, read such things as | have presented 
above, and hear much more of the same tenor in private con- 
versation ; and they suppose that Gesenius is indeed actually 
upon the wane, and has already begun to realize a portion of 
his posthumous fame. Yet there are facts enough which might 
open their eyes as to this subject, if they would carefully con- 
sider them. Let us glance at two or three. 

In nineteen years Gesenius has published no fewer than eleven 
editions of his Hebrew Grammar ; and five of his Hebrew lexi- 
con in about twenty-five years, not including his Thesaurus yet 
unfinished. Of these not Jess than 3000 at least of each edition 
were printed ; of his Grammar it is believed, by those best in- 
formed among us respecting his publications, that the number 
published must, in most editions, have exceeded 3000. The 
bare statement of these facts is sufficient to shew, that these 
works of Gesenius must be the current ones throughout most of 
Germany ; and so they in reality are. 

On the other hand, Ewald published his Hebrew Grammar 
in 1827, and an abridgment of it, designed as a manual for 
schools, not long afterwards. ‘These have as yet, so far as my 
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knowledge extends, been confined to one edition only. Uhle- 
mann at Berlin, the author of the admirable Syriac Grammar 
not long since published there, some time ago published a He- 
brew Grammar on the same neat and perspicuous plan as that 
of his Syriac ; but it has not succeeded. ‘There is an almost 
universal feeling in Germany, a few opponents and rivals ex- 
cepted, that Gesenius is more familiar with the Hebrew and 
nore radically acquainted with it, than most or even any of his 
cotemporaries. ‘There are ‘ Jspiranten” coming upon the stage, 
who bid fair, by having the results of Gesenius’ labours to be- 
gin with, and most of their riper years yet to come, to go on 
beyond Gesenius, and make still more additions to the stock of 
Hebrew knowledge. I rejoice in the belief that this is the 
case ; and so, I fully believe, does Gesenius himself feel in re- 
spect to this matter. What was Hebrew lexicography or gram- 
mar, | ask, when he took them up? And to what an advan- 
ced stage has he already brought them, and by his example and 
instructions excited many others to vigorous action, some of 
whom he hopes and expects will finally outstrip himself in the 
career which they are pursuing ! 

No grammar, no lexicon, since Gesenius began his race, has 
been able to stand before his. The facts above stated demon- 
strate this ; and these facts cannot be altered, by any efforts to 
cover him with the dust and smoke of “ antiquation.” Who 
does not know how much some men love to talk, and how ne- 
cessary it is that they should have something to talk about? 
How grateful, moreover, to some others is a back-handed stroke, 
which brings down him whose plume is waving too high to be 
seen by them with any pleasure ! 

Our German brethren must excuse such of us as live in these 
‘ends of the earth,” and have not visited their father-land, if 
we judge of their productions independently of the party-feelings 
by which not a few of them are somewhat visibly influenced at 
times. We cannot well help remembering, that “ tempora mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur cum illis,” may, without any great in- 
justice, be applied even to the mother- -country of the Reforma- 
tion. Little more than a generation since, the Wolfian philos- 
ophy reigned in that philosophizing r region without a compeer 
and without even arival. Then the reign of Kant began, which 
was little short of absolute monarchy. Then came F ichte with 
his atheistical improvements upon Kant. Hegel, Schelling, and 
others have followed; and the once gigantic Kant has now 
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dwindled down, it would seem, to a mere pigmy. Schleiermacher 4 
has had his day also, and it is not yet past. Who will coine next? : 

So in theology. Baumgarten, Hollaz, Quenstedt, and oth- x 
ers of the old fashioned orthodoxy had their day and their reign. i 
Semler then arose and burst asunder all the bands of the old 
school theology. But he was only the harbinger, after all, of 
the new day that was coming on. Ejchhorn eclipsed his glory, 
and for a while seemed to sway the sceptre with more than an 
imperial power. Now the dust of ages already covers him, as : 
one would think, almost before he is cold in his grave ; for the 
later neologists have left him out of sight and out of mind. 

Neology itself, after carrying all before it for nearly half a 
century, is now most visibly on the wane. A host of able 
men, who bow to the decisions of God’s holy word, and main- 
tain the supreme authority of the Scriptures, are rising up ; and 
rising up too with increased means of defending evangelical 
truth, and possessed of great dexterity also in wielding the most 
substantial weapons in this warfare. 

But philology, as well as theology and philosophy, has had 
her revolutions in Germany, as we might of course expect ; 
and as to some points, I believe, auspicious ones too. Never 
was there a time, in which philological and exegetical effort was 
more strenuously made, or in which it was made to so much 
advantage, as at the present, on the part of some. Yet with all 
this, there is also much noise and much pretence on the part of 
others. It were easy to advert to many a book, that comes out 
with pompous advertisement and purchased eulogy before the 
public, which will not bear examination, and which indeed is 
not worth the trouble of an attentive perusal. 

I do not say that such is the case with the recent commenta- 
ry of Hitzig on the prophet Isaiah, from which 1 have quoted 
the proclamation above, respecting a new era in the grammar 
and exegesis of the Old Testament ; for this book has not yet 
come to hand among us. But | have read two apparently can- 
did and friendly reviews of this book, which are very exten- 
sive, and give many of its characteristics. One of these in the 
Studien und Kritiken, by Prof. Umbreit, touches throughout 
on the very points in respect to which Hitzig differs from Ge- 
senius, in his Commentary on Isaiah, and examines with care 
and ability the grounds of departure from him. These, after 
all, are so few and so comparatively unimportant, that they do 
not justify a proclamation of the kind which Hitzig makes. Some 
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of his “ improvements” are most evidently mistakes as to the 
true sense of the prophet, whether made in accordance, or not, 
with the maxims of the new School. As to neology, Hitzig 
has gone on some way beyond Gesenius. He speaks even with 
what I cannot help naming gross indecorum, in respect to various 
matters pertaining to the ‘prophet Isaiah. E. g. in respect to 
Is. 7: 14, he construes 7:52 there as meaning the young wife 
of the prophet himself ; and then says, that “ the prophet fore- 
told his future son Immanuel, and then took good care that his 
prediction [about his birth] should be fulfilled ;” for proof of all 
which he refers us to Is. 8: 8 and 8: 3. And in this style ma- 
ny a remark in his book, which is proffered as a ‘ practical ex- 
hibition of the new era in Hebrew literature and exegesis’ ap- 
pears to be penned. 

Of Ewald, the ‘new founder” of the new dynasty in He- 
brew literature, I think highly in several respects. His princi- 
pal works I have read, soon after they were published, from the 
time that his Grammar first appeared. ‘That Grammar my own 
publications in respect to the Hebrew language led me early 
and carefully to examine. The result of my examination has 
been, a conviction that the body of the work is not adapted to 
younger students. There is, in the Formentlehre or part which 
treats of the forms of words in Hebrew, so much of a priors 
reasoning and philosophy—so much that differs from the prac- 
tical method of a Buttmann, a Matthiae, a Tittrnann, and even 
a Winer—that I cannot give my assent to this mode of treating 
language. In the syntax, however, there is much that is valu- 
able. While it falls far below that of Gesenius in point of 
method, of perspicuity, and of adaptation to learners, it still ex- 
hibits many an acute and even profound remark on the nature 
of the Hebrew construction of words and sentences, and deserves 
the attentive study of every Hebrew philologist. But the idea 
that it isto make a new era—appears to me at least to be 
one, which only the heated state of party-feeling in Germany 
could generate. 

So much for the antiquated condition of Gesenius’ writings. 
Those who are not thorough students in Hebrew, or those whose 
Opinions must depend on report with regard to these matters in- 
asmuch as they are not acquainted with facts, may be misled 
by what has recently been said on this subject. None but a 
competent judge of what belongs to Hebrew lexicography, and 
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of what has been done in it, can decide for himself, and justly 
decide, how these matters actually stand. 

One word, at the close, on the subject of Gesenius’ theologi- 
cal sentiments. I bave intimated already, that he is a neologist. 
But | must say, in justice to his recent work, I mean the last 
edition of his Hebrew lexicon, that he does not obtrude his 
views upon the reader. Seldom is it that any one would be 
able to divine the author’s particular sentiments as to theologi- 
cal matters, from what he finds in his lexicon. By going else- 
where he may indeed learn them; for Gesenius practises no 
artifice in concealing them. One may now and then see in his 
Hebrew lexicon, that the writer is leaning to the side of neolo- 
gy. But Gesenius deemed it a duty to separate lexicography, 
as far as might be, from theology ; and | doubt not that be has 
proceeded in general with this principle in his eye. At all 
events, his lexicon, as presented to us in English by the trans- 
lator, will seldom give any cause of offence to the orthodox 
reader. 

Of Gesenius, as a neologist, my present object does not seem 
to urge me to say much more. Most sincerely do I deplore 
the fact that he is one. He may regard it as superstition in me, 
or as weakness, if he pleases ; but he will acknowledge, at least, 
that I have treated him with fairness and in a friendly manner. 


He will bear with me then, when I tell bim in the sincerity of 


my heart, that I do and must look upon his creed in respect to 
the Scriptures, as substantial unbelief in the testimony of God. 
I do not doubt that he thinks himself to be a believer, and ful- 
ly apprehends that he is taking the most rational view of reve- 
lation, and one which is the most honourable to it. But with 
me, the Bible is a divine book. 1 believe, with all my heart, 
in its tnspiration ; not such an inspiration as a Socrates and a 
Plato and a Seneca and a Plutarch and an Epictetus enjoyed, 
but a Peonvevoria in a higher, nobler, and more special sense 
of the word. Gesenius’ philosophy, as he alleges, will not per- 
mit him to believe this ; mine leads me to feel my need of such 
a belief, and to feel that I have evidence enough before me to 
justify —yea to require it. 

Gesenius must see, however, that, with these sentiments in 
which I differ heaven-wide from him, | am not disposed to de- 
ny or obscure his merits as a lexicographer and a philologist. 
With sincere regret do I observe not a few of his countrymen, 
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who in common with me believe in the divine original and au- 
thority of the Scriptures, treat him with a rigour and affected 
(so 1 must believe) contempt. A stranger in the new world is 
out of the reach of party-feeling in Germany, and would be 
still less excusable than his own countrymen for overlooking 
and acknowledging the merit of his labours. 

As one of those strangers I have spoken out my convictions. 
Asa sincere friend and well-wisher of the author of the admira- 
ble lexicon in question, | take the liberty to say before the 
world, that it is to me matter of the deepest regret, that he 
should spend his life in the pursuit of such all-important know- 
ledge, and yet place that knowledge virtually on the same scale 
of authority which the knowledge ‘of Plato or of Cicero holds. 
How would it heighten the pleasure of his labours, if be regard- 
ed every step he takes in any direction, as taken upon holy 

round ! 

But while I cannot share in his sentiments as a theologian ; 
while indeed I cannot help feeling that the difference between 
his belief and true Christian faith is even fundamental—y ea, noth- 
ing less than a question cf final and eternal life or death—(he 
will forgive me for saying this, as he readily yields to all the 
rights of conscience), yet as a philologist 1 know not his like in 
Hebrew. I hope some of the younger orthodox brethren in 
Germany will soon surpass him even here; they certainly give 
fair promise of this. Gesenius himself will readily indulge me 
in the expression of such a hope; for he has ardour enough in 
his professional pursuits to lead bim to the expression of the 
very same wish. ‘The contest in such a noble ayy will be 
honourable to both parties, and eventful to the interests of Heb. 
literature. The interests of holy truth indeed are greatly 
concerned in it. I can truly say of Gesenius—utinam nos- 
trim esset ! Were he heartily so, I do not hesitate to say, his 
lexicon would be still more welcome to our public than it now 
is I am sure it would be to me, for I doubt not it would be a 
gainer by such a change in his theological views. How could 
this change operate otherwise than to deepen and heighten his 
interest in the great business in which he is engaged ? 

But whatever might be the fact in regard to this, a difference 
in theological views should not lead us to be partial or preju- 
diced in our judgment respecting philological merit. Cuique 
suum ; to which, did it not seem disrespectful and to savour of 
reproach, | might add even a stronger English maxim, which 
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inculcates the same principle still more energetically. Gesenius 
has shown what ardour, talent, perseverance, strenuous effort, 
and con amore labour in a department of literature, can do. 
What was Hebrew lecturing at Halle, when this indefatigable 
student went+there a mere stripling in 1809? Vater, a man by 
no means obscure as to his knowlege of linguistic science, for 
he published several useful works on some of the Shemitish 
languages—Vater had lectured in 1808, at Halle, to a class of 
seven. Gesenius began with fourteen; and twenty years after 
this, when he opened his course on the book of Genesis, on 
which Vater had formerly lectured, he opened it with the at- 
tendance of a class of some 500 persons. Halle too, under the 
old regime a mere secondary or tertiary institution as to oriental 
literature, has now become the capital of all Germany in this 
respect, and draws upon even Gottingen and Berlin. Cana 
man do such things as these, and yet be antiquated in his own 
lifetime ? Is it not nonsense to talk thus, with such facts before us ? 

I have expressed my sincere regret that Gesenius is a neolo- 
gist ; and I do not hesitate to say, that in some few cases in his 


lexicon | could confidently expect somewhat different results, if 


he had been otherwise. But candour toward him obliges me 
to say, that so far as philology is concerned these are not very 
numerous ; nor do I think that they are likely to do much mis- 
chief in our country. We have become, to a pretty wide ex- 
tent, alarmed on the subject of neology ; and (what is very nat- 
ural) not a few are able, or think they are so, to find it where it 
does not in reality exist. Better even so, [ would say, than to 
admit it here to put the hand of death upon all our evangelical 
feelings, studies, and efforts. What is Germany doing, with 
all her learning, her hundreds of thousands of literary men, her 
host of universities, her critics, lexicographers, commentators, 
and preachers—what is she doing to evangelize the world? A 
question I heartily wish she would undertake seriously to an- 
swer. Lexicons, grammars, and all the other apparatus of stu- 
dy, unless they are put to a sacred use, and put to such a use 
by those whose hearts are filled with the spirit of practical pie- 
ty which burned in the bosoms of the primitive Christians, will 
never spiritually enlighten or convert a perishing world. 
Justice moreover to this deeply interesting subject obliges me 
to say, that Gesenius, as a neologist, is not the only man whose 
sentiments we are to regard and examine with caution. I could 
easily name others, high even on the list of evangelical fame in 
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Germany, that broach opinions from which we are yet, and I 
hope shali long continue to be, remote. A name that has be- 
come familiar to most of our ears and which is justly dear to mul- 
titudes in this land, a strenuous advocate, as he has been general- 
ly regarded among us, for the leading doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, I mean Prof. Tholuck, can occasionally say things which 
we should be as reluctant to receive, as we should some of the 
neology of Gesenius. In a very recent work of his (Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews), in an Excursus appended 
to the work in which he treats of the mode of quotation exhibit- 
ed by the epistle, he says, in respect to the quotation in Heb. 
2:7: “It must be acknowledged here, that our author has suf- 
ret himself to be misled by the [Septuagint] version, which 
does not correspond with the sense of the original Hebrew.’ 
Nor is this all. He goes on to say: “ According to the general 
maxims laid down by us in p. 90 [of the Introduction to the 
Commentary], respecting the inspiration of the apostles, we 
hesitate not to acknowledge this. \n like manner, also, the pas- 
sage quoted from the Sept. in Heb. 11: 21, must be regarded 
as erroneous in sense. Such oversights may be ranked in the 
saine category, as when Matthew (21: 5) cites from the Hebrew 
and translates éni unogvyrov xai nwdov vedv, and refers this to 
the two beasts which were brought to the Saviour on his way 
{to Jerusalem], while in fact, (Hengstenberg himself being 
judge), the 1 before the second word in Hebrew is merely to 
mark the climax in description for antisera and the He- 
brew speaks in truth of only one beast ;” Beitrag I. p. 40. 

This author, moreover, has come out in his preface against 
the Pauline origin of this epistle, and seems, in this respect, 
to be but little behind a Schulz or a De Wette. 

With all the reverence and kind regard I cherish for Prof. 
Tholuck, | am not able to make either of these sentiments pala- 
table to my taste, or probable to my understanding. Nor am I 
able to see, after what he has here conceded, how he can any 
more dispute with Gesenius, whether the Bible is to be adjusted 
to the measure of our opinions, either critical, philological, or the- 
ological. If the authors of it were misled by erroneous transla- 
tions, and make wrong interpretations, and build false argu- 
ments upon them for their own views, then should I feel reliev- 
ed as to my difficulties, if Prof. Tholuck would tell us, what 
other metes and bounds we have of truth and falsehood as con- 
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tained in the Bible, excepting those set up by our own reason 
and understanding, independently of the sacred writers. 

In truth, we in America, hoiding fast as we do to the real 
and veritable inspiration of the Scriptures, cannot follow those 
concessions to neology, which are so frequent in Olshausen, and 
which now and then present themselves in Tholuck’s writings. 
As for Olshausen, he has, as he intimates, ‘ given up the body 
of the Scriptures to neologists, to be dissected or otherwise dis- 
posed of as they may please; all that he is anxious for, is, to 
preserve unharmed the soul.’ This may do perhaps in Ger- 
many, where as Madam De Stael with her usual shrewdness 
says: “They live in the air;” but for us, who bold on and 
march along upon our humble terrestrial way, who go to work 
in philosophy, theology, and philology, in the way of Bacon’s 
inductive process—it will really take some time for us to learn, 
that among our earthly existences, and while they continue to 
be terrene, the body has not somewhat of an intimate connec- 
tion with the state and welfare of the soul. 

But in truth, if we are to prescribe this rule for ourselves, that 
we will use no book except such an one as contains throughout 
sentiments exactly correspondent with our own, a small sum of 
money will serve to purchase all the books that we shall need. 
And on the ground of such a principle, how many of the older 
lexicographers, such as Buxtorf. Stockius, Cocceius, Opitz, Si- 
monis, and Parkhurst, can we conscientiously use? Are there 
not in them, through the strenuousness of orthodoxy in some, or 
of philosophy, or of mysticism and almost Rabbinic Midrash, 
in others, as many instances of departure from the true and 
plain path of philology, as in any of the lexicons of Gesenius, 
not excepting even his first edition? 1 venture to say, without 
the fear of being contradicted by any well informed scholar, that 
there are many more. 

The truth is, that so long as men are what they have been, 
there will be differences of opinion among them in regard to 
some matters. Butif we must make this a reason for rejecting 
all which they have well done, our list of prohibited books will 
soon swell to a countless number. 

A better rule than that which would be dictated by a spirit 
of proscription, is, that we will enjoy all the good we can, from 
whatever quarter it comes ; and while we choose the good, we 
will endeavour to keep our eyes wide open upon the evil, and 
to reject it. 
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But it is time to say a word of the Translator, who has giv- 
en us Gesenius in an English dress. 

The relations which he has hitherto held, and still holds, to 
me, are too intimate and special, to leave me at liberty to say 
all that I otherwise should feel free to say. Justice, however, 
to the work, and to the publishers of it, obliges me to say, that 
all which could be reasonably expected has been done. No 
one in our country has had a better opportunity to qualify him- 
self for such a performance, than Prof. Robinson. He has 
spent some four years in Germany, and made its language as it 
were vernacular to himself. He has sojourned there at a time 
of life when he could think for himself, yet was in the vigour of 
youthful ardour and power of mind. He has gone into a wide 
circle of study in the Shemitish languages. He had already 
been trained to the business of lexicographal labour, when he 
began the translation of the present work. He is, in an un- 
common degree, master of his own native tongue. He has dil- 
igence, patience, perseverance—yea, the iron diligence of Ge- 
senius himself. How could it be then, that with the power of 
readily comparing the German edition of Gesenius’ work, and 
with the familiar knowledge which Prof. R. has of the Latin, 
that he should not produce a good translation? ‘This could 
happen only through negligence ; and negligence is one of the 
last things that we ‘should venture to charge. upon Prof. Robin- 
son in such a matter. 

For aught that { have yet been able to discover, all that can 
reasonably be expected or desired, has been done by the trans- 
lator ; not only as to rendering the work into English, but as 
to the manner and the accuracy of printing. The work will 
speak for itself, on the first opening. It does honour, in its ap- 
pearance, to editor, printers, and publishers. I have only to 
add my hearty wish, that its beautiful white pages may be con- 
sulted and turned over, until they become thoroughly worn with 
the hands of the purchasers. 

Gesenius himself had taste enough to break away from the 
absurd and monstrous custom of his countrymen, of printing lex- 
ical articles in solid phalanxes. Why this should be done in a 
land where paper is as cheap as dust, | know not; but this I 
know, that my eyes have been pained, and my mind often vex- 
ed, with spending not minutes merely, but almost quarters of 
an hour, in searching out some specific meaning, which was 
surrounded by such ? host, that one might almost as well look 
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for an individual in the army of Buonaparte, without consulting 
the clerk’s rolls, as find a particular meaning in Schleusner and 
other lexicographers. Even Passow has admitted this detesta- 
ble method of printing into his great and masterly work. But 
Gesenius has broken open this prison door, and let out the lit- 
tle divisions and companies, each into the light, so that a single 
look may tell one where each may be found. May that lexi- 
cographer be condemned to use Schleusner all the days of his 
life, who ever goes back again to the old regime !_ One cannot 
help calling to mind, when he thinks of past vexations, the cos- 
tume which is given to good old Simonis, as he stands in front 
of his lexicon, with fixed sepulchral look, pictured on dark 
hempen paper, and followed by solid paragraphs of interminable 
length. But prof. R. has even gone further than Gesenius in 
well-marked subdivisions ; and this is what we might expect 
from his love of order and neatness of taste. 

It is time to close. But I cannot do this, without a few re- 
marks on one improvement in lexicography, which Gesenius, 
after the model of Arabic lexicographers, has in a good degree 
introduced into the Hebrew, and which ought to be introduced 
into the lexicons of every language. I mention this subject 
here, because the bishop of London, in the admirable article on 
Greek lexicography to which I have already adverted, has fail- 
ed to give it a place in his requisitions on a Greek lexicogra- 
pher. I venture to say, that there is no one thing which he has 
inserted as a requisition, that is of equal importance with the 
matter in question. 

Gesenius has given us, in his articles. which exhibit the verbs 
of the Hebrew language, not merely the quality of the verb, 
whether transitive or intransitive, etc., but also the whole of its 
regimen, or the manner in which it connects itself with its com- 
plement, whether direct or indirect, or both. By opening his 
lexicon we find at once the whole modus of union with adjuncts, 
and readily perceive whether the verb governs the Acc. simply, 
or whether it takes 5, 3, 58, 59, DY, etc., before its comple- 
ment indirect or direct. In Hebrew the sense of a verb often 
depends entirely on such a connection; e.g. 8p to call ; 

RP to call, invoke; > NP to name; >RXW to ask, with an 

cc. of person ; >xw to ask for, with an Acc. of the thing ask- 
ed; 2 58 to consult ; and so of multitudes of verbs in this 
hdieeiign. A lexicon without all this, now, would be a mere 
vocabulary ; and such the older lexicons are. It is in matters 
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like these, that the nice and accurate philologist now exhibits 
his skill and tact in finding the minute and delicate distinctions 
which usus loguendi once made. Here Gesenius is a master- 
workman, so bor as he goes; and his lexicons have in this, 
as in many other respects, contributed principally to the intro- 
duction of a new era into Hebrew lexicography. 

In a word ; in justice to Gesenius asa philologist I must say, 
at the close of these somewhat copious remarks on his efforts 
and merit, that it is not the wide extent of his linguistic acqui- 
sitions, not the vast field of languages that he has traversed, 
which gives him so much preeminence in my view, as he now 
has. In this field, indeed, he has but few compeers; and his 
acquisitions here are highly important. Butstill there are high- 
er qualities in him, as I estimate a philologist and lexicographer. 
There is a sobriety, a sound and discreet judgment, a cautious 
keeping within the bounds of moderation and intelligibility, a 
tact in discerning the peculiarities and proprieties of speech, and 
a plainness and perspicuity in representing his views, which 
render it pleasant, instructive, and profitable to read and con- 
sult him. One is never in perplexity to know what he is aim- 
ing at. The technics of Kant, and Hegel, and Schelling, and 
even of Schleiermacher, who sometimes fell in with this cur- 
rent, are banished from his works ; and (what is very grateful 
to my own mind) I understand that he thinks there is very lit- 
tle of gain to intelligible and profitable human science, by specu- 
lating in their fashion, and wrapping up, as they often did, 
small thoughts in magniloquent, pompous, affected, mystical, 
frequently indefinite, and therefore unintelligible, language. Prof. 
Tholuck and many others doubtless think this a defect in Ge- 
senius’ literary character ; while most of my countrymen I trust 
will agree with me, that it is an evidence of more than ordinary 
strength of mind, situated as Gesenius is, that he has kept en- 
tirely clear of mysticism, and never once made serious efforts 
to fathom the depths of vxovoia and Typik, nor to ascend the 
cloud-capped heights of sublimated transcendentalism. 

I would not willingly speak disrespectfully of any science, 
nor of any speculation even, which is intelligible, and is likely 
in any way whatever to be profitable, either as a matter of pure 
science or in any way of practical application. But when none 
of the five external senses are appealed to, nor any of the inter- 
nal ones which are known and well ascertained to exist, are ad- 
dressed, but a nebulous, floating, undefined, conjectural, ecstatic 
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sense of the mystic is made the arbiter of what is true or false, 
as to theology or philology, as to things in heaven or things on 
earth, 1 am ready with Gesenius to take my stand and say: 
* Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi.” 

What I have to say now of the Greek, and even of the Eng- 
lish lexicons, is, that the same practice should go through them. 
In New Testament lexicography, Wahl and Bretschneider have 
gone some way in accomplishing this object. My friend, Prof. 
Robinson, will doubtless go further still, in his lexicon of the 
New Testament which is speedily to appear. But in vain, or 
nearly in vain, do we oftentimes consult the great work of Pas- 
sow, admirable as it is in most respects, with regard to this im- 
portant purpose. I admit that some of the verbs in him are ac- 
companied by a few remarks of this nature, and some designa- 
tion of the mode of construction. But I would insist through- 
out on two things as essential to the perfection of this noble 
work, besides what the bishop of London has demanded, viz., 
(1) That in the case of every verb, the manner of its regimen 
should be noted, i. e. whether it governs the Acc., Dat., Gen., 
or any two or more of them, and whether this is done through 
the medium of a preposition or not, and if so by what preposi- 
tion. (2) The author should point out how the sense is mod- 
ified, in any respect, by the method of construction, when the 
case of the noun is this or that, when the preposition employed 
is this or that, etc. All these the student should have placed 
before him ; and next to the essential meaning of the verb it- 
self, these are the most important parts in the lexical exhibition 
of it. Let every experienced reader of Greek say, what bound- 
less trouble it costs him to look up the regimen of verbs in a 
volume of some 800 pages of Syntax ; and after all, he is con- 
strained, perhaps, to take up with mere reasoning from analogy, 
instead of being gratified with the exhibition of real facts in re- 
gard to the verb about which he is inquiring. 

But it would take an essay to do any thing like justice to this 
subject, and I must withhold my hand. I can only give utterance 
to my unqualified wonder, that our latest and most improved Eng- 
lish lexicons have gone so little way in such an important business 
as this. ‘There remains yet, indeed, much land to be possessed. 
Who is to give us a lexicon of our vernacular language, which 
will shew us at once what construction every verb admits or re- 
jects ; what is good usage and what is bad; how various con- 
structions modify the sense, and whether indeed they do modi- 
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fy it? Whois to shew us all this at a glance, when we look 
into his work? ‘The man who shall do this, will acquire a last- 
ing reputation, a handsome fortune, and the sincere thanks of 
the whole enlightened English and American community. 

My duty as areviewer on the present occasion, and my de- 
sire to contribute my mite, if it be nothing more than even a 
hint, toward promoting the advancement of lexical science, i 
duce me to remark, in closing this article, that while Gesenius has 
so fully given us the various modes in which Hebrew verbs are 
constructed with their ner gps ae viz., now with the simple 
Accusative, and then with 3, >, $x, 52, etc., before their 
complement, yet he has after all come far short of pointing out, 
in all cases, the nice and delicate shades of meaning which are 
conveyed by these different modes of construction. He has 
contented himself in a majority of cases, with merely stating the 
simple fact that a construction is so or so. Where there is a 
striking variation in the meaning of different modes, he has giv- 
en us an account of it; but the final and more delicate shades 
of meaning he has often failed to give. Does he suppose, for 
example, that 23 32 with the simple Accusative, and >33 follow- 
ed by =, 59, 5x8,0r 52 before the complement, are not so 
many forms of expression, which convey some shade of differ- 
ence in respect to the modus of relation as conceived of by the 
mind of the writer who employs them? If so, (and how from 
the nature of language can we suppose otherwise), then why 
should not a lexicon tell us what are these different shades of 
thought designed to be expressed? But if there be no differ- 
ence, then why does not his lexicon tell us so, and give some 
good reason to establish the fact? Toa mind like his, this 
thought needs only to be suggested, that he may fully compre- 
hend the length and breadth of the field over which its influence 
extends,—all which a lexicographer should fully recognize. 

The bishop of London is too good a scholar, and loves Greek 
literature too well to take it amiss, should I tell him what high 
gratification his articles on Greek lexicography have given to 
the lovers of that noble language inthis country. I have heard 
but one wish expressed, and this is, that he would carry on and 
complete a work on Greek lexicography, i in the spirit of the ad- 
mirable specimens which he has given to the public. I know 
not of a greater service which could be done to literature, class- 
ical or sacred. He will forgive this suggestion from one, who 
believes that his Lordship is after all more happy at the court 
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of the Muses than at St. James’, and who, perhaps from his 
republican modes of thinking, believes it to be more honourable 
to-be a scholar such as the bishop of London is, than to wear 
a mitre or to hold an office high in ecclesiastical and civil pre- 
ferment. A lexicon such as he could give the world, would 
make him live in the grateful remembrance of future ages and 
in distant countries—live and flourish long after it shall be com- 
paratively forgotten who was the tenant of any office that Eng- 
land itself can bestow. The scholar, who could write such ar- 
ticles as he has done, must have higher sympathies than those 
of place or office ; and therefore he will not misconstrue the 
expression of my most ardent wishes, that he might attain to 
the place of a king in Greek, which certainly is within his pow- 
er, while in his other capacities he can never be more than a 
bishop and a lord. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


Review or tHe Puysican Toeory or Anotuer Lire, sy 
tHE Autor or Naturat History or Enruusiaso. 


By the Rev. William A. Stearns, Cambridge, Ms. 


Tuts author is characterized by strength, originality, rich- 
ness and greatness of thought. His powers of imagination are 
tremendous, but he keeps them in control by a sound and dis- 
criminating judgment. No one that thinks deeply upon the im- 
mortal in human nature can read his works, and especially the 
book before us, and not be roused by new and startling views, 
and exalted by the solemnity of his own existence. Where the 
sentiments are familiar and time-worn, they receive coloring 
from the writer’s mind—and a cluster of old truths, dry and 
much neglected, are made to look out like a fresh forest after a 
rain. 

It has been thought that a murky atmosphere lowers around 
his leaves. But this fault belongs rather to the language than 
to the sentiment ;—by familiarity it disappears, and the subject 
which at first seemed clouded becomes even Juminous. In this 
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respect he has somewhat the advantage of Coleridge. Though 
he cannot like that mighty and mysterious mind fathom the 
depths of the soul or bring up such splendid fragments of truth, 
he has a power which Coleridge has not, or has not cared to 
show, of giving completeness, tangibility , and clearness to his the- 
ories and opinions. In both there is the living soul of philosophy, 
alive, active and sometimes almost awful in its energies. But in 
our author it isa calm, sedate, well-balanced, human soul. Both 
“ enable us to see far beyond the limits of the Valley of Life.” 
But in Coleridge, to use the language of his own Allegoric Vis- 
ion “ we are sometimes permitted only to behold a light and a 
glory, but what we cannot descry, save only that it 2s and that 
it is most glorious.” In this writer we have a fainter light and 
a milder glory, but then we know always what it is, and can 
discern whether it be or be not glorious. We may confidently 
hope, therefore, in review of the present work, to arrive at sat- 
isfactory conclusions concerning its character and value. 

What then is the Physical Theory of Another Life? It is 
this—that a union of spirit with body is the probable law of all 
created spiritual life, of the highest importance, if not absolute- 
ly indispensable—that the human soul which at present exists 
only in connection with matter will, though immortal, never 
exist without it—that, in some higher stage of being, it will be 
united to a spiritual body, according to the words of Paul, 
“there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body ;” mate- 
rial but intangible and incorruptible ; in no respect allied to 
flesh and blood ; without propensities and wants of its own; a 
mere servant of the soul, of use chiefly, in exciting, moving, 
conducting and aiding the soul in the development of its powers 
and in its everlasting ascent, if virtuous and loyal, towards Tue 
Supreme. Between the present and this future stage is one or 
more transition-states, in which, at least in the first of which, the 
soul is supposed to be passive and unconscious of time, and al- 
lows opportunity for the moral powers to acquire, for better or 
for worse, a strong and changeless predominance over the intel- 
lectual. This transition is natural not miraculous—the human 
body undergoing a change analogous to some of the we!l-known 
transformations in insects ; the human body—not the soul which 
will retain, in all its stages, its immortal faculties, and in the 
higher stage, those faculties astonishingly enlarged and perfect- 
ed. This leads to some glorious and fearful consequences 
which form the chief practical excellence of the work. 
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The author concludes with bold conjectures concerning the 
destiny of the material and spiritual worlds. Matter is made 
for mind—and all the spheres and systems are the theatres of 
intellectual existence and action. The planets are supposed 
inhabited—the sun of each system a sort of heaven to that sys- 
tem, and the great central mass around which suns and systems 
revolve, the exalted stage or high heaven of them all. More- 
over, the atmosphere of every planet and all the realms of infi- 
nite space are conjectured to be peopled with spiritual bodies, 
thus forming a congregation of myriads of countless hosts, who, at 
some time, in the distant future, after the visible universe shall 
have disappeared and given place to worlds “ incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that never fade away,” shall compare histories, and by 
communication and communion exalt and delight each other. 

Such is the imperfect analysis of a work in which words are 
not multiplied, and of which the thoughts cannot be fully ex- 
pressed and yet greatly condensed. He that would do the au- 
thor justice, or even understand, must read. 

The work, let it be remembered, is what its title imports, a 
theory—conjectural—and not a grave statement of supposed 
facts! The author himself, earnestly and repeatedly warns the 
reader, that he attaches no other value to it than this—that in 
the absence of positive revelations or of clear and certain scientific 
premises and deductions, a plausible conjecture may give an air 
of greater reality to the future and aid the mind in its search af- 
ter truth. If we lose sight of this fact the theory will be worse 
than useless. It will lead us to reject and treat the writer as a 
visionary foe to religion, or else its tendency wil] be to unsettle 
our established principles, and bear us, on the fiery wings of 
imagination, above the control of reason, and far beyond the do- 
mains of calm Christian enjoyment. 

It is then a theory—the frame work of a building raised from 
the materials, with reference to the character, and for the pur- 
pose of using the many fragments of truth which lie moulder- 
ing around it. It is commenced in the present case from cer- 
tain supposed facts and intimations, some of them revealed and 
some of them deduced from the known nature of man. The 
problem of its construction may be thus expressed: a temple 
in ruins—for such in fact is truth in this world—having a few 
plain dimensions and the general order of the architecture—to 
erect an edifice perfect in its proportions and in its finish, great, 
noble, beautiful, conforming to all that is known of its original 
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character, and adapted in all respects to all the materials which 
belonged to it in its glory. Now it is evident that a building 
thus raised, however convenient in its arrangement, or majestic 
in its expression, may yet altogether fail of the purpose. ‘Though 
it receives, and finds a place, “with exactness, for a part of the 
fragments, it may not for them all. Or if for all now discover- 
ed, further examinations may show the plan, in many respects, 
mistaken and defective. But at all events, we gain an advan- 
tage. We see in the noble structure a probable resemblance to 
the great original—a feeling of interest is excited and admira- 
tion is called forth—study, examination, improvement of the 
work succeeds—and by this process we reasonably hope to ap- 
proximate the correct rebuilding of the temple of truth. 

This point being understood, we are prepared to observe 
carefully the hypothesis. We must see if the whole is consis- 
tent with itself and with known facts, with revealed principles, 
and, where conjecture is conjecture purely, with the presumed 
dignity of truth. 

We think, then, that there are important mistakes and de- 
fects, as well as great excellencies in the work. The first prin- 
ciple on which the whole theory is built demands scrutiny. 
“The blending of mind and matter in the bodily structure of 
the sentient and rational orders, we may be assured, is a 
method of precedure which, if it be not absolutely indispensable 
to the final purposes of the Creator, subserves the most impor- 
tant ends, and carries with it consequences such as will make it 
the general if not the universal Jaw of all finite natures, in all 
worlds.” The words absolutely indispensable, though arranged 
hypothetically in the above sentence, evidently mean more than 
they at first seem to mean. For our author immediately says, 
as if by explanation, ‘ without question, we must affirm, that 
body is the necessary means of bringing mind into relationship 
with space and extension, and so, of § giving it PLace.” Again, 
he tells us that “ upon the union of mind with matter depends 
its relationship to Timz”’—that without this union, “ there is no 
reason to think that the mind could enjoy or suffer in any other 
manner than intellectually” —that “ the power of created minds 
over the vis inertiae of matter is exerted by” (and we infer on- 
ly by) “a corporeal structure’’—that “ the susceptibility of im- 
aginalive emotions and of mixed moral sentiments and a defined 
recognizable individuality” depends upon the same union. If 
this be so, pure spirits, angelic or human, or of orders unknown 
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to us, if indeed there are unbodied spirits in the universe, must 
rank /ow in the scale of being—and the state of the dead, if 
they are, as we have always supposed, souls without matter, 
must be melancholy and undesirable at the best. ‘These posi- 
tions, therefore, we are not forward to admit. Let it be allow- 
ed that the connexion of mind and matter, in the human race, 
subserves important purposes—let it be our glory and a cause 
for thanksgiving that man represents the two great departments 
of creation, the material and the spiritual—let us conceive, if we 
will, that thousands of other worlds are the dwelling places of 
embodied minds, but let us not allow a conjecture, without evi- 
dence of its truth, which would make a pure spiritual existence 
less desirable, than our present condition of pains and griefs. 
We cannot believe the position that ‘“ unembodied spirits or 
sheer mind is No WHERE,” or that “ we might as well say of a 
spirit that it is white or red as that it is here or there.” We 
confess that without matter we have no mode of designating 
place. But still we conceive that the same relationship of 
spirits as to distance, if we could find an unexceptionable word 
by which to express it, would exist after the sudden annihila- 
tion of matter as before. ‘Thus ; suppose that a being is at this 
moment on the furthest verge of the moon and another on the 
Andes of the earth; the one then is here and the other there. 
Now annihilate the material, leaving the spiritual unchanged, 
and we affirm that the two beings after the annibilation retain 
the same relationship of distance, as before; for they are as 
they were, neither nearer nor more remote. Space now inter- 
venes instéad of material things. And for aught we know there 
may be methods of measuring space, perhaps by the immaterial 
points and lines and angles of mathematics, as exactly as we 
can now do it by the most palpable material objects. And 
spirits might have as complete an idea of distances, expressed 
in terms adapted to pure mind as we now have of distances un- 
derstood by the relations of matter. 

We come now to the same result by a shorter process. Minds 
are existences—they are not thoughts—a mind is that which 
thinks. Now the annihilation of matter being supposed, that 
which thinks, thinks in space. If then space is mathematical- 
ly, that is immaterially divided, we have, or at least, can con- 
ceive the relations of distance. 

So of time. It remains to be proved that a pure spirit, with- 
out the aid of a material creation, cannot measure time. Nor 
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is it certain that the only means of approximating a correct 
measurement must be by the succession of thoughts. But if 
this position was established, it might still be possible that the 
movements of the mind, neither quickened or impeded by the 
body, would be as regular, as to the succession of its ideas, as 
the ticking of a watch or the pulsation of the human heart. We 
know but little of mind without matter, nor can we conjecture 
with any certainty how strong or how varied may be its latent 
powers. 

We might examine one by one each of our author’s positions 
mentioned. But it is not necessary. A single argument may 
be offered as an answer to them all. God is confessedly and 
in the strictest sense of the term a spirit. That he understands 
the relations of time and place will not, for it cannot, be denied. 
Long before the birth of created things he knew, yea from eter- 
nity, the exact form, structure and future position of every orb. 
He knew, the Ancient of Days must have known, the very 
point of time, at which worlds predetermined should spring into 
being. ‘The measurement of place and time by material objects 
is for imperfect creatures, not for Him—it is an outward expres- 
sion of relations preexisting in the eternal Mind, as language is 
the expression of thoughts existing in the human mind. 

Again, God who is purely spirit can “ enjoy otherwise than 
intellectually.” Indeed it is impossible to conceive of intellect- 
ual enjoyment abstracted from the affections and emotions of 
the heart. The intellect perceives, reasons, demonstrates, and 
decides upon evidence—the heart rejoices or grieves. The in- 
tellect solves the problem and the heart leaps and cries, I have 
found, Ihave found. So also God, who is pure spirit, has 
power over the vis inertiae of matter. If any doubt, let the 
thunder, the heaving ocean, the vast and dreadful orbs which 
roll in space answer for him. Sensations purely physical do 
not belong to the Deity. But emotion, taste, harmony and all 
the pleasurable impulses of the soul in highest perfection are 
His, and his without matter. In fact, God who has shown 
emotion, taste, harmony in all his works is himself as much the 
emotion, the taste, the harmony, as he is the truth and the life. 
The opposite view of the divine nature which conceives Him as 
diffused in space, a necessary Intellect which from everlasting 
acts by necessity, unmoved, immoveable, without strong and va- 
ried feeling or change of any kind, is, in our opinion, cold and 
atheistic—a doctrine without Bible and without science. With- 
out Bible, for in that word, God, though unchangeable in the el- 
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ements of his being and in the principles of his conduct, lives 
on every page, now rejoicing with awful joy, and now frowning 
with holy indignation and wrath divine—now making darkness 
his pavilion and walking on the wings of the wind, and now 
sanctifying a Sabbath and entering into his rest. Without sci- 
ence—for what is science, apart from revealed truth, but a 
knowledge of God’s first book—creation. ‘The most exalted 
philosopher only reads what God has written. Newton did no 
more, nor Locke, nor can an angel. But he that reads, reads 
beauty, harmony, proportion, fitness, taste, emotion as well as 
power and skill. With these conceptions of God we are then 
prepared for our argument. He is pure spirit—nature teaches 
that God made us and the Bible, that “ we are his offspring,” 
made “ in his image”——miniature and imperfect resemblances 
indeed, but still his image. One thing which makes the like- 
ness imperfect is sin; a second is this very union of matter with 
mind. Now as we find ourselves resembling God in respect to 
emotions, tastes, ideas of time and place, a sense of individuali- 
ty, identity etc. we infer that the resemblance is derived from 
the divine nature which possesses these qualities in the highest 
degree, rather than from matter which does not possess them at 
all, or from a union of mind with matter, in which respect we 
have no likeness to God. Hence we infer, on rational grounds, 
that, whatever may be the stimulating properties of matter upon 
mind, the union is not indispensable to any order of beings who 
are the offspring of God, born in his image, and that without 
body they might have all the above mentioned desirable quali- 
ties of the soul. 

The grand mistake thus noticed contributes to a second, viz. 
that the condition of the soul after death, before it arrives to a 
higher stage, is at best very imperfect if not gloomy and for- 
bidding. This state of “natural transition” —* the chrysalis 
period of the soul, marked by a destitution of all the instruments 
of active life corporeal and mental”—*“ a state of inaction” — 
** probably also a state of seclusion involving perhaps an uncon- 
sciousness of the passage of time,” (page 222 and 223)—the 
second of three stages of life, ‘‘ celestial, terrestial and subterra- 
nean,” here arranged inversely—the first stage “ upon the earth ;” 
“the second (if we do not mistake the apostolic words, says the 
author) under the earth,” (Phil. 2: 10) ‘and in a transition- 
form, of attenuated and inactive corporiety ;” and the third or 
ultimate in a region of power, incorruptibility, and full of activi- 
ty,” (page 193). 
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This is indeed conjecture, but, conjecture which attempts to 
draw support from the Bible. It is, we hesitate not to say, a 
most unscriptural and most melancholy conjecture. It throws 
a gloom over the soul through all its passage from death to the 
resurrection. It quenches that star, faith in Christ, which so 
often lights up the chamber of sickness and seems to guide the 
departing saint to the place where Jesus is. It strikes dumb 
the voice, ‘“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” and 
leaves the mourner unconsoled, 

A little attention will show that this conjecture is not apos- 
tolic, nor in any respect biblical. It does not accord with the 
known belief of Paul. Through his whole scene of labor and 
trial, he stands on the very confines of the third heaven, “ de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ—groaning to be “ unclothed 
that he may be clothed upon and death be swallowed up of 
life’’—and exulting at the very door of the tomb, “ O death, 
where is thy sting, O grave, where is thy victory!” Nor do 
the words “ things in heaven and things in earth and things un- 
der the earth” favor the wild hypothesis in the slightest degree. 
Paul is teaching the universal sovereignty of Christ, and the terms 
he uses are exactly adapted to convey the idea in common speech, 
to common and unlettered, as well as scientific minds. It is as 
if he had said that at the name Jesus every created mind in 
the universe must bow—embracing in the sentence not only 
earth and heaven—but every near and every distant orb. 

Nor does the gospel which has brought with it life, and im- 
mortality to light, kaow any thing of natural transition. The 
body dies, the dead as far as the material is concerned sleep in 
the dust of the earth—Moses and Elijah are with Christ, an 
hour draws on in which all that are in their graves will hear the 
voice of the Son of God and come forth—those who are then 
alive shall be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye 
—and the corruptible shall put on incorruption, and the mortal 
immortality. 

There is indeed an intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection of the body. But it is so far as we can learn a 
state of immateriality—in which the good shall enjoy and the 
bad shall suffer. 

Decided advantages may result to man through all his histo- 
ry, from an intermediate and disembodied state. We may con- 
jecture that a temporary separation from the body may be abso- 
lutely indispensable to the soul’s highest future happiness, and ad- 
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vancement in knowledge. As a spirit, it may have a spirit’s 
discernment, and by this peculiarity in the mode of its existence 
be introduced into otherwise unknown realms of | joy and infor- 
mation, or of misery and disgrace. 

At all events we see no advantage in or necessity or ground 
for our author’s melancholy conjecture. 

There is however a portion of this work which demands a 
hearty approbation— The supposed prerogatives of the spirit- 
ual body. 

That departed spirits will again exist embodied is a doctrine 
es Scripture, and perhaps of the human constitution. ‘‘ There 

»’ the apostle says, “a spiritual body”—body, but spiritual 
pec like that which we lay down at the grave in corruption, 
in dishonor, in weakness, but like the body of Christ after his 
resurrection, raised in incorruption, in glory and in power—not 
earthly but heavenly—not flesh and blood but immortality. 

With this fact in view, and with “the germs” of this truth in 
the human constitution,—a field of conjecture is thrown open 
which is at once vast, important and safe. ‘This field the au- 
thor of The Physical Theory has traversed and surveyed. His 
course is bold but cautious ; his results striking, but not unnat- 
ural. Here the imagination is controlled by the judgment, and 
the judgment is guided by reason, and the inspired word; and 
in consequence a fearful light is thrown upon the path of 
the reprobate, and new glory is made to invest the abodes of the 
redeemed. 

The immortal being rises from the tomb—is clothed with a 
body infrangible, incorruptible, the servant, the. vehicle of the 
mind, capable of being moved at will from one end of the uni- 
verse to the other. ‘The percipient powers of this body be- 
come wonderfully increased, so that instead of five species of 
perception it may have a hundred or a thousand—and at the 
same time is able to discern ‘‘the inner forma of matter” and 
understand causes as well as effects. Clouds and clogs are 
taken from the mind by the destruction of flesh and blood—the 
spirit in its new tenement controls its thoughts, and the associa- 
tion of ideas, and carries on, perhaps, several mental operations 
simultaneous] y—has the power of discerning abstract truths in- 
stinctively, and thus of understanding the laws and principles 
according to which all things were created—is able to commu- 
nicate all the thoughts of the soul, with exact coloring and 
shades, at pleasure, by signs which express abstract relations or 
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by a faculty of unveiling the mind. Identity, memory, con- 
sciousness, the affections etc. live in high perfection—and body 
and soul together, are capable of bliss or wo, according to sta- 
tion and deserts. 

Now let the imagination take wing, sustaining its flight by the 
word of God. Conceive of a human mind, with strong original 
powers like Milton or Luther or Edwards, clothed in its spirit- 
ual body, healthful, free, without even the possibility of sick- 
ness, pain or depression, roving at will among stars and suns, pen- 
€trating almost at a glance what are now deep mysteries—re- 
ceiving knowledge not through those small and clouded win- 
dows, the senses, but receiving, and able to bear the intensest 
glory of truth bursting in from all quarters—commanding all the 
powers and concentrating all their strength upon some blissful, 
awful course of thought—or dividing attention and thus investi- 
gating a thousand works of wisdom and goodness at once—dis- 
cerning, with the same facility, as we now discern the truth of 
an axiom, those principles of science on which ‘ the worlds” 
were built—seeing the eternal path of Rieur clearer and more 
beautiful than the path of the rainbow on the cloud—calling up 
the past and spreading it in one bright page before the soul— 
conversing with some ancient glorious spirit on the mysterious 
ways and unutterable love of God—gazing upon the face of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, perceiving the beauty and granduer of his 
character, and the astonishing generosity which brought him 
down to earth a sacrifice to his enemies—and withal having a 
body which can sustain emotions such as flesh and blood can- 
not feel, and live,—conceive, I say of such a mind, thus chang- 
ed, thus exalted, and we have some faint vision of the imagined 
heavenly state. Multiply then the number of such souls, till 
we have covered all planets, nay all suns and all systems, and 
have filled every atmosphere, and boundless space with immor- 
tal life—bring into one vast congregation these bright myriads, 
numbers without number—let them compare, by methods of 
communication easier than the breath and more rapid than 
lightning, their peculiar histories, and let them rejoice and won- 
der and bow and adore and give praise in the presence of God 
together, and we have in this scene the glimmering twilight of 
beaven. 

But reverse the picture, let sin reign in the spiritual body, and 
the fearful truth flashes in at once, that the condition of such a 
being must be all that is expressed by those tremendous words 
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of Christ, “there shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of the teeth.” 

On the whole, we commend the book to the study of dis- 
criminating minds. Parts of it they will find cheering, inspir- 
ing, awful. Parts of it they will probably reject as unfounded 
and wild—but even when they disbelieve, they will be con- 
strained to pause and to think. Conjecture will thus lead to 
investigation, investigation perhaps to important discoveries, 
these in their turn may unfold new principles, new worlds of 
truth, ‘till the light of the moon shall be as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun seven fold, as the light of seven 
days” shining down upon the mysterious future, and opening up 
to man, with: warning and with promise, the dread powers of his 
DEATHLESS MIND. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Since our last No. was published, Prof. Keith’s translation of 
Vol. I. of Hengstenberg’s Christology has appeared. The transla- 


tor, as we have reason to know, has accomplished his work in a 
faithful and scholarlike manner. Of the sound philological views, 
of the extensive learning, and of the evangelical spirit of Prof. 
Hengstenberg, the readers of the Repository are well aware. We 
have no doubt that they will hasten to possess themselves of the 
volume now offered to the religious public—Mr. F. P. Leverett’s 
Latin Lexicon will be published in about two months.—Passow’s 
Greek Lexicon, we are happy to learn, is to be translated by Prof. 
Felton of Cambridge—a gentleman well qualified to do justice to 
the undertaking. 

The last Leipsic Easter Fair Catalogue contains 4003 vol- 
umes, either wholly new books, or new editions. Of these, 3004 
were of a literary, scientific, or miscellaneous character in the 
German language; 504 were in the living, foreign languages, 
and 189 in the ancient languages. It is estimated that 10,000,000 
of volumes are annually printed in Germany, and that there are 
50,000 persons now living, who have written one or more books.— 
Leipsic has now 116 bookselling establishments, and 22 printing 
offices.—The celebrated publisher, Tauchnitz, ‘lately died at an 
advanced age.—Riickert has just published a commentary on the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. 
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We have before spoken of the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. 
Thomas Clark, bookseller of Edinburgh, to introduce to the Brit- 
ish public some of the philological treasures which have been col- 
lected by German scholars. See Repos. and Obs. No. 19, p. 256 
We are glad to learn that he still perseveres, though the encour- 
agement is but small. The London reviewers say, that the muse 
of classical literature has never taken up her abode north of the 
Tweed. We fear that the muse of Biblical literature is an alien 
on both sides of that river. The series of Mr. Clark’s Biblical Cab- 
inet now embraces about twelve volumes. They include, among 
other treatises, Ernesti on Interpretation translated by Mr. Terrot ; 
Tittmann’s Greek Synonyms of the New Testament; Tholuck’s 
Commentary on the Romans, and Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, both translated by Mr. Menzies; Planck’s Introduction to 
Sacred Philology and Interpretation ; Pareau on the Interpretation 
of the Old Testament; and a part of Rosenmueller’s Sacred Geog- 
raphy, by Mr. Morren, with additional notes by the translator. We 
trust that our readers, who are interested in these studies, will pro- 
cure for themselves, sets of this invaluable library. It is brought 
out in a very elegant, and, at the same time, cheap and substantial 
manner. It is highly recommended by Tholuck, Bloomfield, 
Horne, etc.—Mr. Clark is also publishing a series of tracts, which 
he calls ‘‘ Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts.” They em- 
brace Dr. Reynolds’s Hints on the Use of the Eyes; Prof. Hitch- 
cock on the Connection between Geology and Religion ; Prof. 
Robinson’s concise View of Education in the Universities of Ger- 
many ; Dr. Reynolds on the Necessity of Physical Culture to Liter- 
ary Men; and Edwards’s Inquiry into the State of Slavery in An- 
cient Greece,—all originally inserted in this publication. Among 
the other Tracts are, Dr. Channing on the Importance and Means 
of a National Literature ; G. C. Verplanck’s Discourse on the Right 
Moral Influence of Liberal Studies; Judge Story’s Discourse on 
the Progress of Science and Literature ; Dr. Ware’s Lecture on 
the Character and Daties of a Physician; Eichhorn’s Account of 
the Life and Writings of J. D. Michaelis, ete. Mr. Clark has 
brought out very fine school editions of Pindar, Herodotus, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, all bearing witness to the extraordinary vigi- 
lance and accuracy of the editor, Alexander Negris. The He- 
rodotus lays claim to the title of an Editio Immaculata. An Ed- 
inburgh critic says: “ It is as nearly immaculate as the infirmity 
of the human nature of even the most acute of mankind, end the 
frailty of human types, and inhumane printers, will permit any work 
of the kind to be. Ten or twelve proofs of every shect were requi- 
red before the exact eye and mind of the accomplished editor could 
be satisfied.” Of Pindar it is stated, that “there is not a metre, a 
particle, or a comma in it, which the editor has not carefully con- 
sidered.” The typography, paper, etc. are without fault. 


Vor. VIII. No. 24. 64 
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Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dialogues of Plato, have 
been translated into English by William Dobson, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. When the author died, in 1834, he had 
completed the translation into German of all the Dialogues of Pla- 
to, the Introductions to which are here placed in an English dress. 
It was his intention to have published the whole of the works of 
Plato upon this plan ; and we have thus to regret the loss of Intro- 
ductions to the Timaeus, the Critias, the Laws, and all those small- 
er and spurious pieces not found in the Appendices to the first and 
second of the three parts into which Schleiermacher divided the 
Platonic works. These Introductions display the profoundest sa- 
gacity in determining, from the most obscure hints, and recondite 
sources the intention and object of the various dialogues. ‘Tenne- 
mann’s attempt was the first, with any pretensions to completeness, 
to discover the chronological order of the Platonic dialogues from 
various historical traces, impressed upon them. Schleiermacher’s 
work is in general a counterpart to that of Tennemann. It goes 
entirely upon what is internal. 

A translation of the Lexilogus of Buttmann has been published 
in London within the present year, with explanatory Notes and co- 
pious Indexes, by the Rev. J. R. Fishlake, late fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. ‘‘ Whenever I have been engaged in examining 
Homer somewhat more critically than usual,” says Buttmann, “ an 
observation has always forced itself upon me, that with regard to 
the explanation of his language more remained to be done, than is 
generally supposed.” While the author modestly styles the work a 
“ Lexilogus, or Helps to the explanation of Greek words, intended 
principally for Homer and Hesiod,” it will prove to the really criti- 
cal student a valuable guide in exploring the hidden treasures of 
Greek literature. The translator seems to have accomplished his 
work creditably to himself. He speaks of. having enjoyed the 
friendship, and literary aid of the author for nearly three years. 
He has added some notes from Schneider and Passow. 

Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise is at length published. A 
volume of plates accompanies the work, which are executed with 
the greatest fidelity and care, and for the preparation of which Dr. 
Buckland’s generous ardor induced him to spend the whole of Lord 
Bridgewater's £1000. Among the hypotheses proposed with a 
view of reconciling the phenomena of geology with the Mosaic his- 
tory, Dr. B. prefers the explanation, supported by Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Pusey, bishop Gleig and others, that a considerable interval 
took place between the original creation of the universe related in 
the first verse of Genesis, and that series of events of which an ac- 
count is given in the third and following verses. 
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Christ manifested in his life and 
death the cause of salvation to all 
who believe, 22—Christian fathers 
not acquainted with Hebrew, 23. 
The same true of the Nicene fa- 
thers, 24—Learning of the reform- 
ers, 25—Hermeneutics a modern 
science, 26—The Bible the ulti- 
mate resort, 29—Proper place of 
creeds, 32—History of Christian 
doctrine but little known in this 
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country, 36—Council of Trent, 37 
—Augustan confession, 38 — De- 
fence of that confession, 39—Smal- 


cald articles, 40—Catechisms, 41— | 
Rule of Concord ,42—Controversies | 


which followed, 58—Melancholy 
effects of these disputes, 64—QOsi- 
ander, 69—Stancar, 71—History of 
the Reformation, 72—Criticism on 
Tittmann’s views of dcxaiwpa, etc. 
73—Concluding remarks, 76. 
Olshausen on Second of Peter, 88, 342. 


P 


Packard, Prof. on Arabic Language, 


430. 

Paul, his instructions relating to the 
obedience of Christ, 1. 

Peter, Second Epistle, authenticity and 


integrity of, 88—Character of Ols- 


hausen, 88— Early references to 
the epistle, 89—Writers of the 3d 
and 4th centuries, 92— Modern wri- 
tings, 94—Opinion of Grotius, 95 
—Opponents of the epistle, 96— 
Upholders of its genuineness, 97. 
Introduction of Olshausen, 98— 


Proper motives in critics and com- | 


mentators, 100—Rules for investi- 
gation, 103— Difference between 
the 2d of Peter and the other avre- 
dsyéusva, 105—Different kinds of 
faith in the Bible, 107—Arguments 
of Bertholdt against the genuine- 
ness of chap. 1, 109—These arga- 
ments not conclusive, 111—Con- 
jecture of Ullmann that chaps. 1 


and 11 are interpolated,groundless, | 


113-Nochurch histories or Mss.etc. 
mutilate the epistle, while a close 
connection exists between the 
chapters, 119—History of the epis- 
tle, 121—The silence of the early 
fathers amounts to little, 122— 
Books of the New Testament com- 


prehended under three smaller | 


collections, 123—Proof from this 
source of the authenticity of the 
epistle, 124—Conflicting testimony 
of Eusebius and Cassiodorus, 126- 
Opinions of Jerome, 128—Histori- 
cal argument recapitulated, 131— 
The two epistles compared, 132— 
Differ in appellations of our Sa- 
viour, 133—In respect to the com- 
ing of Christ, 135—In the use of 
o's, 136—In certain epithets, 137— 


In designating Christianity, 138— 
Peculiarities in connectives, 139— 
Reterence to Noah, 143—Phrases, 
144— Introduction to Part II, 342- 
Comparison of the epistle with that 
of Jude, 343—Different ways of ac- 
counting for the similarity, 345— 
Probability that Peter had read the 
epistle of Jude, 346 — Jude the 
ground-work of Peter, 348—Noth- 
ing drawn from this question to 
overthrow the authority of Peter. 
Sentiments of the 2d Epistle of Pe- 
ter which seem not to accord with 
historical fact, 351—Error of Ber- 
tholdt, 352—Mistake of Grotius, 
353—Objection from the expres- 
sion, ‘* Where is the promise of his 
coming, etc. ?’’ 354 — Objection 
from the passage, “‘ Even as our be- 
loved brother Paul,” ete. 355—Cir- 
cumstances which excite suspicion 
of deception, 357—The author, de- 
signing to deceive, personated the 
apostle Peter, 358—Not supported 
by sufficient arguments, 358—The 
objection from the words, “ the 
commandmentof our apostles,ete.”’ 
examined, 359 — Alleged discrep- 
ancies in the epistle from the doc- 
trine of Christ and the apostles, 
362—The objection from the asser- 
tion in the epistle that the world 
is to be destroyed by fire,answered, 
363 ; and the aqueous origin of the 
earth, 364—Concluding remarks, 
365—Not possible in all cases that 
definite jadgment should be pro- 
nounced respecting the authenti- 
city of a book of Scripture, 366— 
Object of the epistle not to confirm 
a reconciliation between Peter and 
Paul, 367—Internal considerations 
render it probable that Peter was 
the anthor of the epistle, 369— 
Classification of the books of the 
New Testament, 371—The Second 
epistle of Peter belongs to the class 
whose authenticity cannot be made 
out by indisputable proofs, 371. 


Physical Theory of Another Life. 494. 
TIizjempa, meaning of in New Testa- 


ment, particularly in Col. 2: 9, 373 
—Variety of interpretations, 373— 
Meaning of words ending in -—pa. 
Various meanings of xArjowpa, 377 
—Use of the word in Rom. 13: 10, 
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380— Opinion of Harless, 384—Sig- 
nification of the word in Col. 2: 9, 
386-Passage in Eph.3: 9, 388—The 
word may be applied now to this 
thing and now to that which is pos- 
sessed by, or inherent in, any be- 
ing or thing, 392—Real traces of 
Gnosticism in New Testament, 
393 — Magians, 394 — Works of 
Jamblichus, 395 — Tennemann’s 
History, 396 — Opinions of the 
Gnostics, 397 — Exegesis of the | 
context of Col. 2: 9,401—Opinions | 
of the sectarians at Colossé, 408— | 
Paul asserts in Col. 2:9 the im- | 
measurable preeminence of Christ | 
above all created beings, 409—All | 


Index IIL. 


Unity of pursuit in the Christian Min- 


istry, 146—Services of the Pulpit 
of modern origin, 147—Influence 
of the pastor, 148—Importance of 
the ministry, 148—Abundance and 
fitness of Christian influence, 150- 
Undivided energy required in the 
ministry, 151—Division of atten- 
tion is the death of enthusiasm, 
154 — Boundless field of inquiry 
opened in theology, 155—Impor- 
tance of reading the Bible devotion- 
ally, 157. 


Urbi et Orbi, 229. 


V 


which can be truly and properly | Von Hammer's Ottoman History, 242. 


predicated of Godhead belongs to 





' 
i 
i 
| 
Christ, 411—Meaning of xarocxez, ai Ww. i 
412 — Signification of owuatixws, | Wilkinson's Egypt, 2A9. I 
414—In him are ye filled, 416. | Wine used at the institution of the Eu- 
Christ partakes of omniscience,| charist, 285—Introductory remark 
immutability, etc , which men do | by the Editor, 286— Derivation of 
not share, 420-Difference between | vin, poe ne 3 of at in 
Col. 2:9 and Eph 3: 19, 423—Dif-| the cognate dialects, 288—Testi- 
egg of interpreting Col. a = the “oe ae 
2: 9, 424. always known in the East, 2 
iY : Talmud mentions 3°> and Di-"7, 
R. also boiled and unboiled wine, 201 
Remarks on John 1: 29, 189. —Ancient versions make little dif- 
Ritter's History of Philosophy, 241. ference between wine and must, 
Robinson's Lexicon reviewed, 448. 292—Controversy not determined 
Rosenmueller on Joshua, 235—Judges by the = of words, 293—No trace 
i and Ruth, 237—Isaiah, 233. | in the Bible of must-syrup, 294— 
Ruins of Babylon, 158. | Not alluded to in the Talmud, 206 
—The oi-"n of the Bible the com- i 
s. | mon most of our days, 297—No ev- 
Schauffler on wine at the Lord's Sup-| idence that Christ used syrup and 
per, 285. water, 208—Terms used by the old 
Stuart Prof. essays, 1, 217, 373, 448 versions in translating in"r , 299 
—The synagogue invariably use 
F. | wine, 301—Same uniformity in the 
Wi Thebes in Egypt, 249. church of Christ, 302— Almost ev- 
. Tholuck, Conversion of the Sceptic, 308. ery thing else in relation to the 
q Tittmann, essay on obedience of Christ | Eucharist a matter of dispute, 203 
translated, 1. —True principles of reform in the i 
E Tyler W. 8, translation from Gesen- | church, 304—Concluding remarks, 


306. ' 


i ius, 195. 








